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Non licet esse vos. Such is the greeting which we anticipate 
from a chorus of censors whose patience is exhausted by the 
steady growth of periodical literature. We venture to meet them 
with the old retort: ideo negatis licere quia vultis, non quia debuit 
non licere. While we strongly sympathize with the refusal to 
tolerate an unnecessary increase of this class of publications, we 
believe that in the case of our own venture we can establish 
a claim not only to appear but to live. , 

No English journal hitherto has devoted itself exclusively to 
the furtherance of theological learning. Theological contributions 
of great merit are scattered through the volumes of our leading 
ecclesiastical newspaper, and of periodicals which minister to 
the wants of the preacher and the exegete. The current 
literature of Theology is discussed in more than one useful 
. quarterly. Papers illustrating Biblical archaeology or patristic 
literature have found hospitable shelter in the Fournal of 
Philology and the Classical Review, and larger pieces of scholarly 
work appear from time to time in Studia Biblica and in Texts 
and Studies. We gratefully recognize the services which are 
thus rendered to theological research. But we still desiderate 
a regular organ of communication between students whose lives 
are spent, at the Universities and elsewhere, in the pursuit of 
scientific Theology. 

The JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES is intended to 
supply this want. It will welcome original papers on all sub- 
jects which fall within its province, as well as shorter discussions 
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or brief notes upon matters of detail. It will print ancient texts 
which have not appeared in type, or which for any cause may 
need to be printed afresh. A portion of its space will be given to 
summaries and notices of recent literature, and it will review at 
length a few of the more important works, in cases where a fuller 
examination may serve to contribute to the knowledge of the 
subject. 

Such a periodical will appeal in the first instance to professed 
students and teachers of Theology. But its promoters will not 
lose sight of the requirements of the increasing class of educated 
Englishmen, to be found among the laity as well as among 
ministers of religion, who are profoundly interested in the 
problems raised by Biblical and other theological studies. With 
this wider circle of readers it will partly rest to determine 
whether we shall be permitted to continue our undertaking, and 
both from them and from theological experts we ask for a fair 
trial. We are content to be judged by the character of our 
work. Jd non debet licere quod male fit, et utique hoc ipso 
praeiudicatur licere quod bene fit. 


H. B. S. 
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RECENT RESEARCH ON THE ORIGIN OF 
THE CREED. 


THE subject of this paper is ‘Recent Research on the Origin 
of the Creed.’ I speak of the ‘ Creed,’ not the ‘ Creeds,’ although 
I intend to include both the Apostles’ and the Nicene Creeds, 
_because it will be well known, and I may assume, that 
these are really varieties—marked and characteristic varieties— 
of the same fundamental creed. If we look not so much at the 
clothing or details of expression as at the skeleton or inner 
structure and substance of the two creeds, this fundamental 
identity will come out. 

Of course we ought to compare, not the present ‘ received 
texts’ of the two creeds, but the oldest and simplest forms of 
both. We ought to strip off the accretions which have come 
to them in the course of their history, and which sometimes 
impart to them a delusive external similarity, while at other 
times they obscure an original resemblance. The tabular 
analysis which follows may help to make this clearer. 


THE APOSTLES’ CREED THE NICENE CREED 


(AS A TYPICAL WESTERN (AS A TYPICAL EASTERN 
CREED). CREED). 


Words or clauses enclosed in single Words or clauses enclosed in single 
brackets did not belong to the oldest form brackets were present in some, but not in 
of the Creed, but were added in the course αἰ]. forms of the Eastern Creed, Words 
of its history. Words or clauses printed or clauses in heavy brackets have nothing 
in italics are parallel in general sense, but corresponding to them in the Western 
not in expression, to the corresponding Creed. Words or clauses printed in 
portion of the Eastern Creed. ji ji 


of the Western Creed, 
I. 1. J believe in God, I. 1. Webelieve in[One]God, 
Father, Father, 
Almighty, Almighty, 
[Creator *.] Creator. 


* The present clause does not appear in texts of the Creed until ¢. 700 a.D., 
but equivalents are found sporadically much earlier. 
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II. 2. And in Christ Fesus? 
Hisonly-begottenSon, 
Our Lord; 


3. [Conceived”| of the 
Holy Ghost 
Born” of the Virgin 
Mary ; 
4. [Suffered °] under Pon- 
tius Pilate, 
Crucified, [dead 8] and 
Buried, 


5. [Descended intoHades*], 


Rose again the third 
day ; 
6. Ascended into heaven, 
Sitteth at the right 
hand of God, 
[The Father, 


mighty ;] 
7. Whence® He shall come 


5 ‘Christ Jesus’ is the order in the 
oldest authorities. ᾿ 

> The oldest form is ‘ Born of the 
Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary.’ 

© ‘Suffered’ appears first in Priscillian 
(Spanish, οὗ. 385) and in Nicetas of 
Remesiana (in Dacia, ¢. 400). The 
oldest form is ‘ Crucified and buried.’ 

4 First in Nicetas. 

9 First in Rufinus of Aquileia, ς. 400. 

* These additions appear first in Pris- 
cillian. 

© Later authorities (Priscillian, Rufi- 
nus αἰ.) have ‘ Thence? 


Al- 


II. 2. And in [One] Lord 

Fesus Christ, 

His only-begotten Son, 

[Eternally begotten, 

Very God, 

Of one substance with 
the Father, 

Agent in all creation ;] 


3. For our salvation de- 
scended, 
And* incarnate, 
And made man ; 


4. [Crucified under Pontius 
Pilate,| 
And suffered, 
[And was buried °,] 


5. And rose again the third 
day ; 


6. And ascended into 
heaven, 
[And sitteth at the 
right hand of the 
Father ;] 


7. And cometh [[again 


* Asyndeton is characteristic of West- 
ern creeds, polysyndeton of Eastern. 

> These words are found in some 
only of the Eastern creeds, but always 
in this order, whereas the Western 
order places ‘under Pontius Pilate’ 
before ‘ crucified.’ 

© Not in the true Nicene Creed nor in 
the Creed of Caesarea. 

4 Also wanting in the Creed of 
Nicaea. The Creed of Caesarea has 
* Ascended to the Father.’ 


to judge quick and 
dead. 


III. 8. And [7 believe] in the 
Holy Ghost ; 


9. The holy [catholic*] 
Church» ; 

[The Communion of 
Saints° ;} 


5. First in Nicetas, 

> The African form (current in the 
time of Cyprian) of this and the follow- 
ing clauses is ‘Remission of sins, resur- 
rection of the flesh, and eternal life, 
through holy Church.’ 

¢ First in Nicetas, then in Caesarius 
of Arles (0b. 542). 
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with glory*]]tojudge 

quick and dead. 
[Whose Kingdom shal] 

have no end”.] 


8. And [We believe] in 
[One 7 Holy Ghost, 

[[ Lord, life-giver, 
Proceeding from the 
Father, [and the 


Son4,] 

With the Father and 
the together 
worshipped and 
glorified *,] 

Who spake by the 
Prophets® ;] 


9. And in [One] holy 
catholic [and apo- 
stolic] Church ; 


5. Characteristic of most, but not all, 
forms of Eastern creed, and wanting in 
the original Creed of Nicaea. 

> Absent from the Creeds of Caesarea 
and Nicaea, and probably inserted 
against Marcellus of Ancyra. 

¢ Found in many Eastern creeds, 
though not in either form of the Nicene 
Creed. 

4 First, as is well known, in the 
Fourth Council of Toledo in 589 a.p., 
but may conceivably go back as far as 
447 (Kattenbusch, Apost. Symb. i 158). 

e These clauses on the Holy Ghost 
appear first in the shorter Creed of 
Epiphanius (374 A.D.), then in the Con- 
stantinopolitan Creedof 381 a.p. There- 
maining clauses, 9, 10, 11,12, did notform 
part of the original Nicene Creed, and 
were at least not quoted by Eusebius 
from the Creed of Caesarea: see below. 

f Stress on the prophetic inspiration 
is an early and widespread feature in 
Eastern creeds. 
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10. Remission of sins ; 10. [[We confess] one Bap- 
tism for the] Remis- 
sion of sins ; 

11, Resurrection of the flesh ; 11. [We look for] the Resur- 

rection of the [dead*;] 


[12. Eternal life *.] 12. Life in the [next] aeon ἢ". 


This, then, is our first observation. The Apostles’ and Nicene 
Creeds resemble each other so closely that they must be related 
in origin. 

We shall ask presently, What is the exact nature of this relation ? 
But before doing this, we go on to make a second observation— 
not of course as anything new, but as one of the postulates of 
this paper. The history of the Apostles’ Creed is now suffi- 
ciently ascertained. In its oldest form it stands at the head 
of a long series of creeds current in the West. This oldest form 
is known to be identical with the primitive baptismal creed of 
the Church of Rome. The Roman Creed is really the parent 
of all the other provincial creeds. The present text of the 
Apostles’ Creed is not Roman, but provincial*. And a little 
perhaps remains to be done in the way of determining by what 
precise process this provincial creed came to assume its dominant 
position. We may say in general terms that it took its shape 
very nearly in Southern Gaul, towards the end of the fifth 
century, and that perhaps it owes its predominance to the 


* Found in the African creed, but 5. Early Eastern creeds vary between 
not in the Old Roman, Priscillian, or ‘resurrection of the flesh’ and ‘ of the 
Rufinus. dead.’ 


> The Creed of Jerusalem has 
* Eternal life,’ as in the Western creed 
(where, however, the clause is not 
original), for ζωὴν τοῦ μέλλοντος αἰῶνος, 
in which the Nicene agrees with the 

creed in the Apostolic Constitutions. 
¢ I gather that Mr. Burn would question this (Jntroduction to the Creeds, pp. 221, 
234 ff.) ; and his arguments will deserve further consideration. The statement in 
the text was based upon the observation that the additions to the Creed seem to 
appear one by one, and gradually to collect in Southern Gaul. But much will 
depend on the genuineness, or at least on the localization, of writings ascribed to 
Faustus of Riez (on which see Bergmann in the Bonwetsch-Seeberg Studien, Bd. i, 
Hft. 4, 1898), and to Caesarius of Arles (in regard to whom I have followed the 

conclusions of Kattenbusch, i 164-170). 
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relations between the Carlovingian dynasty and the Church of 
Rome in the eighth century. But this belongs to a later stage 
in the history with which we are not concerned. The main fact 
is that the Apostles’ Creed is really the local Roman Creed 
throwing out branches throughout the West. 

All this is a very old story. It is only not quite so old a story 
that what we know as the Nicene Creed in both its forms, as 
well the true creed of the Council of Nicaea as the creed 
which afterwards came to usurp the name, really represents two 
local Eastern creeds. It is one of the many debts which the 
world owes to Dr. Hort, to have shown that the later form is 
based upon the creed of the Church of Jerusalem. He showed 
this so conclusively as to cause surprise that the relation had not 
been observed before. And he assumed, as I believe rightly, 
though we shall see that this is to some extent disputed, 
that the original Nicene Creed was in like manner based upon 
the local.creed of the Church of Caesarea. 

We thus have in close and organic relation to the Niccne 
Creed two local creeds of the fourth century, both belonging 
to Palestine. And by the side of these it is easy to place a 
number of other creeds, the existence of which is attested during 
the fourth and fifth centuries, representing most parts of the 
Christian East. And these creeds have all such a degree of 
general resemblance to one another that they may be said to 
constitute a distinct class of Eastern creeds directly confronting 
the creeds of the West. It is convenient to be able to take the 
familiar Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds as leading representatives 
of the two classes. So that when we come back to our original 
question we find it placed upon a broader basis. We are no 
longer content to ask, What is the relation of the Nicene Creed 
to the Apostles’? Or, if we do ask this, we ask it as a step to the 
further question, What is the relation of the Eastern creeds to 
the Western? 

This is the real problem which at the present moment exercises 
the greate:: fascination. It is in reference to this that recent 
works invite summing up and estimating, and in reference to 
this that opinions are for the time, though I do not think that 
they will long continue, widest asunder. 

It may be well to try to group] opinions, though the different 
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members of the groups would not be quite upon the same footing. 

On the one side we should have Caspari, Zahn, Loofs, and a 
younger writer, Kunze; on the other side, Kattenbusch and 
Harnack who, it is needless to add, is a host in himself. 

Speaking very roughly, we may say that the former group 
believes that from the first, or as far back as we can go, there 
were two distinct types of Eastern and Western creeds branching 
off from a common root, that the two types are equally ancient, 
and that they are related to each other through this common 
root, which itself is, so to speak, underground out of our sight. 

The second group believes that the Western creed was 
developed first, and had a century and a half or more of 
independent existence before it was carried eastwards and 
became the direct parent of the Eastern creeds. On the one 
theory the two typical creeds might be regarded as sisters; on 
the other, as respectively mother and daughter. 

It would be superfluous to speak of the vast work of Caspari, 
whom Harnack describes as ‘a second Ussher,’ meaning that 
he has played in recent investigation of the Creed a part equal 
to that which we are proud to think that our countryman 
Ussher played at an earlier period. Caspari’s publications cover 
nearly a quarter of a century (from 1866 to 1890—he died in 
1892), and the labours on which they are based of course go 
back further still. 

Caspari’s great object was evidently the accumulation of 
a mass of carefully sifted material bearing upon the history 
of the Creed. He seems to have been averse to generalization. 
The conclusion of all his labours—or (shall we rather say ?) the 
working hypothesis which guided him through them—is expressed 
in a single modest paragraph, barely exceeding five lines in 
length, which occurs in the midst of detailed researches : 

‘ After what we have been saying, we may, and indeed must 
assume, that the Creed came to Rome on the boundary-line 
between the Apostolic and the sub-Apostolic age substantially 
in the form which it has in the Old Roman Creed, and probably 
from Asia Minor, from the Johannean circle, which may well 
have been its birthplace’ (Quellen zur Geschichte des Tauf- 
symbols, &c. iii 161). 

Zahn, whose concise and valuable, if popular, treatise has 
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recently been laid before the English public by Mr.—and 
I presume Mrs.—A. E. Burn’, in the main points agrees with 
Caspari, but has defined the process in a way that has met with 
some opposition and criticism. We may give the theory in his 
own words, which have the advantage of sketching out the main 
lines of creed-development in a short compass. 

‘The Creed has its roots in Christ’s command to baptize. 
_ Against the authenticity of that command no historical reasons 
worthy of consideration have been brought forward. It was 
necessary that the newly converted should confess their faith, 
both before and at the time of their baptism. On this condition 
they were baptized; and out of the baptismal formula grew 
a baptismal confession, which had already assumed a more or 
less stereotyped form in early Apcstolic times. At a somewhat 
later period, somewhere between 70--120 A.D., the original formula, 
which reminds us of the Jewish origin of Christianity, was 
reconstructed. Thus, it appeared better suited to the needs 
of the baptized, who mostly came out of heathendom. This 
altered formula was-very soon widely known. We find it at 
Ephesus in 130 [i.e. at the baptism of Justin]; at Rome in 145 
[i.e. implied in the history of Marcion], and again between 
180-210, at Carthage, Lyons, and Smyrna []. 6. in the writings 
of Irenaeus, Tertullian, and in the confession of faith ascribed 
by Hippolytus to the presbyters who debated with Noetus]. 
It also forms the groundwork of all the later baptismal 
confessions of the Eastern Churches. Between the years 200-220 
the first article was slightly altered in Rome. ... This altered 
form was adopted by the Churches of Italy, of Africa, and 
probably also of the south of France. For many generations 
the Roman Church, and a few Churches closely united to Rome, 
held strictly to this form, which had been published in Rome 
early in the third century. In all the other Churches the Creed 
was thenceforward developed with considerable freedom. In the 
East, where the Roman recension of 200-220 could not find an 
entrance, its course was other than in the West ; in Carthage other 
than in Aquileia. The inner and outer factors which determined 
these provincial developments, and the exchanges between the 
different Churches, are for the most part unknown to history. The 


5. The Articles of the Apostles’ Creed, London, 1899, and Expositor, 1898. - 
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Gallican Church of the third and fourth centuries especially lies 
for us in utter darkness with regard to this as to many other 
points. And yet it seems that it was in that very South Gallican 
Church, during the fifth century, that the revision of the Creed, 
which was to spread all over the West and supersede all the other 
forms, took its final impulse’ (Zhe Apostles’ Creed, pp. 97-100). 

The characteristic feature in this reconstruction of the history 
is the supposed Roman recension of the years 200-220 which, 
as I have said, has not been allowed to pass unchallenged. 
And there are other particulars which I think would be better 
stated rather differently. Where Zahn differs from Loofs, I 
prefer the form which the theory takes in the hands of Loofs. 

This writer, who has expressed his views in a notice of 
Kattenbusch in the Géttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen for 1895, 
speaks with the caution of one who sees a scientific problem 
in course of active prosecution around him, but is not able 
himself to contribute to it at the moment quite on the scale 
and with the thoroughness which he would desire. But in 
spite of this reserve, he seems to me to lay his finger on the 
really critical point in a way to which I shall return before 
I have done. . 

Kunze, who is now Privatdocent at Leipzig, made his début 
with a work of some merit, entitled Marcus Eremita, a New 
Witness for the Baptismal Confession of the Early Church 
(Leipzig, 1895). He writes rather with the dogmatism of youth, 
and in particular attacks Kattenbusch in a way that is both 
exaggerated and unbecoming. He was sharply rebuked by 
Harnack in the Theol. Literaturzeitung, and has been gently 
and generously treated by Kattenbusch. The contribution 
which the ‘new witness’ makes to the history of the Creed is 
something, but not as much as it would be if we could be 
sure that the Creed of Marcus was really the local creed of 
Ancyra. On the general question Kunze clearly takes rank 
on the same side as Loofs and Caspari. 

Kattenbusch, Professor at Giessen, who is also known for an 
elaborate work on the Doctrine of the Eastern Church (1892), 
part of a largely planned comparative treatment of the Con- 
fessions of Christendom, has taken up more than any one else 
the systematic labours of Caspari, but not exactly in the same 
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way. Caspari’s was mainly research in libraries. Kattenbusch 
operates rather with already printed texts, hunting up the traces 
of creeds out of obscure corners, carefully comparing them, 
checking the critical process of reconstruction, and putting them 
into relation to each other. Kattenbusch is exceedingly pains- 
taking and conscientious, though hardly a writer of first-rate 
power. It.is no small labour to follow his investigations, which 
are often very minute, often (and quite rightly, considering the 
state of the materials) left with a large margin of uncertainty, 
and not very much helped by bold, clear grouping. He has, 
if I am not mistaken, the special claim upon our sympathy of 
one who discovers slowly and painfully in the course of his 
research that the working hypothesis with which he started 
(not explicitly, but at the back of his mind) is wrong and 
untenable. I suspect that this has had something to do with 
the delayed appearance of his second volume, which still wants 
its concluding half. This book of Kattenbusch’s is an example 
of the difficulty of conducting research and exposition at the same 
time. Materials are so abundant that they need to be put into 
print before they can be properly weighed; and, while this is 
being done, the leading idea which determines their grouping 
has to be assumed before it has been adequately tested. 

Harnack’s work on the history of the Creed, with a writer 
of less exuberant energy and fertility, might well have formed 
the special study of a lifetime. With him it is hardly more 
than a πάρεργον, but a πάρεργον in which he evidently takes great 
interest. He has recently given expression to his views in 
a number of places. First, in the popular pamphlet (published 
in 1892) which caused considerable stir in Germany; then in 
a reply to Dr. Cremer, which followed in the same year; then in 
an elaborate note in the English translation, and in the third 
edition, of the History of Dogma (i 157 ff), and more recently 
and fully in the article on the Apostles’ Creed in the new 
edition of Hauck-Herzog, Real-encyklopaidie (cited below as 
PRE®*), which is just one of those brilliant and masterly summaries 
to which we are accustomed from him *. 


* Mention may also be made of the very convenient collection of material added 
by him as an appendix to the new (third) edition of Hahn's Bibliothek der Symbole 
(cited below as Hahn *) pp. 364-390. 
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Harnack and Kattenbusch agree in maintaining that the old 
Roman Creed, the shortest and simplest form of the Apostles’ 
Creed, is not a variety of a previously existing creed, but itself 
the oldest piece of creed-production, the starting-point of the 
whole development. Harnack puts its date 140-150, Kattenbusch 
still earlier + 100. 

Both Kattenbusch and Harnack refuse to distinguish an Eastern 
and Western type of creed before the end of the third century. 
They both believe that the Eastern Creeds, as they have come 
down to us, are directly dependent upon the Western. They 
believe that the old Roman Creed was carried across to Antioch 
at the time of, or soon after, the settlement of the disputes there 
in reference to Paul of Samosata by Aurelian, c. 272 A.D 

This is no doubt the most important part of the pro‘.em as it 
lies before us at the present time, to determine which of the two 
views is right, that of those who hold, or of those who deny, that 
there was a distinct Oriental type of baptismal creed more or less 
widely diffused throughout the Churches at a date anterior to 
272, and indeed coaeval with the Roman Creed. 

At the present moment Kattenbusch and Harnack may be 
regarded as to this extent in possession of the field, that they 
have stated their case the more fully. Their opponents have 
made us aware of their opinions, and have hinted at some of the 
grounds on which they rest, but they have not as yet joined issue 
along the line. 

In spite of this disadvantage I will venture to record my vote, 
such as it is, for the followers of Caspari; and that on the double 
ground of what seem to me flaws in the arguments of the opposing 
side, and of positive indications in their favour. 

In attempting to test this question I will deal mainly with 
Harnack ; and this may be a suitable opportunity to offer some 
more general remarks upon the methods of that illustrious 
scholar. I have spoken of his summary of the subject as brilliant 
and masterly. Those are epithets which his work seems to me 
constantly to deserve. It is impossible not to envy the extra- 
ordinary physical vitality, the intellectual keenness and vigour 
which enter into his work. No one on this side the water for 
a moment grudges him the pre-eminent position which he enjoys, 
most fitly marked by the offer understood to have been made 
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to him by the University of Cambridge of an honorary degree. 
At the same time, I seem to note in his work certain recurring 
and even characteristic defects by the side of its more conspicuous 
excellences. I rarely find a point that can be taken omitted. The 
combined breadth of view and penetrative argument is most 
striking ; but I often find myself differing as to the proportionate 
value of arguments. It seems to me that these are often strict 
where they need to be relaxed, and lax where they ought to be 
strict. In particular I am inclined to question the use that is 
made of the absence of evidence, which is too often treated 
as though it were the same thing as negative evidence, whereas 
really the two things are very different. 

The denial of the existence of specifically Eastern. Creeds 
before 272 A.D. turns largely upon the absence of evidence. 
But in such a case the first question we have to ask ourselves 
is, To what does this absence of evidence amount? Where there 
is no literature there can be no literary evidence. But how much 
literature is there for the whole of Asia Minor, including Cappa- 
docia and Cilicia, for Mesopotamia. Syria, and Palestine, say 
from the time of Melito of Sardis to that of Eusebius? Or, indeed 
how much literature is there between these dates for the whole 
of the Christian East with the one exception of Alexandria or 
Hellenized Egypt? I believe that even the scanty evidence there 
is supplies a fair presumption for the existence of local creeds. 
But if it did not, what would be the worth of the negative in- 
ference ? 

Those who hold that there were creeds in the East before the 
beginning of the fourth century usually start with the assumption 
that there are definite recoverable creeds of the Church of 
Caesarea implied in the discussions at Nicaea in the year 325, 
and of the Church of Jerusalem implied in the catechetical 
lectures of Cyril of Jerusalem in the year 348. Dr. Hort e.g. 
starts from these two creeds, the text of which he prints in his 
Two Dissertations. Warnack lets pass the Creed of Jerusalem, 
but he denies the proof of a local creed at Caesarea. He says 
that the creed given by Eusebius was not the local creed, but 
a creed specially drawn up by him with a view to the Council. 

In the pastoral letter addressed to his diocese, Eusebius gives the 
opening of the statement which he laid before the Council thus :— 
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‘ According as we received from the bishops who were before 
us both when we were catechized and when we received baptism 
(καὶ ἐν τῇ κατηχήσει καὶ Ste τὸ λουτρὸν ἐλαμβάνομεν), and according 
to what we have learned from the holy scriptures, and as we have 
believed and been in the habit of teaching in our own presbyterate 
as well as in our episcopate, so we still believe, and lay the state- 
ment of our belief before you’ (Socr. H. £.i 8). Then follows 
the well-known creed. 

Harnack allows (as it is impossible not to allow) that this creed 
represents the teaching current in the Church at Caesarea, but he 
denies that it was in use fotidem verbis asa creed. Yet if Eusebius 
had wanted to describe the baptismal creed of his Church, it is 
difficult to see what closer language he could have used than 
καθὼς παρελάβομεν. .. καὶ ἐν τῇ κατηχήσει καὶ ὅτε τὸ λουτρὸν ἐλαμβάνο- 
μεν (the imperf. probably points to the preparation for baptism). 
Would not these words exactly suit such a course of catechetical 
lectures as those delivered by St. Cyril at Jerusalem twenty-three 
years later? Yet those lectures were directly based upon a creed. 

We must needs bring to bear the analogy of this neighbouring 
Church. If a creed was in regular use at Jerusalem, is it likely 
to have been otherwise at Caesarea? And is not the creed 
ascribed to that Church just what we should have expected to 
find there, if the Churches of the East were in the habit of using 
their own local varieties of the same original creed ? 


Facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diversa tamen, qualem decet esse sororum. 


Harnack has another argument. The Jerusalem Creed certainly 
had the Appendix to its third paragraph, which is such a striking 
link of connexion between the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds (the 
clauses of the Church, forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of the 
flesh, or of the body, [eternal life]). Eusebius does not reproduce 
this. He breaks off abruptly at ‘We believe also in one Holy 
Spirit.’ It has been commonly assumed (amongst others by 
Dr. Hort) that he did this simply because he confined himself 


. to that portion of the Creed which was relevant to his purpose. 


The true Creed of Nicaea ends at the same place. Harnack 
maintains that the supposition that Eusebius left out anything 
is ‘highly precarious,’ To me it seems most natural that he should 
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do so. And, indeed, when we read Eusebius’ letter, and observe 
how he at once takes up in his comment the three Trinitarian 
articles, we see that to quote the Appendix in full would have 
only interrupted his argument *. 

Fortunately we are not left to subjective impressions one way 
or the other. We have another analogous case which shows 
exactly how the disputants of the day felt themselves stand 
towards the clauses of the Appendix. The First Antiochene 
Formula of 341 A.D. ends, ‘ We also believe in the Holy Ghost. 
And if we are to go on (el δὲ δεῖ προσθεῖναι), we believe besides 
in the resurrection of the flesh, and in eternal life’ (Socrates, H. Z. 
ii 10: Hahn® § 153). Clearly there was a sense that these further 
clauses were detachable from the main body of the Creed, and 
might be quoted, or not, as suited the purpose of the speaker. 

It seems to me therefore that both Harnack’s objections are 
of the nature of refinements—needless and uncalled-for refine- 
ments—which under an appearance of exact science only serve 
to divert a plain and natural inference. 

But if we once admit that the creed laid by Eusebius before 
the Council was the local creed of his Church, then I cannot 
but think that the theory of Kattenbusch and Harnack breaks 
down altogether. Bishop Lightfoot in his famous article in the 
Dictionary of Christian Biography puts the birth of Eusebius 
about 260 A.D., so that he would be something like twelve years 
old when Aurelian intervened in the affairs of Antioch. In 
other words, he was in all probability already baptized, and 
had already been catechized in the Caesarean Creed, at a time 
when, on the Kattenbusch-Harnack hypothesis, the parent of 
that creed had not yet reached Antioch—much less Caesarea 
or Jerusalem. With that one fact the whole edifice collapses. - 

Even if there had been a slight probability on Harnack’s side 
instead of against him, I submit that he should have reflected what 
a slender thread his theory was hanging by, and how entirely 
it would fall to the ground if this one postulate were otherwise 
in fact than he assumed. The precariousness of the situation 
was with him and not with his opponents. 


4. It is a similar case to the argument for the omission of the doxology in Matt. 
vi 13 from the fact that ἐὰν γὰρ ἀφῆτε is meant 
ἀφήκαμεν, and the doxology breaks this connexion. 
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The argument just used is a short cut which, looking at it as 
dispassionately as I can, does not seem to me less decisive because 
it is short. But I believe that we should arrive at the same result 
if we go the whole round of the East and examine the evidence 
relating to the several Churches one by one. 

Harnack and Kattenbusch, I submit again, forget the difficulty 
of proving a negative, and as they pass from one item of evidence 
to another are not as much troubled as they should be by the 
residual possibilities which they are leaving behind them. 

One positive argument there is against the existence of a definite 
type of creed in the East, viz. that derived from the two short 
confessions of Gregory Thaumaturgus and Aphraates (Hahn* 
§§ 185, 16). These are so divergent from the common type 
as to suggest the inference that their authors were not acquainted 
with it. The inference may hold good in the case of Aphraates. 
But in a Syriac writer, beyond the Tigris and outside the limits 
of the Roman world, this would no more surprise us than that he 
should not show signs of acquaintance with the Catholic Epistles. 
The case of Gregory Thaumaturgus has perhaps rather more 
significance. The extent of this we shall try to estimate later. 

If we take a survey of the Eastern Churches during the Ante- 
Nicene period we naturally find the most abundant material in 
Egypt. Kattenbusch has discussed this at length, both in his 
first and in his second volume. We do not, however, as it seems 
to me, reach daylight until we come to the small print appendix 
at the end of the treatment in vol. ii, and then rather in spite 
of the author. 

Kattenbusch begins by admitting the substantial genuineness 
of the baptismal interrogations in the so-called ‘ Egyptian Church 
Order’ (preserved in the Coptic version of the Apostolic Consti- 
tutions), a shorter and older form of which is found in the Canons 
ascribed to Hippolytus. Kattenbusch agrees with Achelis and 
most other scholars in accepting these as really traceable to 
Hippolytus of Rome, and he thus accounts for the resemblance 
which the interrogations present to the clauses of the Roman 
Creed. These interrogations were in use in Egypt in the third 
century, and they are the only factor that Kattenbusch finds 
it necessary to assume to explain the phenomena, with the 
addition of some knowledge of the Roman Creed itself, which 
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he attributes to Origen in the latter part of his life. He questions 
the existence of an Egyptian Creed, properly so called. 

But in the appendix to his second discussion of the subject 
in vol. ii, he prints a form of creed, brought to his notice by 
Preuschen, which is said to have been used by Macarius the 
Great, a hermit of the Scetic desert, whose life extended over 
ninety years of the fourth century, in an interview with a Hierakite 
heretic, which seems to be historical. 

Now this creed has striking points of contact on the one 
hand with the letter of Alexander, Bishop of Alexandria, to his 
namesake of Constantinople in 323 A.D., and on the other hand, 
with the confession of Arius about 321 A. Ὁ. (both Ante-Nicene). 
And it is further to be observed that some of the more marked 
expressions, (τὸν) ἐπὶ συντελείᾳ τῶν αἰώνων εἰς ἀθέτησιν τῆς ἁμαρτίας 
ἐπιδημήσαντα ἐν σαρκί, are not only common to Macarius and 
Alexander, but occur, as Kattenbusch candidly points out, with 
considerable frequency in the writings of St. Athanasius. 

I have little doubt that these coincidences really point to an 
Egyptian Creed (see also Kattenbusch, ii 251, 253). When once 
we assume this, the lengthened investigations of the language of 
Dionysius of Alexandria, Origen, and Clement will take a different 
colour. Kattenbusch repeatedly admits that their language would 
be consistent with the use of a creed, and only says that it does 
not require it. It would actually require it if we could be sure 
that some of Rufinus’ translations accurately represented their 
original. In any case, I should have been prepared to say that 
it at least favoured the use of a creed. And when we bring in 
these clear indications from the end of the period, that use appears 
to be raised to a high degree of probability. 

When we pass on to Syria and Palestine, the material is 
ample for the fourth century, scanty for the third, The facts 
here (with the exception of what has been said above about the 
Creed of Caesarea) would, for the most part, be explicable upon 
the hypothesis of Kattenbusch and Harnack, who believe that 
Antioch was the centre for the dissemination of the Roman 
Creed throughout the East, and who assign an important part 
in this dissemination to Lucian and his school. 

Kattenbusch, however, shows himself conscious that an objec- 


tion may be drawn to his view from the Syriac Didascalia, which 
VOI. 1. Cc 
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forms the base of Ajost. Constitt. vi 30 (printed side by side, 
ii 206). Funk, who has examined the date of this work most 
fully, assigns it to the first half of the third century. Harnack 
would place the original Didascalia in the first half, but the 
copy used by the Syriac translator in the second half of the 
century ; Kattenbusch would put it after Paul of Samosata. On 
his theory (and Harnack’s) it cannot be earlier; for it implies 
a creed like the Roman. The allies must feel that the dates are 
again becoming rather uncomfortably crowded. And in the 
background there is the Creed of Caesarea. 

For Cappadocia we have a state of things which, on a smaller 
scale, is rather like that in regard to Egypt. The only extant 
Ante-Nicene literature is Firmilian’s letter to Cyprian (2. Ixxv 
in the Cyprianic collection). Now just as there is one conspicuous 
passage in the writings of Clement (Strom. vii 15 § 9c ; Katten- 
busch, ii 118) which, though it does not exactly prove, yet seems 
distinctly to favour the regular use of a creed, so aiso in this letter 
of Firmilian’s there is one paragraph which seems to point to a like 
conclusion. Firmilian is arguing on the question as to the necessity 
for repeating baptism given by heretics ; and in § 11 he quotes what 
is to him the horrible case of a woman who had been impelled 
by a demon to baptize. It only made the matter worse that the 
baptism was administered with all the regular forms: cud nec 
symbolum trinitatis nec interrogatio legitima et ecclesiastica 
defuit (cf. usitata et legitima verba interrogationis in the pre- 
ceding §). 

I do not press symbolum trinitatis*, because it might be 
difficult to say for what it stood in Firmilian’s Greek, or that 
it necessarily implied more than baptism in the Threefold Name. 
But when we remember how constantly elsewhere (including 
Egypt and, we may say, Palestine) the formulae of interrogation 
required answers modelled upon the local creed, it is fair to 
presume that this would be the case in Cappadocia, and the words 
legitima et ecclesiastica seem to me to suggest at once some- 
thing fuller than a bare confession of the Trinity, and something 
more in touch with the usage of the rest of the Christian world. 

But however this may be, I must needs think that we have the 


5 σύμβολον, in the sense of ‘creed,’ is said to be not found earlier than Cyril of 
Alexandria, 
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same sort of verification here that there is in the case of the 
Egyptian Creed. The Third Formula of Antioch in 341 is 
expressly ascribed to Theophronius, Bishop of Tyana, one of the 
cities of Cappadocia. Now Kattenbusch himself has noticed the 
sort of triangular relation which subsists between the confession 
of Theophronius, a confession of another Cappadocian, the Sophist 
~Asterius, and the Second Formula of Antioch. There are 
striking points of contact between each of these confessions. 
Indeed, so far does this go, that in a small print appendix of 
‘his second volume, Kattenbusch admits the possibility that the 
Second Formula of Antioch may have been actually inspired 
by Asterius (ii 264 f.). But I think we may venture to draw 
for him the conclusion which he refuses to draw for himself— 
that Asterius, Theophronius, and both the Second and Third 
Antiochene Creeds are all based on a form of creed current in 
Cappadocia, just as we drew a similar inference as to the relation 
of Arius, Alexander, and Macarius the Great to a form of creed 
current in Egypt. Students of Dr. Hort’s Two Dissertations 
may be interested to know that a characteristic feature of the 
Cappadocian Creed was its use of the phrase μονογενὴς θεός. 

If we could take over Kunze’s conclusion that the Creed of 
Marcus the Hermit is really the local creed of Ancyra, we 
should then have a local creed established for Galatia. But 
although Zahn wholly, and Harnack partially, are inclined to 
assent to this proposition, both Loofs and Kattenbusch demur, 
and, as at present advised, I should find myself on the side of the 
doubters. In any case,the Creed of Marcus cannot be localized 
with so much certainty as to become a determining factor in 
the argument. 

Kunze may perhaps have something to say about the original 
Creed of Byzantium, but it is not likely that that will have any 
more vital bearing upon the main issue. 

In regard to the province of Asia one little creed stands out— 
the confession of faith put forward by the presbyters against 
Noetus (Routh, Script. Eccl. Opusc. i 50). But this, and the great 
question of Irenaeus, I may reserve for a little longer. 

Looking back over the course by which we have travelled, 
I cannot but think that, considering the scantiness of the material 
accessible to us, the indications are really by no means slight that 
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there were local creeds existing before the time of Aurelian in 
Egypt, in Palestine, in Syria, and in Eastern Asia Minor. 

If Harnack does not admit this, he yet makes some important 
concessions towards those who maintain it. These concessions 
deserve to be stated as examples of his resourcefulness and 
strenuous way of facing a complex problem. They will also 
show how he regards a considerable part at least of the phenomena 
on which the opposing case may be supposed to rest. 

‘The result of our investigation,’ he says, ‘is not purely negative; 
rather we can allow that the advocates of a primitive Oriental 
type of creed, up to a certain point, are in the right. There did, 
in fact, exist as far back as the beginning of the second century 
in the East (that is, in Asia Minor, or in Asia Minor and Syria), 
amongst other things, a Christological μάθημα, organically related 
[ b/utverwandt] to the second article of the Roman Creed, which in 
its peculiar parts and formulae lasted on until it passed into the 
Oriental Creeds of the fourth century. There existed also for- 
mulae in regard to the “ One God, Creator of heaven and earth,” 
and His incarnate Son, which also lasted on [durchgeschlagen] 
and influenced the whole course of creed-development, including 
many modifications of the Roman Creed in the West (the uniform 
theological tenor [ Haltung] of the Oriental Creeds in the second 
article has its root in the primitive σαρκωθέντα). There existed, 
lastly, a formula which referred to the holy, prophetic Spirit, and 
the facts which that Spirit had proclaimed in regard to Christ. 
Besides these larger sections, such details as the descensus and 
catholica also point to the East’ (Hauck-Herzog, PRE *i 752). 

So much of the substance of the Creed is included in these 
admissions, that the negative which they are intended to qualify 
loses most of its sting. I would ask, however, whether it is not 
after all the simpler and more probable hypothesis that the 
Creed existed as a whole, undergoing slight modifications in 
the different localities, but with the definite type everywhere 
in the background, than to suppose that these floating and fluid 
μαθήματα retained their shape and cohesion down to the fourth 
century. 

But on the other hand I should be prepared myself to make 
a concession which might perhaps go some little way to meet 
Harnack’s objections. I believe that the existence of a formu- 
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lated creed goes back as far in the East as in the West, but 
I believe that there was a perceptible difference in its use during 
the period before the Arian controversy. This difference, how- 
ever, I should be inclined to refer to psychological causes. The 
two leading representatives of Greek and Latin theology at this 
period are Tertullian and Origen. Does not the mere mention 
of those two names suggest at once all the explanation we need ? 
I do not mean only that it explains the difference of type between 
the Eastern and the Western Creeds—though it does explain that 
most abundantly—but I mean also that it explains the greater 
craving on the one side than on the other for a fixed definite 
objective authority, and the greater frequency of the appeal 
to that authority. It was not so natural to the speculative 
Eastern mind to bind itself by rule as it was to the legal 
unspeculative West. Tertullian and Origen are only very pointed 
examples of the general tendency of the Western and Eastern 
mind. I doubt if it is necessary to go beyond this kind of 
consideration to account for the comparative eccentricity of the 
Creed of Gregory Thaumaturgus. I seek the solution rather 
in the man than in the conditions. 

If we may consider that the position has now been made 
good that the Eastern branch of the Creed as well as the 
Western already existed in the third century, the only remaining 
question will be, how much further back we can trace it, and what 
was its ultimate relation to the Western branch and to the original 
Creed. Here comes in a valuable observation made by Dr. Loofs. 
The writings of Irenaeus contain a number of creed-like passages, 
or passages which have every appearance of being based upon 
a creed*. These passages were collected by Harnack in vol. i 
of his (and von Gebhardt’s) edition of the Apostolic Fathers. 
Now Dr. Loofs has remarked, what is indeed evident as soon 
as our attention is called to it, that Irenaeus already has many 
of the most characteristic expressions of the Eastern Creeds. He 
inserts ἕνα in both the two first articles ἕνα Θεόν, ἕνα Χριστὸν 
Ἰησοῦν. He clearly had a clause corresponding to ποιητὴν οὐρανοῦ 
καὶ γῆς. He had παθόντα, and σταυρωθέντα with ἐπὶ Ποντίου Πιλάτου 

* Harnack’s denial (in his latest work, PRE* i 752) that they really are so 
based seems to me to be a paradox. But it is fair to say that I have not before 
me his article in the Zeitschnift f. Theol. u. Kirche, iv 149 ff. 
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after instead of before it. He seems also to have had ἐν δόξῃ of 
the Second Coming. Along with these peculiarities, every one 
of which is distinctively Eastern, Irenaeus has one only which 
is characteristic of the oldest form of the Western Creed—in three 
well-attested places Χριστὸν Ἰησοῦν for ᾿Ιησοῦν Χριστόν. It is quite 
possible that this really belongs to the primitive Creed. 

But in regard to the others, is it not natural and obvious to 
infer that the separation of the Eastern and the Western types 
had already taken place, and that Irenaeus himself had carried 
with him the creed of his home in Smyrna? This inference 
is confirmed by the brief confession of the Presbyters in Hippo- 
lytus ¢. Noetum 1. That too has ἕνα θεόν ; it has παθόντα and 
ἀποθανόντα--- both originally Eastern. There is perhaps more 
room to doubt about Justin, though he too has two or three 
of the Eastern peculiarities. 

But if Irenaeus took an Eastern Creed from his home, that 
would carry back the type to the middle of the second century. 
Much further than this I doubt if we should go. For this main 
reason: Zahn is of opinion that ἕνα (before θεόν) was part of the 
primitive Creed, and that this was dropped out and πατέρα inserted 
in his hypothetical Roman recension of 200-220 A.D. But would 
it not be better to invert this? The three first peculiarities 
of the Eastern Creeds, ἕνα θεόν, with ἕνα Χριστὸν ᾿Ιησοῦν, and 
ποιητὴν οὐρανοῦ καὶ γῆς, are obviously controversial and aimed 
against the Gnostics, with their multitude of aeons, their Demi- 
urge, and their separation of ᾿Ιησοῦς and Χριστός ". But, that being 
50, it is surely natural to put the nicn-controversial form first. The 
primitive Creed arose, it is fair to’believe, before the controversies 
of the second century became acute. And the primitive Creed cor- 
responded more nearly to the Roman type than to the Oriental. 
The Eastern mind played upon it ; and, as a result of that play, 
what began with a close resemblance to the Apostles’ Creed 
ended with a close resemblance to the Nicene. 


W. SANDAY. 


® Zahn (op. cit. p. 61) adopts the alternative explanation that the changes were 
made under the stress of the Monarchian controversy. It is perhaps somewhat in 
his favour that Tertullian, as well as Irenaeus, has unicum or unum deum. But 


may not he too have been influenced by the Eastern Creed, through his intimate 
relations with Asia Minor ? 
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ANSELM’S ARGUMENT FOR THE BEING 
OF GOD—ITS HISTORY AND WHAT 
IT PROVES. 


THE so-called ontological proof of the being of God is at first 
sight a very strange piece of theological dialectic, and it has 
gone through a curious history. Stated first by Anselm, it was 
generally rejected by the Schoolmen on grounds already pressed 
against it in Anselm’s time by the monk Gaunilo. It was 
revived in a somewhat modified form by Descartes, and again 
attacked, first by Gassendi, and subsequently by Kant, on 
substantially the same grounds which had been alleged by 
Gaunilo. Finally, it was defended in a somewhat ambiguous 
way by Hegel, who maintained that it represents a valid process 
of thought under a form that conceals its real import and 
cogency. It may be useful to reconsider its history and meaning. 

It is ostensibly an argument from the conception of God in 
our minds to His existence as an objective reality ; and it is put 
by Anselm in regular syllogistic form. Scripture, he argues, has 
truly declared the man ‘ who hath said in his heart that there is 
no God,’ to be a fool; for no one can deny God's existence 
without contradicting himself. He, like every one who uses the 
word God, must conceive Him as the greatest of beings. That, 
indeed, is a mere analytic judgement ; for, unless we thought of 
a greatest of beings, we should not think of God at all. But 
this predicate ‘greatest,’ or ‘that beyond which nothing greater 
can be conceived,’ involves existence ; for God would not be the 
greatest that can be conceived, if He were a mere idea, a mere 
subjective appearance, and not also an objective reality. If God 
were only an idea, we could think of something greater than 
God: of a Being, who was not merely in our thoughts, but also 
in existence. 

To this reasoning, Gaunilo made the natural objection that we 
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cannot take the mere idea of a thing as proving its existence. 
We can argue, he asserts, from essence to essence, from existence 
to existence ; but we cannot legitimately cross over from essence 
to existence. Otherwise, we could easily prove the reality of 
anything which we can set before us in thought. Think of an 
island in the ocean, which we may call a lost island because no 
one has ever been able to find it, an island of the blessed, richer, 
more fertile, more delightful than any that we know, an island 
perfect in every respect: must we not regard existence as one 
of the elements included in its perfection? May we not, then, 
argue that, as such an island existing would be more perfect 
than the mere thought of it, therefore such an island exists? 
The salto mortale from thought to existence might just as well 
be made in behalf of a perfect island as of a Being perfect in all 
respects, and it is as impossible in the one case as in the other. 
What Anselm really proves is that, if a being corresponding to 
our thought of the greatest being could otherwise be shown to 
exist, He would necessarily be self-subsistent, a being whose 
existence was derived from Himself. 

The answer which Anselm makes to these objections is that 
there is an essential distinction between the idea of God and all 
other ideas ; it is the one and only idea which overreaches the 
difference between thought and reality. ‘Everything can be 
thought wot to be except that which zs supremely. In other 
words, all those things can be conceived not to be which have 
beginning or end or combination of parts—whatever, in short, 
is in time or place, and is not an absolute whole—while that 
alone cannot be thought not to be, in which there is neither 
beginning nor end nor combination of parts, and which no 
thought ever finds except as always and everywhere whole.’ 
It appears, therefore, that by ‘that than which nothing greater 
can be conceived,’ Anselm means the Absolute, as a unity which 
is beyond all limitation and difference. And his contention is 
that we have a consciousness of an infinite Being, not merely in 
the sense of that which is beyond any greatness that may be 
given, but in the sense of an absolute totality in unity, which has 
nothing beyond it and can be limited by nothing but itself, and 
that such a consciousness cannot be conceived as a mere thought, 
which is a phenomenon of our subjectivity. 
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The defect, however, of this argument, as Anselm states it, is 
that it seems to start with the opposition of subject and object, 
as if it were an absolute opposition, in which there were mere 
ideas on one side and pure realities on the other ; and then 
goes on to bring in a consciousness of the unity which transcends 
this opposition as if z¢ were one of these ideas. But if we hold 
to the opposition, we cannot make a bridge from thought to 
existence by means of the mere thought of existence. In other 
words, existence can neither in this, nor in any other case, be 
added on to thought by any extension of its content. For, even 
if the content added be that of the unity of thought and being, 
it cannot enable us to go beyond the form of thought itself, or 
pass over from it to the form of reality. To admit such a trans- 
ition, we must assume that very unity we seek to prove; and 
that is just what Anselm does. He assumes, in short, that an 
addition to the content of thought will make it more than 
thought, and will break through the opposition, which he started 
by assuming, between thought and reality. But if such a unity, 
can be reached at all, it can only be by a reconsideration of the 
grounds upon which thought was opposed to reality, and cannot 
be smuggled in as part of the content of thought. 

This point will become clearer if we follow the Cartesian 
reproduction of the argument. Descartes had laid down the 
principle that ‘if we form no judgement except regarding objects 
that are clearly and distinctly represented to us by the under- 
standing, we can never be deceived’; and in his /i/th Meditation, 
he goes on first to illustrate this by the mathematical relations 
of things, and then to apply it to the idea of God. ‘I discover,’ 
he says, ‘in my mind innumerable ideas of objects, which cannot 
be esteemed pure negations, though they perhaps possess no 
reality beyond my thought, and which are not framed by me— 
although it may be in my power to think or not to think them 
—but have true and immutable natures of their own. So, for 
example, when I imagine a triangle, though there perhaps is 
not and never was in any place in the universe such a figure, 
it remains nevertheless true that this figure possesses a certain 
determinate nature, form, or essence, which is immutable and 
eternal and not framed by me nor in any degree dependent on 
my thought: as appears from the circumstance that various 
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properties of the triangle may be demonstrated ; for example, 
that its three angles are equal to two right angles, that its 
greatest side is subtended by its greatest angle, and the like ; 
which properties, whether I will or not, I clearly discern to 
belong to it—though I did not think of them at all beforehand, 
when for the first time I recognized a triangle as such—and 
which accordingly cannot be said to be invented by me.’ Then, 
after dwelling on the fact that in this way our clear and distinct 
apprehension of certain geometrical relations gives us true 
knowledge, he goes on to say, ‘But now, if from the very 
fact that I can draw from my thought the idea of an object, it 
follows that all that I clearly and distinctly recognize to pertain 
to that object, really pertains to it, may I not derive from this 
an argument for the being of God, and, indeed, a demonstrative 
proof of it? It is as certain that I find in me the idea of God 
as that I find in me the idea of any figure or number—the idea, 
that is, of a Being supremely perfect; and I apprehend that an 
actual and eternal existence belongs to His nature no less clearly 
than I apprehend that all I can demonstrate of any figure or 
number veritably belongs to the nature of that figure or number. 
Hence, even though all the conclusions I have reached in the 
previous JJeditations were proved to be invalid, the existence 
of God would pass with me for a truth at least as certain as 
I ever judged any of the truths of mathematics to be; though, 
indeed, such an argument may not immediately seem to be 
self-evident, but rather to have much of the appearance of 
ἃ sophism. For, as I am accustomed in all other cases to make 
a distinction between essence and existence, it seems natural for 
me to believe that the existence of God also is separate from 
His essence, and that I can conceive of God as not actually 
existing. But nevertheless, when I consider the matter more 
attentively, I see manifestly that the existence of God can no 
more be separated from His essence than the property of having 
its angles equal to two right angles can be separated from the 
essence of a triangle, or the idea of a mountain from that of 
a valley ; so that it is not less impossible to conceive of a God, 
that is, of a Being supremely perfect, to whom existence is want- 
ing, or, in other words, of a God to whom a particular perfection 
is wanting, than to conceive of a mountain without a valley. 
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‘ But it will be said that, though I cannot conceive of a God 
without existence any more than of a mountain without a valley, 
yet, just as from the fact that I cannot conceive a mountain 
without a valley it does not follow that any mountain exists in 
the world, so likewise, though I conceive God as existing, it 
does not follow that God exists; for my thought imposes no 
necessity upon things. And just as I can imagine a winged 
horse, though there be no such creature, so I might perhaps 
attribute existence to God though no God existed. I answer 
that the cases are not analogous, and that there is a fallacy 
lurking under the objection. For from the fact that I cannot 
conceive a mountain without a valley, it does not follow that 
any mountain or valley is in existence, but only that the 
mountain and the valley, whether they do or do not exist, are 
inseparable from one another. Whereas, on the other hand, 
from the fact that I cannot conceive God except as existing, 
it follows that existence is inseparable from Him, and therefore 
that He exists; not, indeed, that my thought can cause it to 
be so or impose any necessity upon things, but contrariwise 
the necessity that is in the thing itself, i.e. the necessity of the 
existence of God, determines me to have this thought. For 
I am not at liberty to conceive a God without existence, i.e. 
a Being supremely perfect, who yet is without one perfection, 
as I am at liberty to conceive a horse with or without wings.’ 

Against this argument, Gassendi brought the old objection 
that we can only pass from thought to thought and from 
existence to existence, but not from thought to existence ; or, 
as he otherwise puts it, we cannot enumerate among the 
perfections included in the content of the idea of God the 
form or act by which He exists. And this objection is taken 
up and urged still more forcibly by Kant, who asserts that the 
idea of a necessarily existing Being, a Being the very conception 
of whom involves existence, implies a kind of μετάβασις és ἄλλο 
γένος. In all judgements of logical necessity we posit the predicate 
in reference to the subject, or as analytically contained in the 
idea of the subject; and therefore, if the notion of being is 
contained in any subject, we can produce it in the predicate. 
But we assert the predicate only on condition of the position 
of the subject of which it is predicated. We cannot, therefore, _ 
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deny the predicate if we admit the subject ; but nothing hinders 
us from denying them both together. So if God is posited, we 
may say that existence is necessarily one of his predicates, but 
we cannot say that it is necessary to posit God at all. To 
include the absolute position of the subject in the notion of the 
subject is like taking the ‘is’ of the copula, which merely 
indicates the relative or hypothetical position of the predicate, 
as if it expressed absolute position; it is to include in the 
thought of the subject the determination of it as existing and 
not merely as thought. But existence adds nothing to the 
content of a thought. There is no more in ten thousand actual 
than in ten thousand possible dollars. No doubt, there is 
a difference in their relation to me, when the one exists only 
in my thought and the other also in my purse; but the 
difference is extraneous to the content of the conception. 
Existence cannot, therefore, be inferred a priori from conceptions 
alone ; it can be established only ὦ posteriori by data of sense, 
which are determined by the conceptions of the understanding 
as part of the connexion of experience. But no such data can 
be got for the idea of God. 

In all this we have only the old objection restated in terms 
of the Kantian philosophy. The argument, in all its different 
forms, seems to start with the opposition of thought and being, 
and then, by means of the special content of the idea of God, 
it attempts to make a bridge between thought and being; but 
the bridge ex hypothesi can never reach the opposite side. Kant 
seems to get beyond this dualistic presupposition in so far as he 
shows that we determine objects as such through our thought ; 
but this conclusion he immediately qualifies by maintaining 
that the thought which apprehends the object is not pure 
thought, but thought as determining a given matter of sense; 
and the object so reached is therefore only phenomenal. But 
for pure thought to apprehend objects, and objects which are 
not phenomenal but real, remains for Kant an impossibility. 

Kant, however, as often, shows us the bottom of the difficulty 
and the way out of it, a way that was already indicated by 
Descartes when he said that the idea of God was not simply 
one idea among others which we may have, but that it is an 
idea which we must have, an idea which is presupposed in the 
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consciousness of self as in the consciousness of objects, and 
which therefore we cannot refuse to admit, if we assert the 
validity of self-consciousness or that of the consciousness of 
objects. This argument is stated by Descartes—not in immediate 
connexion with the ontological argument, but in an earlier part 
of the Meditations—where he says that we cannot be conscious 
of ourselves except in relation to a Being more complete than 
ourselves and who is indeed the absolute standard of complete- 
ness. ‘It ought not to be imagined that we do not conceive 
the infinite by a true idea but only by the negation of that 
which is finite, as we comprehend rest and darkness by the 
negation of movement and light: since on the contrary I see 
evidently that there is more reality in the infinite than in the 
finite substance, and therefore that I have the idea of the infinite 
in me prior to the idea of the finite, i.e. that in me the idea 
of God is prior to the idea of myself: for how would it be 
possible that I should be conscious that I doubt or desire, 
i.e. that there is something wanting to me and that I am not 
all perfect, if I had not in me the idea of a more perfect being 
than myself by comparison with whom I am conscious of the 
defects of my own nature?’ Descartes then goes on to maintain 
that we do not first posit the finite, and then by thinking away 
its limit come to the idea of the infinite, but that, contrariwise, 
the idea of the infinite is the positive basis of all thought of the 
finite. ‘This idea,’ he says, ‘is quite clear and distinct ; for all 
that my mind conceives clearly and distinctly of what is real and 
true and contains in it any perfection, is contained and comprised 
entirely in this idea. Nor is it any argument against this that 
I do not comprehend the infinite, and that there are in God 
an infinity of things which I cannot understand or in any way 
attain to by my thought. For it is of the nature of the infinite 
that I, who am finite and limited, cannot comprehend it. It 
suffices that I understand this well. and that all the things which 
I conceive clearly and in which I know that there is some perfec- 
tion—and perhaps also a multitude of others which I do not 
know—are in God formally or eminently. This, I say, suffices 
to make the idea I have of Him the most clear and distinct of all 
those that are in me.’ 

The meaning of this is, obviously, that I as a determinate or 
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finite being am conscious of myself as a special modification 
or part of the infinite whole, and know myself as I know other 
finite things only as in it and related to it. In fact, Descartes goes 
on in the next Meditation to maintain that all knowledge of objects, 
and especially the knowledge of the self is reached by a negative 
determination of the absolute or infinite Being, who alone is con- 
ceived as having a purely positive reality and therefore a purely 
. affirmative determination. ‘There is present to my thought 
not only a real and positive idea of God, as of a Being supremely 
perfect ; but also, so to speak, a certain negative idea of nothing- 
ness, i.e. of that which is infinitely removed from every kind 
of perfection: and thus I am a mean between God and nothing- 
ness. In other words, there is nothing to be found in me which 
can bring me into error, in so far as the Supreme Being has 
produced me: but if I consider myself as participating in some 
fashion in nothingness or not-being, i.e. in so far as I am not 
myself the Supreme Being but am in many things defective, 
I find myself exposed to an infinity of wants: so that I ought 
not to be astonished if I am deceived. And thus I know 
that error is not something real which depends on God, but 
is solely a defect.’ 

There is in this logic a mixture of truth and error: truth, 
in so far as Descartes corrects the mistake which he himself 
had made in the first instance, in treating self-consciousness as 
the primary principle of knowledge, and failing to recognize 
that the consciousness of self is but one element in our thought, 
which can be distinguished but not separated from the other 
elements of which we are conscious; but error, in so far as this 
distinction is taken as merely negative or privative, and not as 
involving any positive relation of the elements distinguished. 
The effect of this doctrine is seen at once in Spinoza, with 
whom the removal of all determinations, viewed as merely 
negative, carries us back to the sole reality of an infinite sub- 
stance which yet is absolutely undeterminate. It is only by 
partial unfaithfulness to this view that Spinoza is able to 
develop any distinction of attributes and modes within his 
absolute substance. The truth, however, which underlies this 
whole movement of thought from Descartes to Spinoza is one 
which was partly hidden from Descartes himself, and altogether 
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hidden from the individualistic philosophy of the next generation, 
viz. that the rational individual as such cannot be conscious of 
himself except in distinction from, and relation to, other things 
and beings, and must therefore know himself and all other 
things and beings as forming parts of one whole, one intelligible 
universe. Or, to put it more generally, he is a being who can 
know himself, as he can know all particular objects, only through 
the universal. This is, as we have seen, what is expressed by 
Descartes when he declares that the consciousness of God is 
prior to the consciousness of self, though unfortunately he 
expresses this truth in such a way that the self tends to dis- 
appear in God. Still the general truth, that the consciousness 
of God is not separable from but presupposed in the conscious- 
ness of self, is independent of this misconception. And it leads 
to a new view of the ontological argument. The thought of God 
ceases to be regarded simply as one among many other thoughts 
we may have, and becomes the idea of the unity which is pre- 
supposed in all our consciousness of the particular existence 
either of ourselves or of anything else, an idea which in some 
form or other we must have. The argument, therefore, according 
to this interpretation of it, is not from an idea viewed as a sub- 
jective state of the individual mind to an object corresponding 
to it; but rather the idea of God, by its priority to all dis- 
tinction of objectivity and subjectivity, is to be regarded as 
at once the principle of being and of knowledge, and there- 
fore at once objective and subjective. For, if we know all 
things, and especially the subject as opposed to the object, and 
the object as opposed to the subject, by the differentiation of 
a presupposed unity, it becomes absurd to treat this presupposed 
unity as itself a special phase of the subject. This, no doubt, 
alters the form of the argument—as an argument from an idea 
in our minds to something out of our minds, an argument pre- 
supposing the absoluteness of the very distinction which by 
means of the idea of God it seeks to reduce to something relative, 
and therefore makes the conclusion the direct negation of the 
premises. Rather, we are now bound to say, the division of 
subject and object, as a division in our consciousness, is possible 
only on the presupposition of a unity which is beyond the division 
and which manifests itself in it. 
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The result of this discussion, then, seems to be that we cannot 
give a true meaning to the ontological argument except by regard- 
ing it not as starting from thought as a subjective state in order 
to reach the objective, but as starting from a consciousness that, 
as all distinctions are relative, the ultimate principle of being and 
knowing must be a unity which underlies, comprehcnds, and is 
manifested in all forms of both. The true ontological argument 
is, therefore, an argument that begins with the idea of God, or 
perhaps at this stage we should rather say of the Absolute, as 
the unity of ‘all thinking things, all objects of all thought,’ and 
tries to unfold all the differences of subject and object, and all 
other differences, as subordinate to this unity. 

And this at once points out the relation of the ontological 
argument to the other traditional arguments for the Being of 
God. They represent the regress from the finite as such to the 
infinite ; 22 represents the return from the infinite to the finite: 
and either class of argument is imperfect without the other. 

The argument a contingentia mundi and the design argument 
are different stages in the process of thought by which the mind 
rises from the finite to the infinite. Both of them in their 
syllogistic form are liable to the objection that they put into 
the conclusion more than is in the premises. But almost every 
one has now become aware that the strict syllogistic form does 
not adequately represent the real process of inference. It is far 
more truly represented, as Descartes tends to represent it, as 
a movement of thought in which the premises furnish merely 
a starting point which is transformed and superseded by the 
conclusion. Thus at first we take the finite as an absolute 
reality. But, so taken, it contradicts itself and points to the 
infinite as its truth. It might, indeed. be maintained that this 
is the true description of the process of reasoning or inference in 
all cases in which there is any real advance of thought, and not 
a mere analytical restatement of what is already known. The 
movement of thought is never a real advance, unless it brings 
the premises together in a unity which transforms them and 
gives them a new meaning. And thus, stating it epigrammati- 
cally, we might say that in every fruitful inference the conclusion 
contradicts the premises; though this would only be one half 
of the truth, for it must also reinstate them in a new form. Be 
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this however as it may, it is evident that the case is so here, or, 
in other words, that the real meaning of the argument a@ contin- 
gentia mundi is that the particular existences which we at first — 
take as self-subsistent realities are discovered to be finite and 
contingent, and are therefore seen to exist only in and through 
the infinite. And, again, the real meaning of the design argument 
is that the particular ends of finite existence, which at first 
seemed to be ends in themselves, are recognized to be only 
elements in, or phases of, the absolute good. On the other hand, 
the ontological argument in its true meaning must be taken as 
just the opposite counterpart of these, as expressing the move- 
ment of thought from the infinite to the finite, the movement 
in which the infinite or absolute manifests itself to be no mere 
Spinozistic substance or ἄπειρον in which all definite existence is 
lost—the lion’s den before which all the footsteps are directed 
inwards and none outwards—but essentially a living principle, 
a principle of knowing and being, which reveals itself in the 
natural and spiritual !world, in the existence of finite objects and 
in the consciousness of finite subjects, yet does not in all this 
differentiation lose itself or its unity. Hence it may be regarded 
as the peculiarly Christian argument, the process of thought cor- 
responding to the idea of the Adyos or self-revealing nature of God. 
From this point of view, what we have in the argument of An- 
selm is only an example of that degeneration of speculative ideas 
into an external ratiocinative form, of which the Scholastic philo- 
sophy gives us so many instances, which in fact might be said to 
be the πρῶτον ψεῦδος of Scholasticism. This becomes still clearer 
when we observe that Anselm, in answering the objections of 
Gaunilo, is obliged to use language about the difference of the 
idea of God from other ideas, which implies that it is nothing else 
than that consciousness of the whole to which we must carry 
back all determination of the parts; and further that in Descartes 
we have a still more distinct movement in the same direction, 
towards the restoration of the speculative meaning of the idea. 
The Cartesian view, therefore, as we have seen, led immediately 
to the Pantheism of Spinoza, which, whatever its defects, first 
distinctly makes the unity of all things the presupposition and 
starting point from which alone we can reach a true determination 
of all particular and finite existence, whether natural or spiritual. 
VOL. I. . D 
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Let me put this in another form. The essential error of 
Scholastic philosophy is, that in it the analytic spirit is not 
controlled by the consciousness that every distinction is also 
a relation and therefore implies a unity beyond it. The 
consequence is that it admits—or at least consciously admits— 
no synthetic movement of thought, no movement that goes 
beyond the notions or beliefs with which we start, or crosses 
the boundary of any distinctions we have once made. [15 
thought is ruled by the principle of identity, in the sense in 
which that principle is understood by formal logic. Applied 
to the opposition of thought and reality, this means that we 
cannot in our argument cross from the one to the other, but 
must, as Gaunilo said, move only from thought to thought, from 
existence to existence, since the one is not analytically contained 
in the other, and there is no logical possibility of reaching any 
conclusion not analytically contained in the premises. 

To this, as we saw, Anselm has no answer, except that zx 
- this one case thought analytically contains existence, i.e. in this 
one case the gulf between the two has been already crossed. 
But this means that in the very idea of God it is involved 
that the distinction is not absolute, and that the fact that 
we have that idea shows that for us there is a unity beyond 
the distinction, though revealing itself in it. But if this be so, 
the appearance of a movement from thought to existence, which 
was essential to the argument, is seen to be illusive, and what 
we really have is a recognition that in the distinction between . 
thought and existence their ultimate unity is still presupposed. 
This is concealed from Anselm by the fact that he does not yet 
perceive, what Descartes perceived, the necessity of the idea 
of God and its priority to the consciousness of self; or, in other 
words, by the external way in which he conceived of the relations 
of God, the world and the self. It was natural, therefore, that 
St. Thomas, adhering as he did to the analytic conception of 
logic, should reject Anselm’s four de force. But in so doing, he 
was simply rejecting the Christian idea of God, or at least, 
refusing to admit it except as an unintelligible mystery. 

The moment we realize what is the ὁδὸς ἄνω and the ὁδὸς κάτω 
to which the arguments for the being of God really point,—that 
they are the imperfect expression, on the one hand, of the process 
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of thought that carries us from the presupposition of finite 
existence in all its different forms, through the self-contradiction 
of such existence when taken as absolute and independent, to 
the idea of the infinite unity involved in it ; and, on the other 
hand, of the process by which this unity defines itself or manifests 
what it is in all the forms of the finite, natural and spiritual, as 
elements in one world and one world-process,—we see that the 
argument for the being of God can be nothing else than the 
sketch of a complete philosophy. It is, in the very essence of 
it, absurd to take God as one Being among others of whose 
existence you can have a distinct proof, just as the proof of the 
existence of Caesar is distinct from the proof of the existence 
of Cromwell. In the first place to say that God ἔς, is to say 
that there is a principle of unity without relation to which 
we cannot finally comprehend anything. It is to say that 
we can find no standing ground for thought, no criterion of 
truth or of reality, except in such a principle. And, in the 
second place, to show what God is, is to realize what is 
the nature of this unity that we have proved. And there 
is no way to do this except to follow and try to understand 
the whole process of its manifestation in nature and spirit, till, 
rejecting all partial conceptions, we arrive at our final conception 
of what the principle of such a world-process must be. We 
might, therefore, say that the argument for the being of God 
can be nothing but the synthesis of the whole of knowledge, 
the gathering up by philosophy of the whole content of the 
sciences in their unity. There are, in fact, no arguments for 
the being of God; for all the sciences are steps in the one 
argument by which we come to understand more or less 
adequately the unity of the system of the world through all 
its differences. Or, to put it more in the language of religion, 
we might say that the argument for the being of God has two 
steps: one in which we discover the nothingness of the finite 
apart from the infinite, the other in which we realize how the 
infinite reveals itself in nature and in and to the spirit of man. 

The first of these steps,—I may add to preclude a possible 
misunderstanding,—is independent of any particular idea of God. 
* It does not involve Pantheism, unless it is Pantheism to say 
that there is no absolute reality in anything apart from the 
D2 
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whole and its principle; nor does it involve any spiritual or 
personal conception of that principle ; for that cannot be attained 
apart from a consideration of the whole process in which it is 
manifested. Obviously we can legitimately reach either of 
these views of God only by a consideration of the whole connexion 
of nature and spirit, and of the movement of evolution in which 
they manifest what ¢/ey are, and what their principle therefore 
must be. What, so far, we have reached is only that there is 
such a unity, and that it is essentially self-revealing : and we 
can find what it is only from a consideration of the nature and 
method of its self-revelation ; or, in other words, from the way 
in which we are obliged to think the world, when we think of 
it as a unity in all its being and process. For, as we think of 
the universe, we are obliged to think of its principle. 

I may perhaps be asked whether this is Hegelianism? I 
would be inclined to answer that to say so would be to give 
Hegel, or any man, too much credit. It is rather the outcome 
of the whole idealistic movement of thought, and if it is to be 
attached to any name at all more than another, it would be to 
that of Plato. Hegel’s philosophy is only the most persistent 
modern attempt to realize it in both its aspects; an attempt 
which has many obvious imperfections. Indeed, we may fairly 
say that such an attempt can never be completely successful, 
since the complete realization of it would mean nothing less 
than the consummation of philosophy. In Hegel’s first work, 
The Phaenomenology of Spirit, he tried to show that it is 
impossible to stop short of the unity, the absolute unity of 
all things, in seeking their fundamental truth or reality. That 
book is a continuous refutation of one dualistic point of view 
after another, and its aim is—to state the matter concisely—to 
make us see that no distinctions are absolute. The result it 
aims at is a consciousness of the unity underlying all things in its 
simplest form, as the negation of all absolute distinctions. This 
view, or rather we should say, this point of view, Hegel always 
maintained to be the point of view essential to philosophy, and 
therefore it was that he said that ‘to be a Spinozist was the 
beginning of true speculation.’ ‘The soul,’ he declared, ‘ when 
it begins to philosophize, must first of all bathe in this pure ether ° 
of the one substance, in which all that it had previously held 
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for true is submerged. This negation of all that is particular, 
to which every philosopher must have attained, is the liberation 
of the spirit and the absolute basis of its life.’ In other words, as 
the effort of reason is essentially to see things from the centre and 
not from some point on the circumference ; as, in Plato’s language, 
its aim is necessarily to be a ‘spectator of all time and existence’ ; 
philosophy, the purest expression of reason, must begin, like reli- 
gion, by rising above the special forms of finite existence, and 
doing away with the conception that any of their differences is 
absolute. But this free ether in which all determination has 
for the moment dissipated itself is, Hegel maintains, just the 
atmosphere in which all forms of being will reappear in their 
due relation and process as moving towards each other and 
the whole. And philosophy is, therefore, just the attempt to 
describe the process of the finite without losing sight of the 
whole in the parts. It is the attempt to realize what was already 
sketched out by Plato as the development of all truth out of, 
or in consistency with, the idea of good, which is above the 
special determinations of being and knowing and is the source 
of them both. 

We conclude, then, that the Anselmic argument for the 
being of God is the Scholastic distortion of an idea which was 
first presented in the Platonic philosophy, which was then 
hindered of its legitimate development, partly by the necessary 
imperfection of his knowledge of nature and history, and partly 
by the dualistic strain which was characteristic of ancient idealism ; 
which reappeared in a more adequate form in the Christian 
doctrine of the Adyos, involving as it does, on the one hand, the 
conception of the self-revealing nature of God, and, on the other 
hand, the idea that the differences and defects, the contradictions 
and evils, of the finite are all relative and not absolute, and may 
ultimately be regarded as steps in the manifestation of the 
absolute good; and which, after it had been rejected in the 
inadequate form given to it by Anselm, re-emerged at the dawn 
of modern philosophy, and in the course of its development has 
found a new and more adequate. interpretation. In this inter- 
pretation the argument is seen to be the converse of what it was 
first presented as being. It is not the proof of God from the 
thought of Him; but, starting with the presupposition that our 
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minds are necessarily carried back to the consciousness of Him 
as the absolute unity to which all things must be referred, it is 
the proof that that unity must be conceived as a spiritual 
principle, not in the narrow sense in which that is sometimes 
opposed to a natural principle, but in the sense that only in 
spirit can the original unity return to itself through all the 
differences of the finite. 

Another point may be added with reference to a view that has 
recently been maintained by some eminent writers, who follow 
Lotze in holding that, as our intelligence is discursive and not 
intuitive, the unity of all things is essentially beyond its grasp ; 
and that therefore our knowledge must end in the recognition 
of a limit in itself, which at the same time it can transcend 
so far as to recognize that there zs an absolute unity which 
it cannot further know. I cannot enter now upon the dis- 
cussion of this view, which seems to me to involve a contra- 
dictory combination of belief and unbelief in the possibility of 
our knowing the Absolute. I shall content myself with indicating 
what I think the weakness of it. It seems to me to separate 
what in our thinking is never really separated, the intuitive and 
the discursive, or, as we might phrase it, the static and dynamic 
aspects of our intelligence. Our intelligence is always, as I con- 
ceive it, an Anschauender Verstand, discursive and intuitive at. 
once: it always involves a discernment of distinctions and a 
movement by relation between the elements so distinguished ; 
and always also, this movement has for its conscious or uncon- 
scious presupposition the unity of the whole within which the 
distinguished parts, things or beings, are contained. Hence if 
we talk of discursive or intuitive thought, we are talking not 
of what Spinoza calls res completae, of real independent entities, 
but of abstractions, of things that could not exist by themselves 
but only as elements in a whole ; and indeed in the present case 
in a whole which has nothing beyond it from which it can be 
distinguished, or to which it can be related. Hence also the 
doctrine of Malebranche that ‘we see all things in God’ is 
capable of a true interpretation, and it is literally the fact 
that as rational beings we ‘live and move and have our being’ 
in God. Unfortunately such language is capable of being 
misunderstood, and, indeed,—when we take it in connexion with 
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other views of the Cartesian school to which I have referred,— 
it directly leads to the Pantheistic conclusion that nothing is 
or is known but God, a God in whom the reality of the finite 
world is entirely lost. In this way the intuitive view of intelli- 
gence would be fatal to the discursive, as with Lotze the dis- 
cursive is fatal to the intuitive view of it. But we cannot reduce 
our intelligence to either, without depriving it of its essential 
nature, and producing a contradiction as great as if we supposed 
absolute motion to exist without rest or absolute rest without 
motion in the material world. Our thought, by the very fact that 
it is the expression of the universal activity of intelligence, rests 
upon and presupposes the consciousness of the whole: it is thus 
νοῦς, reason, the intuition of the Absolute. But, on the other 
hand, as it always moves from finite to finite, from part to part, 
distinguishing and relating, it is equally διάνοια, understanding, 
the discourse of reason. And, though one of these aspects may 
be more prominent than the other in particular cases, it is 
impossible that they should ever be divided. To use a phrase 
borrowed from Kant, reason without understanding would be 
‘blind’; it would be a blank gaze at the whole as an undiffer- 
entiated unity, an immersion in the whole in which nothing 
particular could be distinguished, a mystic intuition of being in 
which thought had expired. And understanding without reason 
would be ‘empty’: it would be a futile play of ratiocination 
‘about it and about it,’ a restless movement from part to part, 
without any insight into their real meaning or connexion as 
elements of one whole. It would be the formal inference of 
the Scholastic which, with all its process and activity, never 
gets any deeper into the subject it discusses. It is perhaps 
needless to say that no actual Mystic or Scholastic ever quite 
reaches the extreme to which they severally approximate. 


E. CAIRD. 
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A PRACTICAL DISCOURSE ON SOME 
PRINCIPLES OF HYMN-SINGING. 


WuatT St. Augustin says of the emotion which he felt on 
hearing the music in the Portian basilica at Milan in the year 
386 has always seemed to me a good illustration of the relativity 
of musical expression; I mean how much more its ethical 
significance depends on the musical experience of the hearer, 
than on any special accomplishment or intrinsic development of 
the art. Knowing of what kind that music must have been 
and how few resources of expression it can have had,—being 
rudimental in form, without suggestion of harmony, and in 

its performance unskilful, its probably nasal voice-production 
unmodified by any accompaniment,—one marvels at his 
description, 

‘ What tears I shed at Thy hymns and canticles, how acutely was my 
soul stirred by the voices and sweet music of Thy Church! As those 
voices entered my ears, truth distilled in my heart, and thence divine 
affection welled up in a flood, in tears o’erflowing, and happy was I in 
those tears *.’ 

St Augustin appears to have witnessed the beginnings of the 
great music of the Western Church. It was the year of his bap- 
tism when, he tells us, singing was introduced at Milan to cheer 
the Catholics who had shut themselves up in the basilica with 
their bishop, to defend him from the imperial violence : 


‘It was then instituted that psalms and hymns should be sung, after 
the manner of the Eastern Churches, lest the folk in the weariness of 
their grief should altogether lose heart : and from that day to this the 
custom has been retained; many, nay, nearly all Thy flocks, in all 
regions of the world, following the example *.’ 


What great emotional power St. Augustin attributed to 
1 Confess. ix 6. 3 Ibid. ix 7. 
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ecclesiastical music, and of what importance he thought it, may 
be seen in the tenth book of the Confessions : he is there examining 
himself under the heads of the senses, and after the sense of 
smell, his chapter on the sense of hearing is as follows :— 


‘The lust of the ears entangled and enslaved me more firmly, but 
Thou hast loosened and set me free. But even now I confess that I do 
yield a very little to the beauty of those sounds which are animated by 
Thy eloquence, when sung with a sweet and practised voice; not, 
indeed, so far that I am limed and cannot fly off at pleasure’: and 
yield though I do, yet these sweet sounds, joined with the divine words 
which are their life, cannot be admitted to my heart save to a place of 
some dignity, and I hesitate to give them one as lofty as their claim °. 

For sometimes I seem to myself to be allowing them undue honour, 
when I feel that our minds are really moved to a warmer devotion 
and more ardent piety by the holy words themselves when they are so 
sung than when they are not so sung; and when I recognize that all 
the various moods of our spirit have their proper tones in speech and 
song, by which they are, through I know not what secret familiarity, 
excited. But the mere sensuous delight, to which it is not fitting to 
resign the mind to be enervated thereby, often deceives me, whenever 
(that is) the delight of the senses does not so accompany the reason as 
to be cheerfully in submission thereto, but, having been admitted only 
for reason’s sake, then even attempts to go before and to lead. Thus 
I sin without knowing, but afterwards I know. 

Then awhile, from too immoderate caution against this deception, 
I err on the side of too great severity ; and sometimes go so far as to 
wish that all the melody of the sweet chants which are used in the 
Davidian psalter were utterly banished from my ears, and from the ears 
of the Church; and that way seems to me safer which I remember 
often to have heard told of Athanasius, archbishop of Alexandria, that 
he would have the lector of the psalm intone it with but a slight 
modulation of voice, so as to be more like one reading than one 
singing. And yet, when I remember my tears, which I shed at the 
hearing of the song of Thy Church in the first days of my recovered 
faith, and that now I still feel the same emotion, and am moved not by 
the singing but by what is sung, when it is sung with a liquid voice and 
in the most fitting “ modulation,” then (I say) I acknowledge again the 
great utility of the institution. 

Thus I fluctuate between the peril of sensuous pleasure and the proof 


1 This is perhaps rather a quality proper to the sensation. 
3 ‘Et vix eis praebeo congruentem [locum],’ which might only mean ‘I cannot find 
the right place for them.’ 
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of wholesomeness, and am more inclined (though I would not offer an 
irrevocable judgement) to approve of the use of singing in the Church, 
that, by the pleasure of the ear, weaker minds may rise to the emotion 
of piety. Yet when it happens to me to be more moved by the music 
than by the words that are sung I confess that I have sinned (poenaliter 
peccare), and it is then that I would rather not hear the singer’.’ 


What would St. Augustin have said could he have heard 
Mozart’s Requiem, or been present at some Roman Catholic 
cathedral where an eighteenth-century mass was performed, 
a woman hired from the Opera-House whooping the Benedictus 
from the western gallery? 

It is possible that such music would not have had any ethical 
significance to him, bad or good. Augustin lived before what we 
reckon the very beginnings of modern music, with nothing to entice 
and delight his ears in the choir but the simplest ecclesiastical 
chant and hymn-tune sung in unison. We are accustomed to 
an almost over-elaborated art, which, having won powers of 
expression in all directions, has so squandered them that they 
_are of little value: and we may confidently say that the emotional 
power of our church music is not so great as that described by 
_ him 1,500 years ago. In fact if we feel at all out of sympathy 
with Augustin’s words, it is because he seems to over-estimate 
the danger of the emotion *. 

There is something very strange and surprising in this state of 
things, this contrast between the primitive Church with its few 
simple melodies that ravished the educated hearer, and our own 
full-blown institution with its hymn-book of some 600 tunes, 
which when it is opened fills the sensitive worshipper with 
dismay, so that there are persons who would rather not go inside 
a church than subject themselves to the trial. 

What is the matter? What is it that is wrong with our 
hymnody? Even where there is not such rooted disgust as 
I have implied, there is a growing conviction that some reform 
is needed in words or music or both. 

Assuming that the chief blame lies with the music (as, I think, 
might easily be proved), I propose to discuss the question of the 

' Confess. x 33. 


? St. Augustin does not allow that a vague emotion can be religious ; it must be 
directed. Few would agree to this. 
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music of our hymnody, and I shall proceed on the basis of 
St. Augustin’s principles: I am sure that they would be endorsed 
by any pious church-goer who had considered the subject, and 
they may be fairly formulated thus, The music must express the 
words or sense: it should not attract too much attention to itself: 
it should be dignified: and its reason and use is to heighten 
religious emotion. 

One point calls for distinction: Augustin speaks of his emotion 
on hearing the hymns and canticles ; he writes as if he had had 
no more thought of taking part in the music himself, than we 
have of joining in the anthem at a cathedral; and this might 
lead to a misunderstanding ; for there is no doubt that these 
hymns were sung by the people: the story is that the very 
soldiers who were sent to blockade the basilica, happening to be 
themselves catholics, joined their voices in the stanzas which 
St. Ambrose had specially composed to disconcert the Arian 
enemy. 

The ecstasy of listening to music, and the enthusiasm of 
a crowd who are all singing or shouting the same hymn or song 
are emotions of quite different nature and value. Now, neglecting 
the rare conditions under which these emotions may be combined, 
we shall, as we are speaking of hymns, be concerned chiefly with 
the latter kind, for all will agree that hymns are that part of the 
Church music in which it is most desirable that the congregation 
should join: and I believe that there would be less difference in 
practice if it were at all easy to obtain good congregational 
singing, or even anything that is worthy of the name. It seems 
perhaps a pity that nature should have arranged that where the 
people are musical (as Augustin appears to have been) they 
would rather listen, and where they are unmusical they would 
all rather sing. 

Speaking therefore of congregational hymn-singing, and 
conceding, as I think we must, that the essential use of such 
music is to heighten emotion, then, this emotional quality being 
the sine gua non (the music being of no use without it), it follows 
that it is the primary consideration. If we are to have music at 
all, it must be such as will raise or heighten emotion; and to 


define this we must ask, Whose emotion? and What kind of 
emotion ? 
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Let us take this latter question first, and inquire what emotions 
it is usual, proper, or possible to express by congregational 
singing of hymns. William Law, in his Serious Call, has an 
interesting, I may say amusing, chapter on the duty of all to 
sing, whether they have any turn or inclination for it or no. All 
should sing, he says, even though they dislike doing so, and 
I think that what he affirms of private devotion applies with 
greater force to public worship. It should satisfy the most 
ardent advocate of congregational singing, and it goes certainly 
to the root of the matter. 


‘It is so right and beneficial to devotion, has so much effect upon 
our hearts, that it may be insisted on as a common rule for all persons 
. . . for singing is as much the proper use of a psalm as devout 
supplication is the proper use of a form of prayer: and a psalm only 
read is very much like a prayer that is only looked over... . If you 
were to tell a person that has such a song, that he need not sing it, that 
it was sufficient to peruse it, he would wonder what you meant, . . . as 
if you were to tell him that he should only look at his food, to see 
whether it was good, but need not eat it. . . . You will perhaps say that 
singing is a particular talent, that belongs only to particular people, and 
that you have neither voice nor ear for music. 

If you had said that singing is a general talent, and that people differ 
in that as they do in all other things, you had said something much 
truer. 

For how vastly people differ in the talent of thinking, which is 
not only common to all men, but seems to be the very essence of 
human nature: . . . Yet no one desires to be excused from thought 
because he has not this talent in any fine degree. . . . 

If a person were to forbear praying because he had an odd tone in 
his voice, he would have as good an excuse as he that forbears from 
singing psalms because he has but little management of his voice. .. . 

These songs make a sense (of) delight in God; they awaken holy 
devotion : they teach how to ask: they kindle a holy flame. . .. 

Singing is the natural effect of joy in the heart . . . and it is also the 
natural means of raising EMOTIONS ΟΕ JOY in the mind: such joy AND 


THANKFULNESS to God as is the highest perfection of a divine and holy 
life.’ 


Now though I cannot feel the force of all Law’s arguments 
nor easily bring myself to believe that a person who dislikes 
singing, and has no ear for music, will readily find any comfort- 
able assistance to his private devotion from making efforts to hit 
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off the notes of the scale ; yet I feel that Law’s position is in the 
main sound, and that he has correctly specified the emotion most 
proper to that kind of uncultured singing which he describes: 
and though congregational psalm-singing necessarily involves 
a greater musical capacity than that assumed in Law’s extreme 
case, and may therefore have a wider field, yet we may begin by 
laying down that JOY, PRAISE, and THANKSGIVING give us the 
first main head of what is proper to be expressed, and we may 
extend this head by adding ADORATION and perhaps the involved 
emotions of AWE and PEACE and even the attitude of CONTEM- 
PLATION. 

In such a subject as the classification of emotions as they 
may be expressed by music of one kind or another, it is plainly 
impossible to make any definite tabulation with which all would 
agree. The very names of the emotions will, to different minds, 
call up different associations of feeling. If any agreement could 
be arrived at, it would be at the expense of distinction; and 
all that I can expect is to have my distinctions understood, 
and in the main agreed with. And as I am most ready to 
grant to the reader his right to a different opinion on any detail, 
I beg of him the same toleration, and that he will rather try to 
follow my meaning than dwell on discrepancies which may be 
due to a fault of expression, or to a difference of meaning which 
he and I may attach to the same word. 

With this apology in preamble, I will attempt to make some 
classification of emotions as they seem to me to be the possible 
basis for musical expression in congregational singing. 

We have already one class: I would add a second, to include 
all the hymns which exhibit the simple attitude of PRAYER. 

A third class I would put under the head of FAITH. Examples 
of this class will no doubt often cross with those of the first class, 
but they will specify themselves as CELEBRATIONS of events of 
various COMMEMORATION, introducing a distinct form, namely 
NARRATION, which is a very proper and effective form for 
general praise. 

Also this section will include all the hymns of BROTHERHOOD 
and FELLOWSHIP, and of SPIRITUAL CONFLICT, with the corre- 
lative invitatory and exhortatory songs, as modified by what will 
be said later. 
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Also, lastly, under this same head of Faith, the DOCTRINAL 
hymns, and professions of creed whether sectarian or otherwise, 
which, if the definition be taken widely, make a large and popular 
class, well exemplified by the German hymns of the Reformation, 
or by those of our Wesleyan revival: strong with the united 
feeling of a small body, asserting itself in the face of opposition : 
concerning which we will not speak further, except to recall the 
fact that this kind of enthusiasm was not absent from the causes 
which first introduced hymns into the Western Church. 

I believe that this is a pretty full list of all the attitudes of 
mind that can be properly expressed by congregational singing ; 
and if we turn to other emotions which are made the subject 
of church hymns, we shall, I think, see that they are all of them 
liable to suffer damage by being entrusted to the rough handling 
of general vociferation. 

Such will be all hymns of DIVINE AFFECTION and YEARNING ; 
all LAMENTS and CONSOLATIONS ; all descriptions of spiritual 
coaditions which imply personal experience and feeling, as 
ABASEMENT, HUMILIATION, CONTRITION, REPENTANCE, RESIG- 
NATION, SELF-DEVOTION, CONVICTION, and SATISFACTION. 

Here I feel that many readers will be inclined to dissent from 
what I say, and as I shall not again recur to Law, I should like, 
in order to show my meaning, to call up his extreme example of 
an unmusical person singing in private devotion. If one pictures 
such a case as he supposes, is it not clear, whether one imagines 
oneself the actor or the unwilling auditor, that while such an 
exhibition of joy might perhaps pass, yet a similar incompetent 
attempt to express any of the last-named emotions would be 
only ridiculous? But between this single worshipper and the 
congregation the incompetence seems to me only a question of 
degree ; while in the far more considerable respect of the sincerity 
of the feeling in the hearts of those expressing it, Law’s singer 
has every advantage; indeed no objection on this score can be 
raised to him. But now suppose for a moment that he has not 
the emotion at heart corresponding to his attempt at song, and 
I think the differentiation of motives for congregational singing 
will seem justifiable. 

All these last-named emotions,—which I have taken from 
congregational hymn-books,—-and I suppose there may be more 
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of them,—call for delicacy of treatment. A Lamentation, for 
instance, which might seem at first sight as if it would gain force 
by volume, will, if it is realistic or clumsy, become unmanly, 
almost so as to be ridiculous, and certainly depressing to the 
spirit rather than purifying. In fact while many of the subjects 
require beautiful expression, they are also more properly used 
when offered as inspiring ideals; and to assume them to be 
of common attainment or experience is to degrade them from 
their supreme sanctity. But in thus ruling them unfit for general 
singing one must distinguish large miscellaneous congregations 
from small united bodies, in which a more intimate emotion may 
be natural: and as there is no exact line of distinction here, so 
there is no objection to the occasional and partial intrusion of 
some of these more intimate subjects into congregational 
hymns. 

To this first question then, as to what emotions are fit to 
be expressed by congregational music, the answer appears to be 
that the more general the singing, the more general and simple 
should be the emotion; and that the universally fitting themes 
are those of simple praise, prayer, or faith: and we might inquire 
whether one fault of our modern hymn-books may not be their 
attempt to supply congregational music to unfitting themes. 

To the next question, Whose emotion is this congregational 
music to excite or heighten? the answer is plain: It is the 
average man, or one rather below the average, the uneducated, 
as St. Augustin says the weaker, mind; and that in England is, 
at least artistically, a narrow mind and a vulgar being. And 
it may of course be alleged that the music in our hymn-books 
which is intolerable to the more sensitive minds was not put there 
for them, but would justify itself in its supposed fitness for the 
lower classes. ‘What use,’ the pastor would say to one who, 
on the ground of tradition advocated the employment of the old 
plain-song and the Ambrosian melodies, ‘What use to seek to 
attract such people as those in my cure with the ancient out- 
landish and stiff melodies that pleased folk a thousand years ago, 
and which I cannot pretend to like myself?’ Or if his friend 
is a modern musician, who is urging him to have nothing in his 
church but what would satisfy the highest artistic sense of the 
day, his answer is the same: he will tell you that it would be 
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casting pearls before swine; and that unless the music is ‘tuney’ 
and ‘catchy’ the people will not take to it. And we cannot 
hastily dismiss these practical objections. The very Ambrosian 
music which is now so strange to modern ears was doubtless, 
when St. Ambrose introduced it, much akin to the secular music 
of the day, if it was not directly borrowed from it: and the 
history of hymn-music is a history of the adaptations of profane 
successes in the art to the uses of the Church. Nor do I see that 
it can ever be otherwise, for the highest music demands a super- 
natural material; so that it would seem an equal folly for 
musicians to neglect the unique opportunity which religion offers 
them, and for religion to refuse the best productions of human 
art. And we must also remember that the art of the time, 
whether it be bad or good, has a much more living relation 
to the generation which is producing it, and exerts a more 
powerful influence upon it, than the art of any time that is past 
and gone. It is the same in all aspects of life: it is the book 
of the day, the hero or statesman of the hour, the newest hope, 
the latest flash of scientific light, which attracts the people. And 
it must be, on the face of it, true that any artist who becomes 
widely popular must have hit off,‘I know not by what secret 
familiarity, the exact fashion or caprice of the current taste 
of his own generation. 

And this is so true that it must be admitted that it is not 
always the uneducated man only whose taste is hit off. In the 
obituary notices of such men as Gladstone and Tennyson the 
gossip will inform us, rightly or wrongly, that their ‘ favourite 
hymn?’ was, not one of the great masterpieces of the world,— 
which, alas, it is only too likely that in their long lives they never 
heard,—but some tune of the day: as if in the minds of men 
whose lives appealed strongly to their age there must be some- 
thing delicately responsive to the exact ripple of the common 
taste and fashion of their generation. 

All this makes a strong case: and it would seem, since our 
hymn-music is to stir the emotions of the vulgar, that it must 
itself be both vulgar and modern; and that, in the interest of 


1 I assume ‘ favourite hymn’ to mean a sung hymn. The interest of the record 
must lie in its being of a heightened emotion of the same kind as that described by 
St. Augustin in his own case, What tears I shed, &c. 
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the weaker mind, we must renounce all ancient tradition and the 
maxims of art, in order to be in touch with the music-halls. 

This is impossibly absurd; and unless there is some flaw in 
our argument, the fault must lie in the premisses; we have 
omitted some necessary qualification. 

The qualification which we neglected is this, that the music 
must be dignified, and suitable to the meaning; and we should 
only have wasted words in ignoring what we knew all along, 
if we had not, by so doing, brought this qualification into its 
vital prominence, and at the same time exposed the position 
of those who neglect it, and the real reason of the mean condition 
of our church music. 

The use of undignified music for sacred purposes may perhaps 
be justified in exceptional cases, which must be left to the 
judgement of those who consider all things lawful that they may 
save.some. But if from the mission service this licence should 
creep into the special service, and then invade every act of public 
worship, it must be met with an edict of unscrupulous exclusion. 
Not that it can be truly described as thus having crept in in our 
time. It is always creeping, it has flourished in special habitats 
for four or five hundred years, and before then there is the history 
of Palestrina’s great reform of like abuses. If in our time in 
England we differ in any respect for the worse, it is rather in 
the universal prevalence of a mild form of the degradation, which 
is perhaps more degrading than the occasional exceptional abuses 
of a more flagrant kind, which cannot hide their scandal but 
bring their own condemnation. 

There is indeed no extreme from which this abuse has shrunk ; 
perhaps the worst form of it is the setting of sacred hymns to 
popular airs, which are associated in the minds of the singers 
with secular, or even comic and amatory words’: of which it 
is impossible to give examples, because the extreme instances 
are blasphemies unfit to be quoted ; and it is only these which 


+ It was not an uncommon practice on the Continent (say from 1540 to 1840), 
to print books of hymns to be sung to the current secular airs; and the names or 
first lines of these airs were set above the hymn-words as the musical direction. 
M. Douen, in his Clément Marot et le psautier Huguenot, vol. i, ch. 22, has given an 
account of some of these books ; and any one who wishes to follow this branch of 
the subject may read his chapter. He does not notice the later Italian Laude 
Spirituali, which might have supplied incredible monsters to his museum. 
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could convey an adequate idea of the licence’. The essence of 
the practice appears to be the production of a familiar excite- 
ment, with the intention of diverting it into a religious channel. 

But, even in the absence of secular or profane association, 
congregational singing, when provoked by undignified music, 
such as may be found in plenty in our modern hymn-books: 
may be maintained without the presence of religious feeling, out 
of mere high spirits, or as we say, ‘in fun,’ and may easily give 
rise to mockery. I have witnessed examples enough in proof 
of this, but if I gave them it might be thought that I wished 
to amuse profane readers *. And though such extreme disasters 
may be exceptional outbursts, yet they are always but just 
beneath the surface, and are the inevitable outcome of the use 
of unworthy means. The cause of such a choice of means must 
be either an artistic incapacity to distinguish, or a want of faith 
in the power of religious emotion when unaided by profane 
adjuncts. What would St. Augustin have ruled here, or thought 
of the confusion of ideas, which, being satisfied with any 
expression, mistakes one emotion for another ? 


* Besides, the main fault of these books, from which we should have to quote, 
is the association of the music, and this is really an accident, the question before us 
being the character of the music ; so that we should require musical illustration, for 
though the common distinction between sacred and secular music is in the main 
just, yet the line cannot be drawn at the original intention, or historical origin of 
the music: the true differentiation lies in the character of the music, the associated 
sentiment being liable to change. If we were to banish from our hymn-books all 
the tunes which we know to have a secular origin, we should have to part with 
some of the most sacred and solemn compositions ; and where would the purist 
obtain any assurance that the tunes which he retained had a better title? In the 
sixteenth century, when so many fine hymn-melodies were written, a musician was 
working in the approved manner if he adapted a secular melody, or at least 
borrowed a well-known opening phrase: and since the melodies of that time were 
composed mainly in conjunct movement, such init’. similarities were unavoidable; 
for one may safely say that it very soon became impossible, under such restrictions, 
to invent a good opening phrase which had not been used before. The secular 
airs, too, of that time were often as fit for sacred as profane use ; and if I had to 
find a worthy melody for a good new hymn, I s)uld seek more hopefully among 
them than in the sacred music of sur own century. 

? I may give the following experience without offence. When I was an under- 
graduate there was a song from a comic opera by Offenbach so much in favour as 
to be de rigueur at festive meetings. Now there was at the same time a counter- 
part of this song popular at evensong in the churches: it was sung to ‘ Hark, hark, 
my soul.’ I believe it is called L’encens des fleurs. They seemed to me both 
equally nauseating : it was certainly an accident that determined which should be 
sung at worship and which at wine. 
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The practical question now arises. We know the need; how 
is it to be supplied? We require music which will reach the 
emotions of uneducated people, and in which they will delight 
to join, and in which it shall be easy to join: and it must be 
dignified and not secular. If we condemn and reject the music 
which the professional church-musicians have supplied with 
some popular success to meet the need, what is there to take 
its place? Of what music is our hymn-book to be constructed, 
which shall be at once dignified, sacred, and popular ? 

The answer is very simple: it is this, Dignified Melody. Good 
melody is never out of fashion ; and as it is by all confession the 
seal of high musical genius, so it is that form of music which 
is universally intelligible and in the best sense popular ; and we 
have a rich legacy of it. What we want is that our hymn-books 
should contain a collection of the best ecclesiastical and sacred 
hymn-melodies, and nothing but these, instead of having but 
a modicum of these, for the most part mauled and illset, among 
a crowd of contributions of an altogether inferior kind; the whole 
collection being often such that if an illnatured critic were to assert 
that the compilers had degraded and limited the old music in 
order to set off their own, it would be difficult to meet him with 
a logical refutation. 

The shortest and most practical way of treating this subject 
will be to give some account of the sources from which the music 
of such a hymn-book as I propose would be drawn. 1 will take 
these in their chronological order. First in order of time are 
the Plain-song melodies. 

I have already stated the ordinary objection to these tunes, 
that they are stiff and out of date. Now it may be likely 
enough that they will never be so universally popular in our 
country as the fine melodies invented on the modern harmonic 
system, yet the idea that they are not popular in character, and 
that modern people will not sing them, is a mistake ; there is 
plenty of evidence on this point. Nor must we judge them 
by the incompetent, and I confess somewhat revolting aspect 
in which they were offered to us by the Ang!o-gregorianists 
of thirty years ago, a presentment which has gone far to ruin 
their reputation ; they are better understood now, and may be 
heard here and there sung as they should be. They are of 
E2 
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great artistic merit and beauty ; and instead of considering them 
@ priori as uncongenial on the ground of antiquity, we should 
rather be thinking of them that they were invented at a time 
when unison singing was cultivated in the highest perfection, so 
much so that a large number of these tunes are, on account of 
their elaborate and advanced rhythm, not only far above the 
most intelligent taste of the minds with which we have to deal, 
but are also so difficult of execution that there are few trained 
choirs in the country that could render them well. To the 
simpler tunes, however, these objections do not apply: in fact 
there are only two objections that can be urged against them, 
and both of these will be found on examination to be advantages. 

The first objection is that they are not in the modern scale. 
Now as this objection is only felt by persons who have cramped 
their musical intelligence by an insufficient technical education, 
and cannot believe that music is music unless they are modulating 
in and out of some key by means of a sharp seventh ;—and as the 
nature of the ecclesiastical modes is too long a subject, and 
too abstruse for a paper of this sort, even if I were competent 
to discuss it ;—I shall therefore content myself by stating that the 
ecclesiastical modes have, for melodic purposes (which is all that 
we are considering), advantages over the modern scale, by which 
they are so surpassed in harmonic opportunities. Even such 
a thoroughgoing admirer of the modern system as Sir Hubert 
Parry writes on this subject, that it ‘is now quite obvious that 
for melodic purposes such modes as the Doric and Phrygian were 
infinitely (sic) preferable to the Ionic,’ i.e. to our modern major 
keys'. And it will be evident to every one how much music 
has of late years sought its charm in modal forms, under the 
guise of national character. 

The second objection is their free rhythm. They are not 
written in barred time, and cannot without injury be reduced 
to it. 

As this question affects also other classes of hymns, I will 
here say all that I have to say, or have space to say, about 
the rhythm of hymn-tunes; confining my remarks generally to 
the proper dignified rhythms. 

In all modern musical grammars it is stated that there are 

» The Art of Musw, by C. Hubert H, Parry. London, 1893, 1st edit., p. 48. 
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virtually only two kinds of time. The time-beat goes either 
by twos or some multiple of two, or by threes or some multiple 
of three, and the accent recurs at regular intervals of time, and 
is marked by dividing off the music into bars of equal length. 
Nothing is more important for a beginner to learn, and yet from 
the point of view of rhythm nothing could be more inadequate. 
Rhythm is infinite. These regular times are no doubt the most im- 
portant fundamental entities of it, and may even lie undiscoverably 
at the root of all varieties of rhythm whatsoever, and further they 
may be the only possible or permissible rhythms for a modern 
composer to use, but yet the absolute dominion which they now 
enjoy over all music lies rather in their practical necessity and 
convenience (since it is only by attending to them that the 
elaboration of modern harmonic music is possible), than in the 
undesirability (in itself) or unmusical character of melody which 
ignores them. In the matter of hymn-melodies an unbarred 
rhythm has very decided advantages over a barred rhythm. In 
the former the melody has its own way, and dances at liberty 
with the voice and sense; in barred time it has its accents 
squared out beforehand, and makes steadily for its predetermined 
beat, plumping down, as one may say, on the first note of every 
bar whether it will or no. Sing to any one a plain-song melody, 
Ad coenam Agni for instance, once or twice, and then Croft’s 
148th Psalm’. Croft will be undeniably fine and impressive, 
but he provokes a smile: his tune is like a diagram beside 
a flower. 

Now in this matter of rhythm our hymn-book compilers, since 
the seventeenth century, have done us all a vast injury. They 
have reduced all hymns to the common times. Their procedure 
was, I suppose, dictated by some argument such as this: ‘ The 
people must have what they can understand : they only under- 
stand the simple two and three time: evgo we must reduce all 
the tunes to these measures.’ Or again, ‘It will be easier for 
them to have all the tunes as much alike as possible: therefore 
let us make them all alike, and write them all in equal minims.’ 

Both these ideas are absolutely wrong. A hymn-tune, which 
they hastily assume to be the commonest and lowest form of 


1 And give Croft the advantage of his original rhythm, not the mis-statement in 
Hymns Ancient and Modern, No. 414. 
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music actually possesses liberties coveted by other music’. It is 
a short melody, committed to memory, and frequently repeated : 
there is no reason why it should submit to any of the time-con- 
veniences of orchestral music: there is no reason why its rhythm 
should not be completely free; nor is there any ὦ priori neces- 
sity why any one tune should be exactly alike another in rhythm. 
It will be learned by the ear (most often in childhood), be known 
and loved for its own sake, and blended in the heart with the 
words which interpret it: and this advantage was instinctively 
felt by those of our early church composers who, already 
understanding something of the value of barred music, yet 
deliberately avoided cramping the rhythms of thei: hymn-tunes 
by too great subservience to it’. One of the first duties therefore 
which we owe to hymn-melodies is the restoration of their free 
and original rhythms, keeping them as varied as possible: the 
Plain-song melodies must be left unbarred and be taught as free 
rhythms, and all other fine tunes which are worth using should 
be preserved in their original rhythm; because free rhythm is 
better, and its variety is good, and because the attraction of 


a hymn-melody lies in its individual character and expression, 
and not at all in its time-likeness to other tunes. This last idea 
has been a chief cause in the degradation of our hymns. 

I may conclude then that the best of these simpler Plain-song 
tunes are very fit for congregational use. They should be offered 
as pure melody in free rhythm and sung in unison: their accom- 


1 It would be very damaging to my desire to convince, if I should seem to deny 
that the mistaken practice of these hymn-book compilers was based on the solid 
ground of secular common-sense. If anything is true of rhythm it is this, that the 
common mind likes common rhythms, such as the march or waltz, whereas elabor- 
ation of rhythm appeals to a trained mind or artistic faculty. 1 should say that the 
popularity of common rhythms is due to the shortness of human life, and that if 
men were to live to be 300 years old they would weary of the sort of music which 
Robert Browning describes so well— 

‘There’s no keeping one’s haunches still, 
There’s no such pleasure in life.’ 
But hymn-melodies must not be put on that level. It is desirable to have in church 
something different from what goes on outside, and (as I say in the text) a hymn- 
tune need not appeal to the lowest understanding on first hearing. The simple 
free rhythms, too, are perfectly natural ; they were free-born. 

2 I need only instance Orlando Gibbons’ tune called ‘ Angels.’ The original is 
a most ingenious combination of rhythms; and its masterly beauty could not be 
guessed from the inane form into which it is degraded in Hymns Ancient and 
Modern, No. 8. 
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paniment must not be entrusted to a modern grammarian. It is 
well also to use most of them in their English form, the O/d Sarum 
Use as it is called ; which happily preserves to us a national tra- 
dition, in the opinion of some experts older and more correct than 
any known on the continent ; and if the differences in our English 
version are not due to purity of tradition, they will have another 
and almost greater interest, as venerable records of the genius of 
our national taste. These Plain-song tunes have probably a long 
future before them ; since, apart from their merit, they are indis- 
solubly associated with the most ancient Latin hymns, some of 
which are the very best hymns of the Church. 

The next class of tunes" is that of the REFORMATION hymns, 
English, French, and German, dating from about 1550 to some 
way on in the seventeenth century. The chief English group 
is known as Sternhold and Hopkins’ Psalter, which was mostly 
of eight-line tunes. This book was virtually put together in 
Geneva about 1560, and antiquarians make much of it. If 
stripped, however, of its stolen plumes and later additions it is 
really an almost worthless affair, the true history of it being 
as follows. A French musician named Louis Bourgeois, whom 
Calvin brought with him to Geneva in 1541, turned out to be 
an extraordinary genius in melody; he remained at Geneva 
about fifteen years, and in that time compiled a Psalter of 
eighty-five tunes, almost all of which are of great merit, and 
many of the very highest excellence. The splendour of his 
work, which was merely appreciated as useful at the time, was 
soon obscured, for immediately on his leaving Geneva, the French 
Psalter was completed by inferior hands, whose work, being mixed 
in with his, lowered the average of the whole book enormously, 
and Bourgeois’ work was never distinguished until, quite lately, 
the period of his office was investigated and compared with the 
succeeding editions of his book. Now the English refugees 
compiled their ‘Sternhold and Hopkins’ at Geneva, in imitation 
of the French, during the time of Bourgeois’ residence, and took 
over a number of the French tunes; though they mauled these 
most unmercifully to bring them down to the measure of their 


1 I omit, for want of space, mention of the late Plain-song melodies (which 
would give a good many excellent tunes) ; and for want of knowledge the Italian 
tunes, 
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doggerel psalms, yet even after this barbarous treatment Bour- 
geois’ spoilt tunes were still far better than what they made for 
themselves, and sufficient not only to float their book into credit, 
but to kindle the confused enthusiasm of subsequent English 
antiquarians, whose blind leadership has had some half-hearted 
following. But if these French tunes, and those which are pieced 
in imitation of Bourgeois, be abstracted from this English Psalter, 
then, with one or two exceptions, there will remain hardly 
anything of value’. 

To leave the English tunes for a moment and continue the 
subject, we shall practically exhaust the French branch of this 
class by saying that our duty by them is to use a great number 
of Bourgeois’ tunes, restoring their original form. They are 
masterpieces which have remained popular on the continent from 
the first ; thoroughly congenial to our national taste, and the best 
that can be imagined for solemn congregational singing of the 
kind which we might expect in England. The difficulty is the 
same that beset the old original psalter-makers, i.e. to find words 
to suit their varied measures. But this must be done*. These 


tunes in dignity, solemnity, pathos, and melodic solidity leave 
nothing to desire. 


1 Comparing the English with the French Genevan Psalter, I do not think my 
judgement is too severe on ovr own. It had a few fine tunes original to it ; best of 
all the cxxxvii (degraded in Hymns Ancient and Modern), This is of such excep- 
tional beauty that I believe it must have been written by Bourgeois for Whittingham. 
Next perhaps is lxxvii (called 81st in H. A. M.), the original of which, in Day, 1566, 
is a fine tune, degraded already in Este, 1592, which version H. A. M. follows: it is 
said to have come from Geneva. Besides these, xxv and xliv, which are the only 
other tunes from this source in H. A. M., are very favourable examples, and I do 
not think that they will rescue the book. Nor can I believe that these old English 
D.C.M. tunes were ever much used. They are too much alike for many of them to 
have been committed to memory, while all the editions which I happen to have 
seen are full of misprints, and the four-line tunes which drove them out were 
early in the field, and increased rapidly. 

2 When one turns the pages of that most depressing of all books ever compiled 
by the groaning creature, Julian’s hymn-dictionary, and sees the thousands of care- 
fully tabulated English hymns, by far the greater number of them not only pitiable 
as efforts of human intelligence, but absolutely worthless as vocal material for 
melodic treatment, one wishes that all this effort had been directed to supply a real 
want. E.g. the two Wesleys between them wrote thirteen octavo volumes, of some 
400 pages each, full of closely printed hymns. One must wish that Charles Wesley 
at least (who showed in a few instances how well he could do) had, instead of 
reeling off all this stuff, concentrated his efforts to produce only what should be 
worthy of his talents and useful to posterity. 
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The English eight-line tunes of Sternhold and Hopkins we 
may then, with one or two exceptions, dismiss to neglect ; but 
among the four-line ‘common’ tunes which gradually ousted them, 
there are about a dozen of high merit : these being popular still 
at the present day require no notice, except to insist that they 
should be well harmonized in the manner of their time, and 
generally have the long initials and finals of all their lines 
observed. They are much finer than any one would guess from 
their usual dull presentment. Their manner, as loved and 
praised by Burns, is excellent, and there is no call to alter it}. 
Contemporary with this group there is a legacy of a dozen and 
more fine tunes composed by Tallis and Orlando Gibbons, the 
neglect or treatment of which is equally disgraceful to all concerned. 
As for the German tunes of the Reformation, attempts to 
introduce the German church-chorales into anything like general 
use in England have never, so far as I know, been successful, 
owing, I suppose, to a difference in the melodic sense of the two 
nations. But some few of them are really popular, and more 
would be if they were properly presented with suitable words ; ἡ 
and it should not be a difficult task to provide words even more 
suitable and kind than the original German, which seldom 
observes an intelligent, dignified and consistent mood. These 
chorales should be sung very slow indeed, and will admit of 
much accompaniment. Bach’s settings, when not too elaborate 
or of impossible compass in the parts, may be well used where 
the choir is numerically strong. He has made these chorales 
peculiarly his own, and, in accepting his interpretation of them, 
we are only acquiescing in a universal judgement, while we make 
an exception in favour of genius; for as a general rule (which 
will of course apply to those chorales which we do not use in 
Bach’s version), all the music of this Reformation period must be 
ὶ harmonized strictly in the vocal counterpoint which prevailed at 
the end of the sixteenth century; since that is not only its proper 
ὋΝ musical interpretation, but it is also the ecclesiastical style par 
etcellence, the field of which may reasonably be extended, but 


1 If old tunes are modernized out of a fine rhythm, a curious result would be 
likely to come about ; viz. that modern tunes might be written in the old rhythm 
for the sake of novelty, while the old were being sung in the more modern way 
for the sake of uniformity. . 
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by no means contracted. It is suitable both for simple and 
elaborate settings, for hymns of praise or of the more intimate 
ideal emotions, and in a resonant building a choir of six voices 
can produce complete effects with it. The broad, sonorous swell 
of its harmonious intervals floods the air with peaceful power, 
very unlike the broken sea of Bach’s chromatics, which, to 
produce anything like an equal effect of sound, needs to be 
powerfully excited. 

It is necessary to insist strongly on one caution, viz. that 
grammar is not style, and settings which avoid modernisms are 
not for that reason a fair presentation of the old manner. 
Nothing is less like a fine work of art than its incompetent 
imitation. And this practically exhausts, as far as I am aware, 
the material which this period provides. 

The next class will be made up of our RESTORATION hymns, 
by Jeremy Clark, Croft, and others who added to the succeeding 
editions of the metrical Psalms. If there are not many in this 
class, yet the few are good ; and Clark must be regarded as the 
inventor of the modern English hymn-tune, regarded, that is, as 
a pure melody in the scale with harmonic interpretation of instru- 
mental rather than true vocal suggestion. His tunes are pathetic, 
melodious, and of truly national and popular character, the best of 
them almost unaccountably free from the indefinable secular taint 
that such qualities are apt to introduce, and which the bad follow- 
ing of his example did very quickly introduce in the hands of less 
sensitive artists. They are suitable for evening services. 

After this time there followed in England, in the wake of 
Handel, a degradation of style which is now completely dis- 
credited. Diatonic flow, with tediously orthodox modulation, 
overburdened with conventional graces, describe these innumerable 
and indistinguishable productions. And just as the old tunes 
were related to the motets and madrigals, so are these to the 
verse-anthems and glees of their time. These weak ditties, in 
the admired manner of Lord Mornington, were typically 
performed by the genteel pupils of the local musician, who, 
gathered round him beneath the laughing cherubs of the organ 
case, warbled by abundant candlelight to their respectful 
audience with a graceful execution that rivalled the weekday 
performances of Celia’s Arbour and the Spotted Snakes. Good 
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tunes may be written at any time, for style is independent of 
fashion ; but there are very few exceptions to the complete and 
unregretted disappearance of all the tunes of this date. 

We have then nothing left for us to do but to review the 
material which the revival of music in the last fifty years has 
given us in the way of hymns. 

This last group divides naturally into two main heads ; first 
the restoration of old hymns of all kinds, with their plain, 
severer manner, in reaction against the abused graces; and 
secondly the appearance of a vast quantity of new hymns. 

Concerning the restoration of the old hymns, we cannot be 
too grateful to those who pointed the right way, and, according 
to their knowledge and the opportunities of the taste of their day, 
did the best that they could. But, as our remarks under the 
heads of Plain-song and Reformation hymns will show, this 
knowledge, taste, and opportunity were insufficient, and all their 
work requires to be done afresh. 

We are therefore left to the examination of the modern hymns, 
In place of this somewhat invidious task, I propose to make 
a few remarks on the general question of the introduction 
of modern harmony into ecclesiastical music, with reference of 
course to hymns only. It cannot escape the attention of any 
one that the modern church music has for one chief differentiation 
the profuse employment of pathetic chords, the effect of which 
is often disastrous to the feelings. 

Comparing a modern hymn-tune in this style with some fine 
setting of an old tune in the diatonic ecclesiastical manner, one 
might attribute the superiority of the old music entirely to its 
harmonic system ; but I think this would be wrong. 

It is a characteristic of all early art to be zmpersonal'. As long 
as an art is growing, artists are engaged in rivalry to develop the 
new inventions in a scientific manner, and individual personality 
is not called out. With the exhaustion of the means in the 
attainment of perfection a new stage is reached, in which 
individual expression is prominent, and seems to take the place 
of the scientific impersonal interest which aimed at nothing but 


1 This fact is of course generally recognized. The explanation in the text is 
one which was elaborately illustrated by the Slade Professor at Oxford, in his last 
course of lectures on painting. 
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beauty: so that the chief distinction between early and late art 
is that the former is impersonal, the latter persorial. 

Turning now to the subject of ecclesiastical music, and com- 
paring thus Palestrina with Beethoven or Mozart, is it not at 
once apparent that Palestrina has this distinct advantage, namely, 
that he seems not to interfere at all with, or add anything to, the 
sacred words? His early musical art is impersonal, what the 
musicians call ‘ pure music’; and if he is setting the phrases of 
the Liturgy or Holy Scriptures, we are not aware of any adjunct ; 
it seems rather as if the sacred words had suddenly become 
musical. Not so with Mozart or Beethoven; we may prefer their 
music, but it has interfered with the sacred words, it has, in fact, 
added a personality. 

It must of course be conceded that this gives a very strong 
if not logically an almost unassailable position to those who would 
confine sacred music to the ecclesiastical style. But it seems to 
me ridiculous to suppose that genius cannot use all good means 
with reserve and dignity ; and if the modern church music will 
not stand comparison in respect of dignity and solemnity with 
the old, the fault must rather lie in the manner in which the new 
means are used, than in the means themselves; nor would I 
myself concede that there is no place in church for music which 
is tinged with a human personality ; I should be rather inclined 
to reckon the great musicians among the prophets, and to 
sympathize with any one who might prefer the personality of 
Beethoven (as revealed in his works) to that of a good many 
canonized seers. What is logical is that we should be careful 
as to what personality we admit, and see that the modern means 
are used with reserve. 

Now if we examine our modern hymn-tunes, do we find any 
sign of that reserve of means which we should expect of genius, 
or any style which we could attribute to the personality of 
a genius? Let any one in doubt try the following experiment : 
copy out some ‘favourite tune’ in the ‘admired manner’ of the 
present day, and show it to some musician who may happen 
not to know it, and ask him if it is not by Brahms; then see 
how he will receive any further remarks that you may make 
to him on the subject of music. 

These new tunes are in fact, for the most part, the indistin- 
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guishable products of a school given over to certain mannerisms, 
and might be produced ad libitum, as indeed they are; just as 
were the tunes of the Lord Mornington school before described : 
and though the composers and compilers of these modern tunes 
would be the first to deride the exp!oded fashion, their own 
fashion is more foolish, and promises to be as fugitive’. 

I have said very little in this essay on the words of hymns. 
I will venture to add one or two judgements here. First, that 
in the Plain-song period, words and music seem pretty equal and 
well matched. Secondly, that in the Reformation period, and for 
some time onwards, the musicians did far better than the sacred 
poets, and have left us a remainder of admirable music, for which 
it is our duty to find words. Thirdly, that the excuse which some 
musicians have offered for the sentimentality of these modern tunes, 
namely, that the words are so sentimental, is not without point as 
a criticism of modern hymn-words, but is of no value whatever 
as a defence of their practice. The interpretative power of music 
is exceedingly great, and can force almost any words (as far 
as their sentiment is concerned) into a good channel. 

And if music be introduced at all into public worship it must 
be most jealously and scrupulously guarded. It is a confusion 
of thought to suppose that because—as St. Augustin would tell ἡ 
us—it is not a vital matter to religion whether it employ music 
or not, therefore it can be of little consequence what sort of music 
is used: and the attitude of indifference towards it, which has 
seemed to me to be almost a point of correct ecclesiastical 
manners, must be the expression of a convinced despair, which, 
in the present state of things, need not surprise. Devout persons 
are naturally afraid of secular ideals, and shrink from the notion 
of art intruding into the sanctuary ; and, especially if they have 
never learned music, they will share St. Augustin’s jealousy 
of it ; and it is the more difficult to remove their objections, when 


1 There is one point which I cannot pass over, It has become the practice in 
modern books to put marks of musical expression to the words, directing the con- 
gregation when to sing loud or soft. This implies a habit of congregational per- 
formance the description of which would make a companion picture to the organ 
gallery of 1830, It seems to me a practice of inconceivable degradation: one 
asks in trembling if it is to be extended to the Psalms. It is just as if the con- 
gregation were school-children singing to please a musical inspector, and he 
a stupid one. 
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what they are innocently suffering in the name of art curdles the 
artist’s blood with horror, and keeps him away from church. The 
artist too, to whom we might look for help, is the vara avis in 
terris, and, in regard to his sympathy with the clergy, would 
often be thought by them to deserve the rest of the hexameter ; 
but it is really to his credit that he is loth to meddle with church 
music. Its social vexations, its eye to the market, its truckling 
to vulgar taste and ready subservience to a dominant fashion, 
which can never (except under the rarest combination of circum- 
stances) be good ;—all this is more than enough to hold him off. 
Where then is the appeal? Quis custodiet? 

The unwillingness of the clergy ' to know anything about music 
might be got over if the music could be set on a proper basis ; 
and in the present lack of authority and avowed principles, it 
would be well if such of our cathedral precentors and organists 
as have the matter at heart would consult and work together 
with the purpose of instructing pastors and people by the exhi- 
bition of what is good. This is what we might expect of our 
religious musical foundations, which are justifying the standing 
condemnation of utilitarian economists so long as the stipendiaries 
are content indolently to follow the fortuitous traditions of the 
books that lie in the choir, supplernented by the penny-a-sheet 
music of the common shops. In the Universities, too, it should 
be impossible for an undergraduate not to gain acquaintance with 
good ecclesiastical music, and this is not ensured by an occasional 
rare performance of half a dozen old masterpieces which are 
preserved in heartless compliment to antiquity. It is to such 
bodies that we must first look for help and guidance to give 
our church music artistic importance: for let no one think that 
the church can put the artistic question on one side. There is 
no escape from art ; art is only the best that man can do, and his 
second, third, fourth or fifth best are only worse efforts in the 
same direction, and in proportion as they fall short of the best 
the more plainly betray their artificiality. To refuse the best for 
the sake of something inferior of the same kind can never be 


1 It must be due to unwillingness that comparatively so few of our clergy can 
take their part in the service when it is musical. Village schoolmasters tell me 
that two hours a week is sufficient in a few months to bring all the children up to 
a standard of time and tune and reading at sight that would suffice a minor canon. 
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a policy; it is rather an uncorrected bad habit, that can only 
be excused by ignorance; and ignorance on the question of music 
is every day becoming less excusable; and the growing interest 
and intelligence which all classes are now showing should force 
on religion a better appreciation of her most potent ally. Music 
being the universal expression of the mysterious and supernatural, 
the best that man has ever attained to, is capable of uniting in 
common devotion minds that are only separated by creeds, and 
it comforts our hope with a brighter promise of unity than 
any logic offers. And if we consider and ask ourselves what 
sort of music we should wish to hear on entering a church, 
we should surely, in describing our ideal, say first of all that it 
must be something different from what is heard elsewhere; that it 
should be a sacred music, devoted to its purpose, a music whose 
peace should still passion, whose dignity should strengthen our faith, 
whose unquestioned beauty should find a home in our hearts, to 
cheer us in life and death ; a music worthy of the fair temples in 
which we meet, and of the holy words of our liturgy ; a music 
whose expression of the mystery of things unseen never allowed 
any trifling motive to ruffle the sanctity of its reserve. What 
power for good such a music would have! 

Now such a music our Church has got, and does not use; we 
are content to have our hymn-manuals stuffed with the sort of 
music which, merging the distinction between sacred and profane, 
seems designed to make the worldly man feel at home, rather 
than to reveal to him something of the life beyond his knowledge ; 
compositions full of cheap emotional effects and bad experi- 
ments made to be cast aside, the works of the purveyors of 
marketable fashion, always pleased with themselves, and always 
to be derided by the succeeding generation 1. 


ROBERT BRIDGES. 


1 Example is better than precept; and my own venture as a compiler of a hymn- 
book has made it possible for me to say much that otherwise I should not have 
said. In The Yattendon Hymnal, printed by Mr. Horace Hart at the Clarendon Press, 
Oxford, and to be had of Mr. Frowde, price 20s., will be found a hundred hymns 
with their music, chosen for a village choir. The music in this book will show 
what sort of a hymnal might be made on my principles, while the notes at the end 
of the volume will illustrate almost every point in this essay which requires 
illustration, besides many others. As I write, the last sheets of it are in the 
press, and the printer promises it in October. 
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THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


I. A CRITICISM OF LIGHTFOOT AND HEADLAM. 


- THE theological literature of England has recently been 
enriched by the addition of two important publications in the 
form of Dictionaries of the Bible, namely, a new edition of the 
first volume of Dr. William Smith’s well-known work, first 
published by Messrs. Murray in 1863, and the first and second 
volumes of a new work, A Dictionary of the Bible, dealing with its 
language, literature, and contents, including the Biblical Theology, 
published by T. & T. Clark of Edinburgh, and edited by the 
Rev. Dr. James Hastings with the assistance of other scholars. 
It is not necessary to speak of the value of either of these works, 
or of their great practical utility. Both will be generally 
acknowledged. But we may perhaps be permitted to offer 
a few criticisms on the treatment of one important subject in 
these volumes. 

The article on the Acts of the Apostles in the new edition of 
Smith’s Dictionary is from the pen of the late Bishop Lightfoot, 
who on some points refers the reader to his Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Galatians. The article on the same subject in 
Dr. Hastings’ work is written by the Rev. Arthur Cayley 
Headlam, formerly Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. Both 
of these are careful and elaborate articles by representative 
scholars, and it is interesting to note that, while the late 
Dean Alford’s article on the Acts in the first issue of Smith’s 
Dictionary was less than three columns in length, Bishop 
Lightfoot’s article extends to more than thirty-seven columns, 
and that of Mr. Headlam to twenty. Of the variety of subjects 
dealt with in these articles I propose to examine only one, 
namely, that described by Mr. Headlam in the heading of 
section ix as ‘The Historical Value of the Acts,’ and discussed 
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by Bishop Lightfoot under the heading of ‘ Authenticity and 
Genuineness.’ 

In inquiring into the historical value of the Book of Acts, the 
point which would seem first to attract attention is the character 
of the narrative in the early chapters of the book. The story of 
the Ascension in Acts differs materially not only from what we 
read on the same subject in the first Gospel, but also from the 
writer's own statement in the third Gospel. It is impossible to 
deny the existence of this contradiction. The statement in the 
Acts is quite clear. And if any doubt existed as to the inter- 
pretation of the concluding verses of St. Luke’s Gospel it would 
be removed by a comparison with the appendix to St. Mark. 
In fact we nowhere hear of the forty days in Jerusalem until we 
come to the Book of Acts'. 

The doubt about the forty days of necessity extends to other 
events in the early history of the Church in Jerusalem, to the 
election of Matthias, the occurrences on the Day of Pentecost, 
Peter’s speech, the numerical growth of the Church, and so on. 
On the subject of the speaking with tongues on the Day of 
Pentecost the opponents of the historical character of these early 
chapters lay special emphasis, because of the contrast between 
the account given in Acts ii 1-11 and what we read in St. Paul’s 
Epistles about the gift of tongues in the Corinthian Church, It 
is a disappointment to find that neither the question of the forty 
days nor that of the speaking with tongues is mentioned in 
either of the Dictionary articles; unless we are to suppose that 
there is a reference to them intended in Mr. Headlam’s statement 
(p. 35 @) that ‘for the previous period [that is, the part of the 
history contained in the early chapters of the Book of Acts] he 
[St. Luke] could not in all cases attain the same degree of 
accuracy’ as in the later chapters, and especially in the part 
covered by the ‘We’ sections. But to this Mr. Headlam imme- 


' See Matt. xxviii 16-20, Luke xxiv 36-53, Mark xvi, John xxi, and 1 Cor. 
xv 6 (compare Acts i 15). The recently discovered fragment of the Gospel of 
St. Peter affords additional proof, if such were needed, of the existence in the 
Church of a tradition according to which the disciples left Jerusalem after the 
Resurrection instead of waiting for the Day of Pentecost, as the Acts relates. 
The Church, however, seems to have early adopted the Jerusalem tradition, as is 
shown by the early observance of the Christian Pentecost (see Smith’s Dict. C. A., 
art. ‘ Pentecost’). 
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diately and somewhat perplexingly adds,‘ Yet he was personally 
acquainted with eye-witnesses throughout, and may probably 
have had one or more written documents’ (ibid.). If we are to 
suppose that St. Luke had the testimony of eye-witnesses for his 
account of the Ascension and the speaking with tongues, some 
explanation ought to be offered of his disagreement with the 
other Evangelists, and with St. Paul, and with his own former 
treatise. 

It will add to the questions raised by these early chapters of 
the Acts if we accept a conclusion at which Professor Stanton 
arrives in his article on the Gospels in the second volume of 
Hastings’ Dictionary. He gives the preference to the Johannine 
tradition of the life of Christ as compared with that of the 
Synoptics, an opinion for which there is much to be said, and he 
thinks that the fragmentariness of the Synoptics must be due 
to the limited character of the material that had come to their 
hand. ‘But,’ he adds, ‘in order to explain the phenomena now 
before us—the contrast between the Synoptic and the Johannine 
accounts—it seems necessary to suppose further that the know- 
ledge embodied in the latter had, at the time when the first three 
Gospels were composed, been delivered only within a compara- 
tively limited circle’ (p. 247). If this were so, it would make it 
hard to accept all that is implied in St. Luke’s account of the 
appointment of Matthias, for if there was a college of men at 
Jerusalem specially qualified to deliver the correct tradition of 
the ministry of Jesus, how did it happen that Luke himself did 
not know the true story, but accepted the imperfect Synoptic 
tradition? And what are we to think of his claim to have 
‘traced the course of all things accurately from the first’? 

Passing over the variations which are found to exist between 
the different forms of the story of the conversion of St. Paul, 
which are of little importance in themselves, though they show 
that the writer cannot be trusted for strict accuracy, we come to 
the alleged contradictions between the narrative of the Acts and 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. These concern St. Paul’s 
visits to Jerusalem, the relation between St. Paul and the older 
Apostles, and the attitude of the Church in Jerusalem towards 
the Gentile Christians. 

On the subject of St. Paul’s visits to Jerusalem and his 
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relation to the Church there, the impression produced by the 
Book of the Acts is distinctly different from that which we 
derive from St. Paul’s own statements on the subject in the 
Epistle to the Galatians. According to the Acts St. Paul 
returned from Damascus to Jerusalem soon after his conversion. 
At Jerusalem he was introduced to the Apostles by Barnabas, 
and ‘was with them, going in and going out at Jerusalem, 
preaching boldly in the name of the Lord,’ until he was compelled 
to depart by the threatening attitude of the Grecian Jews (Acts 
ix 19-31). After this we read of two official visits to Jerusalem— 
first, when he was sent with Barnabas from the Church at Antioch 
to carry relief to the brethren which dwelt in Judaea (Acts xi 
27-30, xii 25); and, secondly, when he and Barnabas were again 
sent from the same Church to the Council of Jerusalem (Acts 
xv 1-31). A later passage in the Acts puts in St. Paul’s mouth 
the declaration that on his conversion he ‘ declared both to them 
of Damascus first, and at Jerusalem, and throughout all the 
country of Judaea, and also to the Gentiles, that they should 
repent and turn to God, doing works worthy of repentance’ (Acts 
20). 

This representation of the Apostle’s relations with the Church 
in Jerusalem after his conversion differs materially from what 
we read in Galatians (Gal. i 15-ii 2), that St. Paul did not 
return to Jerusalem until three years after his conversion, having 
in the meantime gone into Arabia; that when he did go 
to Jerusalem he went only to visit Cephas, and stayed with him 
fifteen days, seeing no other of the Apostles except James the 
Lord’s brother ; and that then and afterwards he was unknown 
by face to the churches of Judaea, being known to them only by 
report as a convert to Christianity. Then fourteen years later 
he went up again to Jerusalem ‘by revelation,’ and laid before 
them the gospel which he preached among the Gentiles, ‘but 
privately before them who were of repute.’ 

Lightfoot endeavours to get over the difficulty about the time 
of the first visit by supposing that the ‘days’ which St. Paul 
spent in Damascus, according to the narrative in the Acts, might 
cover the three years mentioned in the Epistle to the Galatians!. 
_ * «Certain days’ (ἡμέρας rwds), Acts ix 19; and ‘many days’ (ἡμέραι ἱκαναῖ), 
ix 23. 
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This, however, is not likely. It is opposed to what appears to 
be the obvious intention of the writer of Acts, who tells us that 
when St. Paul came to Jerusalem the members of the Church 
could not believe the story of his conversion, and implies that the 
Apostles had not heard about it until they were told of it by 
Barnabas. This does not look as if three years had elapsed since 
St. Paul had commenced to preach Christ in Damascus. 

The same interpretation of the narrative is confirmed by the 
concluding words (Acts ix 31) :-—‘ So the Church throughout all 
Judaea and Galilee and Samaria had peace, being edified ; and, 
walking in the fear of the Lord and in the comfort of the Holy 
Ghost, was multiplied.’ These words seem intended to connect 
the cessation of the persecution with the event on the road to 
Damascus, and, if so, they do not leave room for an interval 
of three years, 

Mr. Headlam takes safer ground than Bishop Lightfoot when 
he acknowledges that ‘the obvious impression created by the 
narrative is that the writer [of the Acts] did not know of the 
Arabian journey, nor of the length of time which had elapsed 
before the Jerusalem visit, and that ‘the two narratives give 
a somewhat different impression.’ 

The difference between the two narratives is accentuated when 
we remember the Apostle’s saying in his Epistle to the Galatians 
that he was ‘ unknown by face unto the churches of Judaea.’ It 
is not sufficient to answer to this with Bishop Lightfoot, that ‘ to 
a majority of the Christians at Jerusalem he might, and to the 
churches of Judaea at large he must, have been personally 
unknown ’ (Galatians, p. 92)1, especially when we remember the 
words put into St. Paul’s mouth in Acts xxvi 20, that he had 
preached ‘first unto them of Damascus, and at Jerusalem, and 
throughout all the country of Judaea’; although it must be 
acknowledged that this statement is as hard to reconcile with 
the rest of the Book of Acts as it is with the Epistle to the 
Galatians. 

The difficulty about the second visit recorded in the Acts is 
that St. Paul’s statement in Galatians appears to leave no room 
for it. Lightfoot’s solution is that when St. Paul went to 


1 In 1 Thess. ii 14 the phrase ‘the churches of God which are in Judaea’ does 
not seem intended to exclude Jerusalem. Comp. Rom. xv 31 and 2 Cor. i 16. 
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Jerusalem the Apostles were not there, having fled from the city 
to avoid the persecution under Herod Agrippa I (Acts xii 1-19), 
and that therefore he did not mention the visit, because his object 
was not to enumerate his journeys to Jerusalem, but to define his 
relations with the Twelve (Galatians, p. 126). But St. Paul does 
more than omit the mention of the visit. He says that he ‘was 
unknown by face to the churches of Judaea. Mr. Headlam 
seems undecided about this second visit. He speaks of it as 
‘a genuine difficulty,’ but he quotes Lightfoot’s solution with 
approval, and speaks of it as receiving the support of 
Dr. Hort. 

It seems to be pretty generally agreed, in spite of Professor 
Ramsay’s recently expressed opinion to the contrary, that the 
third journey to Jerusalem, recorded in Acts xv, is to be identified 
with the second of the two which are mentioned in Galatians. 
If so, the first point of divergence that strikes us is that the 
account given in the Acts of St. Paul's mission from the Church 
of Antioch, and of his public reception by the whole Church in 
Jerusalem, is not consistent with his own words, that he went up 
by revelation to lay ‘ privately before them who were of repute’ 
a statement of the work which he had been doing amongst the 
Gentiles. It is quite possible that, as Bishop Lightfoot urges, 
he may have gone up to Jerusalem by revelation, and also have 
been sent with a public commission from the Church of Antioch ; 
and it is also quite possible that both of the accounts, that in the 
Acts and that in the Galatians, may have related to a visit at 
which both a private interview with the heads of the Church and 
a public conference of the whole Church took place. But it must 
be admitted that each of the narratives as they now stand 
excludes the other. St. Paul says that when he went up to 
Jerusalem he laid his statement privately before the leaders, and 
the whole drift of his argument implies that there was nothing 
more than this private conference. Or else what does he gain by 
saying that it was private? On the other hand, the Acts relates 
the public council and the results that followed, but knows 
nothing of a private meeting. The contradiction in itself may 
not be of much, or of any, importance, but it implies of necessity 
that we cannot regard both accounts as accurate. It may be 
that, as Bishop Lightfoot says, each narrative represents a different 
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aspect of the same event. But each represents it in such a way 
as to exclude the other. 

Bishop Lightfoot cites Acts xv 4, 5, 6 as showing that 
‘St. Luke alludes in a general way to conferences and discussions 
preceding the congress’ (p. 125), one of which may have been 
the private meeting. But the first conference recorded in these 
verses was not a private meeting. It was the public reception of 
the envoys from Antioch by the whole Church in Jerusalem. 
Then followed the objections of the Pharisee converts, made 
most likely at the reception, though possibly afterwards; and 
then the public meeting to consider the questions raised. There 
is no hint of any private conference with the heads of the 
Church. 

The difference between the Apostolic decree in Acts xv and 
St. Paul’s statement in Galatians (ii 1-10) of the terms of the 
agreement come to between him and the older Apostles, and the 
inconsistency of the former with St. Paul’s habitual teaching as to 
the complete freedom of Christians from the law of Moses, are 
serious difficulties in the way of the reconciliation of the Acts with 
the Pauline Epistles. It is not easy to be satisfied with Bishop 
Lightfoot’s explanation, that ‘the Apostolic letter was only 
addressed to the Gentile brethren “in Antioch and Syria and 
Cilicia” (xv 23), that is, to the churches more directly in com- 
munication with Palestine, and therefore materially affected by 
the state of feeling and practice among the Jewish Christians, 
and that ‘there is no reason for supposing that the decree was 
intended to be permanent and universal’ (Galatians, Ὁ. 126). 
When Paul and Silas set out upon their next missionary journey, 
we are told that ‘as they went on their way through the cities, 
they delivered them the decrees for to keep, which had been 
ordained of the Apostles and elders that were at Jerusalem’ 
(Acts xvi 4), and this after they had travelled beyond the limits 
of Syria and Cilicia. This shows that the operation of the decree 
was not intended to be limited to those to whom it was formally 
addressed. It was addressed to them apparently because it 
was an answer to the question which they had asked'. There is 
no hint in the Acts of any intended limitation of the application 


* Acts xv 1-3. Antioch, the capital of Syria, was close to the borders of Cilicia. 
Compare Acts xi 25, 26. See also Gal. i 21. 
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of its principles either in time or place. On the contrary, a long 
time after these events, when St. Paul’s missionary labours had 
extended as far as to Macedonia and Greece, the heads of the 
Church in Jerusalem are represented as speaking of the decree 
as still in force, and without giving a hint that it was not of 
universal application (Acts xxi 25). 

Mr. Headlam makes light of the difficulty connected with the 
‘dissembling’ of Peter (Gal. ii 11-21). ‘It is merely,’ he says, 
‘that St. Luke does not record a narrative concerning St. Peter 
mentioned by St. Paul.’ Lightfoot shows more appreciation of 
the point. He says, ‘The conduct of St. Peter at Antioch has 

been a great stumbling-block both in ancient and modern times. 

It has been thought strange that the very Apostle to whom was 
vouchsafed the revelation that there is nothing common or un- 
clean, and who only a short time before this meeting at Antioch 
had declared himself plainly in favour of Gentile liberty, should 
have acted in a manner so inconsistent with all that had gone 
before’ (Galatians, p. 127). He finds the explanation in Peter’s 
well-known character :—‘It is no surprise that he who at one 
moment declared himself ready to lay down his life for his 
Lord’s sake, and even drew his sword in defence of his Master, 
and the next betrayed him with a thrice-repeated denial, should 
have acted in this case as we inferred he acted from the com- 
bined accounts of St. Luke and St. Paul’ (p. 128). This explana- 
tion might be more satisfactory if the only difficulty was the 
impulsiveness of Peter. The action attributed to James is equally 
strange after all that had occurred in the Jewish Church (Acts x 1- 
xi 18, xv 1-29)". 

There is another passage which deserves notice when we 
compare the Pauline Epistles with the Acts of the Apostles, 
but which receives no attention from either Bishop Lightfoot 
or Mr. Headlam, namely, that in which the Apostle of the 
Gentiles enumerates the sufferings which he endured as a 


1 In support of the Acts narrative Mr. Headlam quotes Harnack that ‘it is clear 
from Gal. ii 11 ff. that Peter then and for long before accepted in principle the 
standpoint of Paul’ (Hist. of Dogma, p. 90, note ; see also Weizsicker, Apost. Age, 
Ρ. 73. Both in Eng. tr.) ; that is, ‘that a man is not justified by the works of the 
law, save through (or, but only through, Marg.) faith in Jesus Christ.’ But though 
this may be true, it would still leave a difficulty in reconciling St. Paul’s statement 
in Gal. ii 11-14 with Acts x, xi 1-18, and xv 6-11, 13-21. 
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minister of Christ (2 Cor. xi 23-33). Of the Jews he five times 
received forty stripes save one. Thrice was he beaten with rods 
(by the Roman authorities). Thrice he suffered shipwreck. 
A night and a day had he been in the deep. If these details 
are to be trusted—and they are stated with great exactness— 
it follows that the Book of the Acts presents a very incomplete 
picture of the missionary labours and sufferings of St. Paul. It 
is certain either that the writer had but a very meagre knowledge 
of his subject, or else that he selected only such materials as 
suited his purpose, whatever it may have been, and that in either 
case he gave his narrative an appearance of completeness which 
it did not really possess’. 

The three sentences which Mr. Headlam devotes to the miracles 
in the Acts are not very clear. He says:—‘To say that the 
document is unhistorical because it relates miracles, or because 
it contains accounts of angels, is simply to beg the question. 
Even if we were quite certa'n that such events were impossible 
and never occurred, we have abundant evidence for knowing that 
the early Christians believed in them. St. Paul claims himself to 
have worked what were believed both by himself and his readers 
to be miracles’ (p. 31 a). The fact that the early Christians 
believed in miracles would be evidence of the good faith of the 
writer who recorded them, but it would not, of itself, prove the 
historical value of a composition in which ‘impossible’ narratives 
occurred. Mr. Headlam does not mention the fact that some of 
the miraculous narratives in the Acts, such as the healings of the 
people by Peter’s shadow (v 15, 16), or by the handkerchiefs or 
aprons from Paul’s body (xix 12), or the details of the deliverance 
from the prison in Philippi (xvi 19-40), are felt to be difficulties 
even by persons who do not disbelieve in miracles generally. 

Bishop Lightfoot has a paragraph on the minor discrepancies 
and errors, real or supposed, in the Book of Acts*. There is 


* Writing in defence of St. Luke, Professor Ramsay says that ‘true historical 
genius lies in selecting,’ and that ‘the historian may dismiss years with a word’ 
(St. Paul, p.7). But the difficulty with St. Luke is that he dismisses them without 
a word, without a hint that he knew of their existence, or even with words that 
imply the contrary. 

3 Compare Acts i 4 with Matt. xxviii 9, 10; Acts i 15 with 1 Cor. xv 6; 
Acts i 18, 19 with Matt. xxvii 3-8, and see Alford; Acts v 36 with Jos. Anit. 
xx 5. 1, and see Alford; Acts vii 4 with Gen. xi 26, 32, and xii 4 (see Alford); 
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a very considerable number of these, and they ought certainly to 
be taken into consideration in estimating the historical accuracy 
of the book. Lightfoot’s method of dealing with them illustrates 
in a striking way the position which he takes up with regard to 
the criticisms which modern scholars have passed upon the book. 
Some of them occur in the speeches, or in other compositions 
which he supposes the author to have incorporated in his work, 
as, for example, the three different accounts of the conversion of 
St. Paul. He claims therefore that the errors, if errors there be, 
are the fault of the speakers whose speeches are reported, or of 
the other original sources which the writer used, and not of the 
author of the Acts. Instead of being an argument against 
the historical character of the Book of Acts, the apparent errors 
thus become an additional proof of its accuracy, because they 
show the care with which the author reproduced his materials 
just as he found them, without making any correction or 
emendation’. Lightfoot holds that, considering the common use 
of shorthand amongst the ancients, there is no improbability 
in the supposition that the speeches were reproduced from 
written notes taken down at the time, and that this is the most 
reasonable account that can be given of their appearance in the 
Acts. On all which we may remark that, without entering into 
any inquiry as to how far shorthand was in use in the first 
century for the purpose of reporting speeches, it is very unlikely 
that any accurate reports would have been preserved of a number 
of speeches separated so widely in the time, place, and circum- 
stances of their delivery as those that are brought together in 
the Book of Acts; that it seems to be generally acknowledged 
that the similarity of style pervading the whole book shows that, 
whatever the original materials may have been, the author of the 
Acts did not insert them in his work without alteration ; and, lastly, 
that our study of the book in other particulars does not favour this 


Acts vii 14 with Deut. x22 (see Alford); Acts vii 15, 16 with Gen. xlix 29-33, 
1 26, Exod. xiii 19, Josh. xxiv 32; also with Gen. xxiii 3-20, xxxiii 18-20; 
Acts vii 43 with Amos v 27; Acts vii 57, 58 with John xviii 31; Acts ix 3-22 
with xxii 6-21, xxvi 12-20; ix 7 with xxii 9; ix 29, 30 with xxii 17-21; Acts 
x 28 with Alford’s note; Acts xxvi 20 with Gal. i 22. 

1 “We have also another indication of genuineness in the minor discrepancies 
and errors, or what appear to be such,’ Smith’s Dict., p. 34 4. 
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notion of such minute accuracy on the part of the writer as is 
implied in Bishop Lightfoot’s view. 

On the subject of the speeches Mr. Headlam is less conservative 
than Lightfoot. He says, ‘They are all very short, too short 
to have been delivered as they stand, and for the most part the 
style in which they are written is that of the historian. They 
are clearly, therefore, in a sense his own compositions’ (p. 33 δ). 
‘ The presence of the author’s hand in the speeches cannot be 
denied. Their literary form is due to him. He may possibly 
have summed up in a typical speech the characteristics of 
St. Paul’s preaching before certain classes of hearers. Some 
details or illustrations may be due to him, such as the mention 
of Theudas in Gamaliel’s speech, or that of Judas in Peter’s first 
speech. But no theory which does not admit the possession of 
good evidence, and the acquaintance of the author with the 
events and persons that he is describing, is consistent with the 
phenomena of the speeches. They are too lifelike, real, varied, 
and adapted to their circumstances to be mere unsubstantial 
rhetorical exercises’ (p. 34 a)’. 

We have seen that in other points, as well as in the case of 
the speeches, Mr. Headlam is prepared to go further than Bishop 
Lightfoot in accepting the results of criticism. But, while we 
gladly recognize the many excellencies of both of these articles, 
it will be evident, without adding to these notes, that neither 
of them can be accepted as fully meeting the objections which 
have been made to the accuracy of the author of the Acts as 
an historical writer. 

Though the writer of the Acts may not be a model of 
accuracy, or may not have understood the art of writing history 
as we understand it now, his work will still remain our most 
valuable source of information for the history of the Apostolic 
age. But if we are to gain from such a book all the information 
which it contains, it is necessary that we should first form, by 

‘ In connexion with the speeches it may be worth observing that it is in 
accordance with the manner of the writer of the Acts to let his characters speak 
for themselves, instead of telling us in his own words what they said. ‘The 
employment of the indirect form of speech, whether with ὅτι and the optative, or 


with the accusative (nomin.) and infinitive, is not in the manner of the N.T. writers 


of narrative, as it is foreign to the style of popular narrators in general.’ Blass, 
Grammar of New Testament Greek, § 79. 12. 
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perfectly independent investigation, a correct idea of its historical 
character and value. No one person can do this completely, 
whatever his ability or knowledge may be, for we are all, even 
the greatest of us, subject to bias and prepossession in one 
direction or another. But we may hope that, by the united 
labours of all, the truth will be reached in the end. 


J. A. Cross. 
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THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 
II. A PLEA FOR AN EARLY DATE. 


THE present paper confines itself strictly to one point in regard 
to the book of the Acts of the Apostles, namely, the date of its 
composition’. If the date here proposed be established, our 
attitude towards many of the questions that may be or have been 
raised about the book will be radically altered. Possibilities 
which must be kept open, or at least faced and considered, if the 
Acts was written after A.D. 70, can be safely set aside if it be once 
shown that it should rather be dated before the death of St. Paul, 
or, to speak more precisely, at about the end of the two years’ 
imprisonment at Rome mentioned in Acts xxviii 30. 

This is of course not the date adopted by the great majority 
even of those critics who accept the Lucan authorship of the 
Acts*. Bishop Lightfoot,,in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible— 
and, somewhat more doubtfully, Mr. Headlam in Hastings’ 
Dictionary—incline to a date after the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Dr. Sanday speaks of ‘circa 80 A.D.’*, and this appears to be 
also Prof. Ramsay’s view. I shall speak later on of the argument 
from the Gospel that has probably appeared decisive to some at 
least of these critics, and rather begin by enumerating what seem 
to me to be the difficulties attaching to any date as late as A.D. 70, 
since it is on these that the case for the earlier date mainly rests. 

I. The crucial difficulty is the silence of the Acts as to St. Paul’s 
martyrdom : and it is a difficulty which confronts us from more 
than one point of view. 


' Since not everything can be proved in the compass of a single short article, the 
Lucan authorship is assumed, though, as a matter of fact, many of the arguments 
would not be affected if the reader were to substitute ‘the author of the Acts’ for 
each mention of St. Luke. 

3 Exceptions, however, are Salmon, Introd, to the N. T., ed. 1 p. 390, and Blass, 
Acta apostolorum, pp. 3-5. 3 Inspiration, p. 449. 
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First then in regard to the structure of the Acts as a whole. 
It has become a commonplace to say that the book shows that 
its author had an artist’s conception as well as an artist’s hand, 
that it is composed on a definite plan with definite aim and 
definite progress to its end. And on the one view of the date 
this conception and development is indeed perfectly clear, obvious, 
and intelligible: but on the other the Acts would only resemble 
a building out of proportion, badly constructed, and inexplicable. 
For in investigating the principles of the building we find it is 
constructed on a framework of the law of Christian life. This 
law is learnt in the Gospel, and upon it is based the scheme both 
of the Gospel and the Acts. In both we have an Introduction 
or Preparation: then an outpouring of the Holy Spirit : this is 
followed by the body of the work, the active Ministry. This 
ministry is concluded by a Passion, which is early anticipated 1, 
and is narrated at great length: but the Passion is followed by 
a Resurrection or Deliverance*. In all this the Acts corresponds 
to the Gospel as a whole, but at the same time falls itself into 
two parts—the Acts of St. Peter (i-xii) and the Acts of St. Paul 
(xiii-xxviii): and, without interfering with the general scheme, 
each of these is modelled upon the same idea: Preparation (ch. i; 
and for Part II ch. xii, cf. xi 27-30 and xii 25): Manifestation 
of the Spirit (ii 1-13; xiii 1-4): Work (ii 14—xi 26; xiii 4— 
xix 20): Passion and Deliverance (xii; and xix 21—xxviii). 
At the end of the first part we have the martyrdom of St. James, 
but in St. Peter’s case an imminent death followed by sudden 
deliverance. Similarly in St. Paul’s case the actual death is 
wanting, but St. Luke gives what had (at our supposed date of 
writing) most nearly corresponded to the Lord’s Passion—his 
bondage at Jerusalem, his delivery into the hands of the Gentiles, 
and the ‘ going down to the deep’ (like Jonah) in the shipwreck. 
After this escape there is no anticipation of death, but rather an 
air of optimistic confidence: his light custody and freedom of 
work at Rome are, as it were, a restoration of life after death. 

Now if St. Luke wrote before the death of St. Paul, all this 
is intelligible and the comparison holds good. But if he wrote 


τ Cf. Acts xix 21, and Luc. ix 51. 
3. Acts xxviii roughly corresponds to Luc. xxiv, and more definitely Acts xxviii 
30, 31, with Luc. xxiv 52, 53. 
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after the death of the Apostles the state of the case is entirely 
altered. He has not only missed in the Acts the obvious parallel 
to the Passion of the Gospels, but also made it hard for us to 
discover any plan at the bottom of his narrative. We should be 
wholly at a loss to understand the reason for the great length 
and detail of chapters xx-xxviii in relation to the rest of the 
work. What would be intelligible enough (on almost any theory 
of the plan of the book) if the author were writing immediately 
after the conclusion of the period described—since it is always 
natural for recent events to loom large upon the view—is unin- 
telligible in the case of a retrospect several years later, at a time 
when St. Paul’s arrest and trial at Jerusalem ought surely to have 
fallen into a subordinate place. St. Luke then, if writing after 
St. Paul’s death, has undoubtedly been guilty of making a false 
climax: even Prof. Ramsay has to admit that ‘the plan of the 
Acts has been obscured by the want of the proper climax and 
conclusion'.’ But with the evidence of St. Luke’s literary power 
supplied by the Acts itself, we cannot believe that he would have 
been guilty of such an error in his main conception or have 
produced so disproportionate a work. 

Secondly, there is what we may call the personal point of view. 

In the second part of the Acts (ch. xiii-xxviii) St. Paul is the 
central figure. St. Luke is obviously devoted to him personally, 
and leads us in his footsteps with an ever increasing interest. 
From the twentieth chapter (more particularly from xix 21) 
matters have been working up to a crisis. St. Paul is arrested; 
we are taken minutely through the first stages of his trial; the 
end is at hand, his doom is to be decided—and the story sud- 
denly breaks off. What was the fate of St. Paul? There is not 
a word to say. The martyrdoms of St. Peter and St. Paul must 
have been to Christians all the world over among the most exciting 
events of the Church’s history: yet St. Luke, writing at or for 
Rome, keeps silence. There is not only no description of the 
martyrdom—I shall speak later on of the hypothesis that the 
account of this was to have followed in a third volume—but there 
is not even a single anticipatory hint or allusion to the fate of 
St. Paul. And this is all the more remarkable, because an air 
of sorrowful presentiment does hang over the last journey to 

1 St. Paul the Traveller, p. 23. 
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Jerusalem?. But presentiment of what? Not of death at all, 
but of ‘bonds and imprisonment’ awaiting the Apostle. No 
doubt St. Paul’s arrest at Jerusalem and delivery ‘into the hands 
of the Gentiles’ (xxi 11) was a crisis in his life. Yet how much 
the anticipation of a martyr’s death would have heightened the 
pathos and force of the narrative *. 

This absence of allusion is especially surprising as we realize 
the dramatic power of St. Luke. Tradition made him a painter, 
and certainly he had the painter’s power in sketching a vivid 
scene by a few dramatic touches. His eye is wide open to the 
significance of details or incidents. He likes to indicate contrasts : 
the liberality of Joseph Barnabas and the covetousness of Ananias 
and Sapphira, the deliverance of Peter and the judgement of 
Herod, are placed side by side. ‘The young man Saul’ is intro- 
duced into the scene of St. Stephen’s martyrdom ; the historian 
traces the doctrine of retribution at work in subsequent events, 
and the words he uses of St. Paul’s sufferings continually remind 
us of the measure dealt by Saul to Stephen. What a complete 
fulfilment of the doctrine would have been given by the shedding 
of St. Paul’s own blood! 

The real difficulty here proved is the absence not so much of 
deliberate statement as of incidental and, as it were, uninten- 
tional allusions. We should have a parallel case if a devoted 
cavalier and personal attendant of King Charles I, writing about 
A.D. 1660 a history of the Great Rebellion, should have stopped 
short at A.D. 1647 without having let drop a hint or a word to 
suggest the ultimate fate of the king. 

II. A similar chain of reasoning will make it probable that 
the Acts was composed before the end of St. Paul’s first Roman 
imprisonment, if, as we believe, that ended in a trial and 
acquittal*. Just as to have stopped short of the martyrdom 
would have obscured the main conception of the book, so to 
have stopped short of the acquittal would have lost an obvious 


Not, we notice, over the voyage to Rome, and yet here the pathos ought to 
have been the most intense, if the writer was aware that this journey, far more 
directly than the journey to Jerusalem, was going to lead to death. 

3 In the Gospel, which does reach its climax in a Passion preceded by a journey, 
the dramatic effect is made unmistakeable by direct predictions of the end. 

5 This acquittal is accepted now even by critics like Harnack and Jilicher, who 
reject the Pastoral Epistles as a whole. 
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opportunity for emphasizing one of its subordinate but far from 
unimportant objects. Rome is the goal of the Acts, and its 
wthor brings Paul to Rome. But if the apostle had stood 
defore the Caesar, that was surely a far completer fulfilment 
of the prophecy that he should bear ‘the Name before Gentiles 
and kings and the children of Israel’ (ix 15) than his oration 
before a mere procurator like Festus and a petty king like 
Agrippa II (xxvi 2-13). Paul before Caesar would indeed have 
been a fitting scene for St. Luke’s pen and a fitting climax 
for his work. And if St. Paul had already been successful in his 
appeal and been set free, how much better that would have 
served St. Luke’s purposes than the declaration of Festus and 
Agrippa that there was no wrong in the man. 

If the later date be correct, St. Luke is guilty of nothing less 
than a literary crime: he excites all his readers’ interest in the 
fate of St. Paul, and then leaves him without a word as to the 
conclusion. 

More than this, St. Luke becomes actually misleading. He 
describes the journey up to Jerusalem as a farewell journey. 
St. Paul says his last words to the Church; he tells the Ephe- 
sians that they shall see his face no more. But if St. Paul was 
liberated and actually visited Ephesus again, St. Luke must have 
written differently and must have altered the whole complexion 
of the journey !. 

These considerations appear to establish at least a prima facie 
case against any date for the Acts after St. Paul's death or even 
liberation. It has been sought to meet them by the supposition 
that St. Luke had in store a third volume which would restore 
the balance and make all clear. Yet even so the silence of the 
Acts about St. Paul’s fate would still be inexplicable: the charge 
of disproportion in chapters xx-xxviii would still hold: and 
this third volume, if it was to have degun with the persecution 
and martyrdom of the apostles, would still be quite out of analogy 
with the scheme of the Gospel and Acts. 

III. Yet another difficulty lies in the tone of the Acts. A 


1 Supposing, on the other hand, that St. Paul after his liberation went to Spain 
and not to the East at all, the words could stand: but, in this case, why the silence 
about ‘ the boundary of the West,’ when the work there would have been so fitting 
a fulfilment of the command to preach ‘unto the end of the earth’ (i 8)? 
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note of joy and an air of peace pervade the whole book. 
Persecutions there had been in plenty, but the writer is an 
optimist and sees how good has been brought out of evil. He 
has. discovered a law that persecution is followed by a period 
of peace and progress?, and when we come to the end peace 
and joy are triumphant. The apostle works at Rome without 
hindrance, and the optimist writer can take a tranquil retrospect 
of the past. Now could this tone have been possible after the 
martyrdom of the apostles? The great personal affection of 
St. Luke for St. Paul is obvious. Could he, after St. Paul’s 
bloody death, sit down in his study and take a calm, peaceful, 
even joyful, view of the past? No doubt an optimistic tempera- 
ment and strong religious faith will help ~uch, but they cannot 
altogether suppress personal emotion. 

Nor is it a question here of St. Paul’s death only. It is the 
situation of the Church at large which must have rendered 
impossible such a quiet retrospect. The cruel and bloody perse- 
cution of the Church at Rome under Nero must have been 
a greater disaster than the scattering of the Church at Jerusalem 
after the death of Stephen. It must have affected the whole 
Church. Hitherto there had been persecutions, but on a limited 
scale, with few deaths. Now the wholesale slaughter under Nero 
must have marked an epoch in the relations of the Church and 
the Empire. The Apocalypse gives us a faithful picture of the 
feeling of Christians towards the Babylon drunk with the blood 
of saints and martyrs. St. Luke’s description in chapter xxviii 
30, 31 would not only have been difficult to write but actually 
misleading. 

If, then, St. Luke wrote subsequently to the Neronian persecu- 
tion, it could only have been when the lapse of some years had 
restored peace to the Church, had healed its wounds, and had 
mitigated the personal grief for the loss of the apostle. This 
could hardly have been before ‘circa 80 A.D.’ 

Such a long interval has, however, its special difficulties. 

A characteristic of the Acts is the remarkable fidelity of its 
pictures to the contemporary situation. This has, for instance, 


II 


* Compare iv 5-22, followed by 23-31 (esp. 31); v 40 by 41, 42; vi 8—viii 3 
by viii 4—xi 26 (esp. ix 31); xii 1-17 by 24; xiii 50 by 52; xiv 2 by 3 (esp. Bezan 
text); xiv 5 by 7; xiv 19 by 21; xv 2-5 by 30-33 ( peace). 
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been strikingly brought out by Professor Ramsay in relation 
to the cities of Asia Minor. But the most noteworthy illustration 
is given by the early history of the Church at Jerusalem. There 
we find reproduced with exactness the condition of Jerusalem 
between 30 and 40 A.D., the relations of Pharisees and Sadducees, 
of Gamaliel and the high-priestly party, of Jews and Hellenists ; 
the attitude of different parties to the Church; the simplicity of 
the Christian society, which appears as a continuance of the 
band of disciples in the Gospel, the place of the Lord being now 
filled by the apostles, and the whole body being nothing more 
on the outside than a Jewish αἵρεσις, ‘the Nazarenes.’ These 
conditions passed rapidly away ; and if it was still possible for 
St. Luke, on a visit to Palestine and Jerusalem in 54-56 A.D., 
to realize the phenomena of Church life ‘from the beginning,’ 
that was just because the local church at Jerusalem, maintained 
its original character (xxi 17-26) in contrast to the speedy 
development which was taking place elsewhere. But after 
A.D. 70 and the end of the Church at Jerusalem, it must have 
been difficult in the extreme to draw such a vivid picture of 
Jewish politics; and great as were St. Luke’s gifts it would 
argue a literary self-control which is almost inconceivable that 
the destruction of Jerusalem should nowhere have visibly affected 
his retrospect. But the reader rises from the book with the 
impression that the holy city is still standing, the Temple- 
service still maintained with earnest zeal (xxvi 7), and the 
Church still comprising at Jerusalem myriads of Jews zealous 
for the law (xxi 20). Yet how close was the bearing of the 
great catastrophe on the events recorded in St. Luke’s history. 
It was the divine settlement of inc controversy about the Law 
which had vexed the Church; it was the divine refutation of the 
Jewish charges against St. Stephen ; it was the divine retribution 
for their persecution of the Church (cf. 1 Thess. ii 16); but not a 
dramatic hint is given or word uttered on any of these occasions. 

Enough has been said as to St. Luke’s silence over the death 
of St. Paul and the fall of Jerusalem. But even these, crucial 
as they were, were not the only events of stirring interest in the 
period 60-80 A.D. And the third volume theory, though it will 
explain the ending of the narrative at circa 60 A.D., will not 
explain the entire absence of any allusion to the events of the 
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next twenty years. Not a hint in the Acts would enable a 
modern critic to conjecture, ¢.g., the subsequent movements and 
fate of St. Peter, St. James the Lord’s brother, or St. John, or the 
history of the Church at Jerusalem, at Ephesus, at Rome. How 
different it is in the case of St. John’s Gospel. We can tell at 
once that St. Peter has been already girded and carried ‘ whither 
he would not,’ and that the great age of St. John is arousing 
speculation among the brethren ᾽. 

IV. A late date not only affects the artistic structure of the 
Acts, but its aim and object. No doubt the main motive still 
held good, viz. to continue the record of ‘what Jesus began to 
do and to teach’ (i. 1) in the Church. But besides this there 
were certainly subsidiary aims in the writer’s mind. 

(1) Among these, very obvious is the apologia for Christianity to 
the Roman authorities. And as such it would serve excellently— 
before 64 A.D. But Nero’s persecution altered the whole relation 
of Church and Empire. That was settled from A.D. 64; the 
Emperor had declared war ; Christianity had become a religio 
illicita ; and St. Luke’s arguments were thrown away. For his 
presentation of the origin and growth of Christianity was an 
appeal to authorities who would be ignorant of, and indifferent 
to, the facts of the case, and whose attitude was uncertain. 
Hitherto in individual cases they had asserted the innocence or 
harmlessness of the Christian teachers. But an appeal had been 
made to Caesar at Rome. At Rome and in the imperial court 
Jewish influence was strong. Something was wanted on the 
Christian side to counteract that influence: at least the judges— 
the public and the magistrates—ought to have a fair, impartial 
statement of the facts from the Christian point of view. And if 
St. Luke was contemplating a history, here was a reason for 
hurrying forward its composition and publication. 

(2) The Acts is a vindication of the catholicity of the Church, 
and a proof of the true communion between Jewish and Gentile 
brethren. But in 80. A.D. no vindication of the existence of 
‘Churches of the Gentiles’ was necessary. The question as to 
Jew and Gentile in the Church had been settled by facts. The 


' It may of course be only an accident that in the Gospel and Acts we meet with 
the names of Augustus, Tiberius, and Claudius; Nero appears only as ‘ Caesar’; 
and no later emperor is alluded to. 
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temple and its ritual had passed away, and the Church was 
predominantly Gentile. The distinctions between Hebrew, Jew, 
Hellenist, proselyte, Greek, and Gentile, were merged in the simple 
division between Jew and Christian, and their very meaning was 
being forgotten }. 

(3) If St. Luke was anxious to vindicate the apostolate of 
St. Paul as equal to that of St. Peter, and yet prove the true 
unity between them—what better proof could he have had than 
the dramatic picture of the two brother Apostles martyred at 
Rome, showing that ‘in death they were not divided ’? 

V. There remain the literary questions. (1) It is clear that 
the writer has not used our Epistles of St. Paul as his authorities. 
They can be fitted in, but there was no special desire of illus- 
trating or even harmonizing with them. This is evident from 
some apparent discrepancies, especially between the Acts and 
Galatians. If St. Luke wrote at a date when the Epistles were 
the public property of the Church and widely read, we cannot 
imagine his leaving such inconsistencies in their present form. 
But if he wrote before St. Paul’s death all is clear. (a) The 
letters of St. Paul were numerous, our Epistles had not won 
their pre-eminent position, and as yet they were the private 
property of the Churches to whom they were addressed. 
St. Luke, instead of letters, had the living voice of the Apostle 
for his authority ; and it is no fancy to trace a resemblance of 
diction between the latter part of the Acts and the Pastoral 
Epistles. (δ) St. Luke was writing at a time when the Epistle 
to the Galatians was not yet widely circulated. That Epistle 
contained the record of St. Paul’s ‘secret history’ poured out 
to his apostate children. But St. Luke was writing for the 
Church at large, and gives, so to speak, the view from outside, 
the official report, what had transpired and had been made 
public. Secret conferences, secret motives and ideas in St. Paul’s 
mind, may have been known to him, but they were private pro- 
perty as it were, suitable for an autobiography rather than for 
a book of ‘Acts of Apostles,’ St. Luke was addressing the 
general church public, who neither knew St. Paul’s inner 


1 We might also notice that the Acts was written at a time when the question 
of John the Baptist’s Disciples and Baptism was still a practical matter of some 
importance (xviii 24—xix 7). 
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history, nor had any claim to know it. The position of the 
Acts would be very much that of a history of the Tractarian 
movement written before the publication of Newman’s Apologia 
and the letters of Pusey and Keble. 

(2) Critics in admitting the early date of many of the New 
Testament writings are recognizing the early development of 
Christian literature. Certainly the Epistles to the Thessalonians, 
Corinthians, Galatians, and Romans, all written before A.D. 54 
or 56, show it in a matured condition. St. Peter’s first Epistle 
must have been written before A. D. 64 or 65, St. James’ before 
62. The conditions of the synoptic problem show that written 
Gospel sources must go back to a very early date even if we 
do not assign the first two canonical Gospels to the decade 
60-70 A.D." Why then should St. Luke’s writings be postponed 
till about A.D. 80? The most favourable opportunity for col- 
lecting his information must have been the two years at Caesarea, 
A. D. 54-56 (or 58-60), and the time when he enjoyed the society 
of St. Paul: at Rome, during the two years of the first imprison- 
ment, A. D. 57-59 (or 61-63), he had leisure for the composition. 
The need for ‘certain and accurate information’ (Luc. i 4) must 
have been great. Why then twenty years’ delay? 

VI. Lastly, we have the problem of the text of the Acts. 
A composite work like the Acts must have involved much revision 
and rewriting. Of this process we find, I believe, evident traces 
or relics in the Bezan text, which seems to represent what we 
should call ‘advance-sheets’ suffered by St. Luke to pass into 
circulation among the Roman Christians in answer to their im- 
patient curiosity. But the Acts never did receive the last touches. 
Even in the form of the Neutral text—taking that to be the text 
as St. Luke left it—there remains in places an unevenness and 
obscurity which we feel that his skilled hand would never have 
allowed to appear in the published form*. If this be the case, 
the Acts never was really ‘ published’ by the author, and conse- 
quently there was no final definite text. Some explanation of this 


1 The Acts itself may be thought to suggest that it was written at a time when 
the chief authority for the Gospel history was still oral tradition: cf. xx 35, ‘the 
words of the Lord Jesus.’ 

? Compare ¢.g. v 12-15; xii 25 (εἰς Ἱερουσαλήμ) ; xiii 42, 43; XV 33, 40; 
xvi 19, 20 (see Ramsay, /.c. p. 217); xvii 8, 9, 13; xviii 18; xx 3--5; xxvii 9-12. 
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sort is necessary to account for the phenomena of the diversities 
of text which are so unique in the case of the Acts. 

But if the actual publication never came about, what was the 
reason? May it not have been the persecution itself? That 
catastrophe, which must for the moment have shattered St. Luke’s 
optimistic view and clouded the tranquil prospect, would at least 
have taken from him the heart to rewrite his history under the 
new conditions, even if it did not close his career by martyrdom. 


These arguments are no doubt largely subjective; and their 
full force can perhaps only be felt by one who has studied the 
Acts with deep and affectionate sympathy. But taken together 
they leave a strong conviction that in the Acts we have the work 
of one who was writing at Rome about A.D. 60 by the side of 
St. Paul in his imprisonment ; who, having leisure to review the 
past, felt the desire to leave to the Christian body some sure record 
of these things before the actors in them passed away, and to 
present both to Jews and Romans a fair statement of the case 
about St. Paul, entirely uncertain himself as to the final result 
save for the calm confidence inspired by experience of the past. 

Against this—the natural impression given by the Acts itself— 
I know of but one solid argument, viz. that because of the varia- 
tions in the Lord’s prophecy of the destruction of Jerusalem! the 
Gospel of St. Luke must have been written after A.D. 70 with 
a knowledge of the actual facts of the siege, and the Acts there- 
fore later still. The differences are: the omission by St. Luke 
(xxi 20) of the words let him that readeth understand; the 
substitution of Ferusalem compassed with armies, &c. for the 
abomination of desolation; the omission of the immediately of 
Matt. xxiv 29; and the addition of one or two details in xxi 
20-25, not to speak of the second and still more detailed picture 
in xix 43, 44. 

Now (i) prophecy apart, it is certain that the Christians were 
expecting some disaster to befall Jerusalem: St. Paul wrote 
1 Thess. ii 16 as early as 49 or 50 A.D. (ii) Writing for 
Gentile readers at Rome, St. Luke translates the imagery of the 
Old Testament into ordinary language: naturally too he omits 


+ Luc. xxi 20-25 compared with Mt. xxiv 15-29, Mc. xiii 14-24: see also 
Luc. xix 43, 44. 
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the warning to flee. Similarly, but conversely, St. Matthew has 
emphasized the Jewish point of view by adding the mention of 
Daniel the prophet and substituting the holy place for the original 
phrase where it ought not. It is doubtful if the immediately of 
Matt. xxiv 29 is original, for it is absent from St. Mark; but in 
any case both St. Mark and St. Luke retain the connexion And 
there shall be signs with no more hint of an interval than in 
St. Matthew. ἀ(11|) The expressions used by St. Luke are quite 
general, and describe the ordinary features of the fall and capture 
of a city: (a) armies surround Jerusalem xxi 20, (6) cast a bank 
about it xix 43, (c) level it with the ground xix 44, (d) the 
inhabitants are slain with the sword or carried captive xxi 24, 
(e) Jerusalem is trodden under foot of the Gentiles xxi24. Such 
a fate Jerusalem had already experienced more thanonce. (ἰἱν) 
And in fact all these expressions can be paralleled from the Old 
Testament!: in Westcott and Hort (c) and (δ) are printed in 
quotation type. (v) Lastly, no detail is given which would be 
specially characteristic of the final fall of Jerusalem. There is no 
prophecy of the presence of Titus, the obstinate resistance, the 
internecine strife within the city, the famine and its attendant 
horrors*, the burning of the Temple, or the fate of the rebel 
leaders. 

That difficulties, sometimes real difficulties, may still be found 
in the Acts if the thesis of this paper finds favour, it is not 
necessary to deny. But as appreciation of the situation of the 
early Church grows greater the difficulties grow less. The Church 
then was very much as it is now: it embraced wide differences 
of character and personality, of theology and views, of education 
and learning. And in literature too there are differences between 
history and autobiography, differences in each writer's aim, 
differences in the public he appeals to, ample enough to account 
for any residuum of inconsistency or contradiction between the 


Acts and other authorities. 
R. B. RACKHAM. 


1 See Is. xxix 3, xxxvii 33; Jer. vii 34, xx 4; 1 Kings viii 46; Is. v 5; 
Zech. xii 3; 1 Macc. iv 60; Ps. cxxxvi 9, xxix 1; Dan. viii το. St. Matthew 
(xxiv 2) and St. Mark (xiii 2) themselves specify the detail that not one stone shall 
be left upon another. 

3 Though St. Luke would have had precedent in the O. Τὶ for the detail of 
eating flesh recorded by Josephus : cf. Jeremiah xix 9. 
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DOCUMENTS 


THE SACRAMENTARY OF SERAPION OF THMUIS. 


In one of the last numbers of the Zexte und Untersuchungen (new 
series, vol. ii, part 34) Dr. G. Wobbermin has published the text of a 
collection of liturgical prayers contained in an eleventh-century MS 
belonging to the library of the Laura on Mount Athos. Mr. Kirsopp 
Lake, of Lincoln College, Oxford, while engaged in photographing 
codex ¥ of the Gospels in the summer of this year, was kind enough to 
find time also to photograph this MS and enable me to print the text 
anew with some few corrections. 

The publication of this collection is an event of some importance for 
liturgical studies. The prayers would seem to be of a date not later 
than A.D. 350. They are thus the earliest liturgical collection on so large 
and comprehensive a scale, covering as they do something like the 
ground of the seventh and eighth books of the Afostolic Constitutions 
of a quarter of a century later. And they are Egyptian, and as such 
they fill a gap. Hitherto there has been singularly little detailed 
- evidence for Egyptian usage in the fourth century. It is remarkable 
how much of the evidence for fourth-century usage is Syrian; the 
Catecheses of St. Cyril, the Apostolic Constitutions, the Pilgrimage of 
Silvia, and the large range of allusions in St. Chrysostom, form a mass 
of evidence quite unexampled in the same period. But in Egypt, 
beyond a few not very characteristic references in writers like St. Atha- 
nasius and St. Didymus, there has hitherto been nothing but the so-called 
Egyptian Church Order, which is meagre enough and of uncertain date 
and of ambiguous significance. 

The titles of the collection, in the order of their occurrence in the 
MS, are the following :— 

1. Εὐχὴ προσφόρου Σαραπίωνος ém- 4. Μετὰ τὴν διάδοσιν τοῦ λαοῦ εὐχή. 

σκόπου. 5. Εὐχὴ περὶ τῶν προσφερομένων 

2. Μετὰ τὴν εὐχὴν ἡ κλάσις καὶ ἐν ἐλαίων καὶ ὑδάτων. 

τῇ κλάσει εὐχή. 6. Χειροθεσία μετὰ τὴν εὐλογίαν τοῦ 

3. Μετὰ τὸ διαδοῦναι τὴν κλάσιν τοῖς ὕδατος καὶ τοῦ ἐλαίου. 

κληρικοῖς χειριθεσία λαοῦ. ἡ. ᾿Αγιασμὸς ὑδάτων. 
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8. Εὐχὴ ὑπὲρ βαπτιζομένων. 18. Εὐχὴ περὶ τεθνεῶτος καὶ ἐκκομιζο- 

9. Μετὰ τὴν ἀποταγὴν εὐχή. ᾿ μένου. 

1ο. Μετὰ τὴν ἀνάληψιν εὐχή. 19. Εὐχὴ πρώτη κυριακῆς. 

11. Μετὰ τὸ βαπτισθῆναι καὶ ἀνελθεῖν . Μετὰ τὸ ἀναστῆναι ἀπὸ τῆς ὁμιλίας 

εὐχή. εὐχή. 

12. Χειροθεσία καταστάσεως διακόνων. 421. Εὐχὴ ὑπὲρ τῶν κατηχουμένων. 

13. Χειροθεσία καταστάσεως πρεσβυν 422. Εὐχὴ περὶ νοσούντων. 
τέρων. 23. Εὐχὴ ὑπὲρ καρποφορίας. 
_ 14. Χειροθεσία καταστάσεως ἐπισκό. 44. Εὐχὴ περὶ τῆς ἐκκλησίας. 
25. Εὐχὴ ὑπὲρ ἐπισκόπου καὶ τῆς 
ἐκκλησίας. 
26. Εὐχὴ γονυκλισίας. 
els Depa νῶν βουνῷ. 27. Εὐχὴ ὑπὲρ λαοῦ. 
μένων. 28. Χειροθεσία κατηχουμένων. - 
16. Εὐχὴ εἰς τὸ χρίσμα ἐν ᾧ χρίονται 420. Χειροθεσία λαϊκῶν. 
οἱ βαπτισθέντες. 30. Σαφεθενίε νοσούντων. 

17. Εὐχὴ εἰς τὸ ἔλαιον νοσούντων ἣ εἰς Πᾶσαι αὗται εὐχαὶ ἐπιτελοῦνται 

ἄρτον ἣ εἰς ὕδωρ. πρὸ τῆς εὐχῆς τοῦ προσφόρου. 

From this it is obvious that the contents of the collection are not 
arranged in any proper order; the elements of the several rites are 
scattered up and down, and where they occur in groups it cannot be 
concluded that the contents of the groups are in the order of their 
occurrence in practice. So far as regards the rites generally, the whole 
may be re-distributed as follows : 

1. The Liturgy, 19-30, 1-6. 

2. The Order of Baptism and Confirmation, 7-11, 15, 16. 

3. Ordinations, 12-14. 

4. Unction of the Sick, 17. 

5. Burial of the Dead, 18. 

The collection is thus seen to cover a large part of the ritual system 
of the Church, apart from the Divine Service, and to correspond generally 
with the collection of the Apostolic Constitutions and with that of the 
earliest extant Byzantine book, the Barberini Codex of about A. D. 795. 
Dr. Wobbermin has described it as an Εὐχολόγιον, the Bishop of Salisbury 
as a Pontifical. But Εὐχολόγιων in use is rather a vague title, and in its 
strictest sense it does not include the Liturgy; while this collection does 
not seem to be intended exclusively for the use of a bishop, although 
it is no doubt true that in the fourth century the celebration of the 
sacraments, and in fact of all rites, was normally episcopal, and so far 
therefore any ritual book of that period might be described as a 
Pontifical. Both ‘ Euchologion’ and ‘ Pontifical’ are in fact titles too 
far developed to be applied to any of these collections ; and they are 
better described as Sacramentaries. Our Athos book is quite rudi- 
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mentary as a Sacramentary: it is exclusively a celebrant’s 4ie//us, with 
no indication of the parts of the deacon and the minor orders, with only 
one at most of the standing formulae which form the permanent frame- 
work of the rites, and with no rubrics beyond two or three notes and 
what is implied in the titles of the several prayers. 

Again, it will be seen that the name of Serapion is prefixed to nos. 1 
and 15. But Dr. Wobbermin is not quite right when he says that only 
two prayers are attributed to him; for it is obvious that in the note 
before no. 15 mpooevyai is to be read, and not with Dr. Wobbermin 
προσευχή. In the MS the word is contracted, the Σὲ being written above 
the Y, and it is evidently intended to apply to two or more of the series 
which follows. How far the application is to be carried is not clear; 
perhaps to all the rest of the series, but almost certainly down to 18, 
after which a new series begins, to which the concluding note refers. 
It may be assumed therefore that at least nos. 1 and 15-18 are 
attributed to Serapion. And it may well be that the whole collection 
is to be included. Allowing for difference of subject-matter, there are 
no marked differences either of language and style or of character to be 
discerned in the several prayers. It is true e.g. that the titles Θεὸς τῆς 
ἀληθείας and Θεὸς τῶν οἰκτιρμῶν belong generally to different groups ; that 
ὁ Λόγος is characteristic of the baptismal prayers and the anaphora of 
the mass; and that the doxologies of 12-14 and 22-29 are more 
uniform than in the other groups: but these are scarcely important 
distinctions. And, on the other hand, it is not uncommon in liturgical 
documents to find the real or supposed author’s name attached to the 
titles of individual prayers of a series, the whole of which is meant to be 
attributed to the same author. 

The Serapion referred to, as appears from the note before no. 15, is 
the bishop of Thmuis in the Delta (Tell-et-Tmai), near the Mendesian 
branch of the Nile, the friend of St. Antony and himself an ex-abbat, 
who headed the embassy sent by Athanasius to Constantius in 353 
(Ath. Vit. Ant. 82, 91, ad Dracont.7: Hist. Acephaia iii); to whom Atha- 
nasius addressed the letter appended to his 11th Festal epistle (339), the 
de morte Arii (358) and the four epistles on the doctrine of the Holy 
Ghost (¢. 358); who is noticed by St. Jerome (de vir. i/lust. 99) as 
surnamed Scho/asticus and as the author of a work against the Mani- 
chaeans (mentioned also in St. Epiph. Haer. Ixvi 21), of another on the 
titles of the Psalms, and of epistles ; and one of whose sayings is related 
from Evagrius by Socrates (27. 25. iv 23). The extant works attributed 
to him are the treatise against the Manichaeans, a letter to one Eudoxius, 
and a letter to the Egyptian monks (Migne P. G. x1). 

There seems to be no reason why the present collection of prayers 
should not, in whole or in part, be the work of Serapion. It is hazardous 
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to speculate about motives, but it is perhaps difficult to see why a work 
of such small importance or interest in itself should be attributed to any 
individual without good reason. As to style, that of the works hitherto 
attributed to him, on a slight acquaintance, leaves an impression of 
simplicity and naiveté which contrasts with that of the great Egyptian 
writers of the fourth and fifth centuries ; and the style of the prayers is 
simple even to baldness, and there are coincidences of vocabulary, perhaps 
too slight to be of importance. It is true the language of the works is 
smoother and less abrupt than that of the prayers, which sometimes 
suggest that Greek was not quite congenial to the writer; but, even so, 
Serapion, if he were the first, would perhaps not be the last prelate 
whose liturgical compositions were not the happiest item in his literary 
record. But however this may be, the name of Serapion can at least 
stand as a symbol of the date and provenance of the prayers, so far as 
these can be gathered from internal indications. For these indications, 
so far as they go, point to the middle of the fourth century, to Egypt 
and the Delta. 

1. The indications of date are the theology, the form of the doxologies, 
and the ecclesiastical conditions. 

a. The theological interest is not marked ; the writer expatiates but 
little on theological topics, and where he does so, it is mainly in 
reference to the Person of the Eternal Father. It is obvious at once 
that his dominant interest is in the moral applications of the faith. But 
his theology is orthodox, if reserved, and there are signs of an anti-Arian 
polemic. The language is Nicene so far as it goes; but it is not of 
Athanasian fullness, nor do the distinctive Nicene phrases occur. Perhaps 
the fullest expression, apart from the preface of the Liturgy, is in no. 20, 
where the Father is addressed as 6 γεννήτωρ τοῦ μονογενοῦς, ὁ τὸν χαρακτῆριι 
τὸν ζῶντα καὶ ἀληθινὸν γεννήσας. The Son is referred to habitually and 
emphatically as ὁ μονογενής, and otherwise as ὁ vids ὁ μονογενής (1), ὁ ἀγαπητὸς 
vids (1), ὁ yeyevnupévos (1) or ἄρρητος (7) Or μονογενής (8, 10) or ἅγιος (10) 
Λόγος, ἣ θεία καὶ ἀόρατος δύναμις (16: cf. St. Ath. 4 Avian. i 11, 12, ii 2) 
of the Father. On the other hand, the doctrine of the Holy Ghost is 
undeveloped. The common phrase is ἅγιον Πνεῦμα simply ; twice rd ἅγιον 
Πνεῦμα (8, 10) ; the conception is economic, and there is little, if anything, 
of the internal and eternal relation to the Father and the Son; for τὸ 
Πνεῦμα τοῦ μονογενοῦς (13) seems to refer to the indwelling in the Incarnate, 
not to the eternal relation. In the preface of the mass there is what 
seems to be a definite anti-Arian passage, on the mutual knowledge of 
the Father and the Son (αἰνοῦμέν σε τὸν γιγνωσκόμενον.. . . διερμηνευόμενον τοῖς 
dyios). This, founded on Matt. xi 27, Luc. x 22, seems to be addressed 
to the Arian position of the Son’s ignorance of the Father and of His 
own essence, as quoted from the Zha/ia in St. Ath. ας. Avian. i 6 (cf. 2). 
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9, ii 22: St. Alex. Al. ap. Socr. H. Z. i 6). The theology therefore 
seems quite to correspond to the position of a man with that practical 
interest which could prompt the Zfistola ad monachos, but who 
needed the instruction of St. Athanasius in view of the Macedonian 
question ; and anyhow to belong to the middle of the fourth century 
at latest. 

4. The doxologies throughout are in the form ‘to the Father through 
the Son in the Holy Ghost.’ This, as is well known, is a form which 
was long in use, and was perhaps the usual form, at least in some 
churches. Philostorgius (HW Z. iii 13) asserts that the co-ordinate form 
(‘to...to... to’) was first used by Flavian of Antioch (¢. 350) ; but this 
is the prejudiced statement of an Arian, which is sufficiently refuted by 
St. Basil de Spiritu Sancto. But the form ‘to... through... in’ was 
taken up by the Arian party as capable of interpretation in the sense of 
implying the inferiority of the Son and the Holy Ghost (cp. Soz. H. £. 
iii 20), and became a mark of Arianism, while it went out of use among 
the orthodox. The story of Leontius of Antioch (344-357: Theodt. 
H. E. ii 24; Soz. 2. ¢.), who concealed his own dogmatic position by 
habitually suppressing the opening of the doxology and becoming audible 
only at the εἰς τοὺς αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων, is well known. The form ‘to. . . 
through ... in’ is found occasionally in St. Athanasius (see note on 
no. 1 below); while in about 370 in Egypt St. Didymus treats it as 
simply heretical (de Zrin. i 32, 34, iii 23). It has almost entirely 
vanished from surviving liturgical documents, perhaps occurring nowhere 
but in the preanaphoral prayers of the liturgy of the Afostolic Constitu- 
tions. Its use therefore in the present document, to the entire exclusion 
of any co-ordinating form, points to the middle of the fourth century as 
its latest possible date. 

¢. Ecclesiastical conditions, so far as the indications go, are suitable 
to, if they do not necessarily demand, the same period. The organiza- 
tion of the ministry (bishop, presbyter, deacon, subdeacon, reader, 
interpreter) is less developed than that of the Asian Church as implied 
in the canons of Laodicea or that of the Syrian Church as described in 
the Afostolic Constitutions, say in 370. The appropriation of the mass 
to Sunday (cp. Ath. af. ¢. Ar. 11), to the exclusion of Saturday, implied 
in the title εὐχὴ πρώτη κυριακῆς (19), marks a date earlier than the rise of 
the observance of the Sabbath, which was coming into use in the East by 
¢. 375 and was already established in Egypt under Timothy of Alexandria 
(c. 380, Respons. canon. 13: cp. Cassian Jnstt. iii 2, [Ath.] hom. de 
Semente τ [ii 60]; but see Socr. H. Z.v 22). The reference to monasticism 
is reserved and meagre : μονάζοντες and παρθενεῦουσαι are taken for granted, 
but there is no emphasis on them. The second prayer of the liturgy 
seems to imply that the population of Thmuis (?) was still mainly pagan. 
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And the consecrations of oil and water, which are characteristic of this 
collection, correspond to and are interpreted by the usages of the early 
fathers of the desert. 

2. That the usages here represented are Egyptian is shown—apart 
from the character of the Order of the Mass and a few parallels to 
other Egyptian forms which shall be dealt with below and in the notes— 
by the form of the doxologies, the illustrations of the Egyptian creed, 
and the conditions implied. 

a. In every case but two (18, 25), the doxology concludes with εἰς τοὺς 
σύμπαντας αἰῶνας τῶν ald This ending still survives in the’ response 
Ὥσπερ ἦν κτὰ at the end of the anaphora in the Egyptian liturgies, both 
Greek and Coptic’; it is found in two doxologies of St. Athanasius 
and in one of St. Isaiah the Abbat (see note on the first prayer of the 
Liturgy). Otherwise I do not know it except in Hom. Clem. iii 72 
(without τῶν αἰώνων) and in the per omnia saecula saeculorum of the 
Roman canon and some other Western formulae; and affinities be- 
tween Egyptian and Western usages are common and always to be 
looked for. 

4. A comparison of the Letter of St. Alexander of Alexandria 
(Thdt. #. Z. i 4), the Expositio fidei of St. Athanasius, the Creed 
of Macarius (Migne P. G. xxxiv 212; Kattenbusch das afpost. Symb. ii 
Ρ. 242), and other Egyptian documents, suggests that the Egyptian 
creed had at least three characteristic points: (1) τὸν ἀγένητον Πατέρα 
in the first article ; (2) ἐπιδημήσαντα in the third ; (3) μόνην with ἐκκλησίαν 
in the ninth. It is possible to construct a creed out of the language of 
the present prayers, and to conclude that these three characteristics 
were familiar to the writer. ‘Ayévnros is the standing epithet of the 
Father throughout, and ὁ ἀγένητος simply is commonly used: ἐπιδημία 
is the usual title of the Incarnation and ἐπιδημεῖν is a characteristic word in 
similar connexions ; and the fullest expression for the Church (23) is 
τὴν ἁγίαν σου καὶ μόνην καθολικὴν ἐκκλησίαν. 

¢. The occurrence of interpreters among the minor orders points 
to a bilingual Church, i. e. practically either to Syria or to Egypt. The 
evidence for the use of consecrated oil for the healing of the sick seems 
to be earlier for Egypt than for elsewhere, at least in the East, and in 
the fourth century to be exclusively Egyptian. And that it is the Delta 
and not the Nile valley which is implied, is suggested by the prayer ὑπὲρ 
καρποφορίας (23), where the rains are prayed for, while the usual Egyptian 
petitions for the rise of the Nile do not occur. 


τ i, 6. in the Greek St. Mark and in the Coptic, where the response is of course 
in Greek, In the Greek St. Basil and St. Gregory, which survive in a single MS, 
the response is indicated only by its opening words; but there is no reason to 
suppose that the form indicated is other than that of St. Mark or the Coptic, 
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I. Tue Liturey. 


The most important of the rites is of course the Mass. Of this 
the preanaphoral prayers are placed last in the collection, while the 
anaphora stands first. The form is of special importance in two 
respects, as showing, first, that the general type for which the evidence 
is so predominantly Syrian in the fourth century was not merely Syrian, 
and, secondly, that the special Egyptian type had already emerged in 
the middle of the century. 

The following points may be noticed : 

1. The ‘first prayer’ (19). This is a peculiar feature which has 
hitherto, I think, escaped notice. So far as appears, in the fourth 
century the rite generally opened simply with the salutation followed 
by the lections. And the hitherto known Egyptian forms have been so 
far modified or elaborated in the mass of the catechumens that their 
original and essential features have become undistinguishable. The 
Coptic and Ethiopic forms have become loaded with censings and 
multiplied prayers ; the Greek St. Basil and St. Gregory are incomplete 
in the mass of the catechumens; but possibly the prayer before the 
Gospel in all these forms represents the original ‘first prayer.’ The 
Greek St. Mark has been byzantinized till its Egyptian features have 
largely vanished or been transformed to other purposes; but we are 
now enabled to recognize the prayer Δέσποτα κύριε Ἰησοῦ Χριστέ 
(Liturgies Eastern and Western i p. 117), which is labelled with the 
Byzantine title εὐχὴ τρισαγίου, as the ‘first prayer,’ corresponding as it 
does in position and contents with the ‘first prayer’ of Serapion. No 
other Eastern rite has a corresponding feature, and it is obvious to 
compare it with the Western collect. 

2. The prayer after the sermon (20). This corresponds to the prayer 
“Ὁ long-suffering’ of the Coptic and Abyssinian rites (Zitt. 2. and W. 
ΡΡ. 157, 220), which has probably vanished from the Greek St. Mark, 
and to the Ὁ ἐνηχήσας ἡμᾶς of the Greek St. James (22. p. 38). Elsewhere 
it does not occur. It probably illustrates and is illustrated by the 
surgentes oremus at the conclusion of some of Origen’s sermons (see 
note below) and the African conversi ad Dominum common at the end 
of St. Augustine’s sermons. 

3. The following prayers (21-30). These offer a difficulty, inasmuch 
as they seem evidently not to be given in their right order, and it is 
hard to arrange them satisfactorily. It seems probable that the three 
blessings (χειροθεσίαι, 28-30) are grouped together as formulae of one 
kind, perhaps as episcopal acts, and that they are to be inserted in their 
places in the preceding series. There is little difficulty about the Prayer 
and the Blessing of the Catechumens (21, 28) ; they must stand first, 
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and be followed by the dismissal. The rest of the series corresponds 
generally to Egyptian usage, which is marked by an exceptionally 
emphatic body of intercessions on the part of the celebrants at this 
point ; while in other rites there is nothing but the deacon’s litany and 
a prayer of inclination or, in the Byzantine, two ‘ prayers of the faithful.’ 
Perhaps the Egyptian use of ‘table prayers’ on We¢ 1esdays and Fridays 
(Socr. H. Z. v 22) accounts for this multiplication of prayers. The 
arrangement of Serapion’s prayers must remain uncertain at present ; 
perhaps it is impossible to sort them without knowing what the deacon 
was doing; and the arrangement adopted below is only a suggestion. 
The general intercession (27) with its corresponding blessing (29) is 
placed first, and the more specialised petitions follow. They were 
probably accompanied throughout by biddings on the part of the deacon, 
after the Egyptian manner. It may be suggested that the εὐχὴ γονυκλισίας 
(26), which stands last, is the origin of the Egyptian peculiarity ‘the 
prayer of the veil.’ 

4. The Kiss of Peace is of course to be assumed ; it is mentioned by 
Origen on the one hand and by Timothy of Alexandria on the other. 
But the omission of any allusion to it here shows that the Prayer of the 
Kiss, a characteristic of the existing Syrian and Egyptian rites, is of 
later origin in Egypt, and was perhaps borrowed from the Syrian. 

5. The Offertory. According to all analogy an offertory prayer 
would be an anachronism in the fourth century. Hence, while the 
Offertory is referred to later on in the intercession after the consecration 
(εὐλόγησον τοὺς προσενεγκόντας τὰ πρόσφορα καὶ τὰς εὐχαριστίας), no allusion to 
it is to be expected at the point where it occurs. It is almost certainly 
to be placed here. In the Coptic and Abyssinian uses it has been 
wholly removed to the beginning of the rite; but a fragment of it 
survives at this point in the Greek St. Mark, in the deacon’s exclama- 
tion and the prayer of oblation (Zitt, E. and W. p. 124). 

6. The Anaphora (i) implies that the framework of the Egyptian 
form is already fixed. For, first, the paragraph Σὺ yap ὁ ὑπεράνω, which 
is obviously altogether superior in style to what precedes, is identical in 
the main with that of St. Mark, Greek and Coptic. It forms the basis 
of the preface, to which Serapion’s preface is attached like a western 
proper to the common £¢ ideo cum or Per quem maiestatem tuam ; and the 
line of demarcation between the proper and the common is still marked 
in the Greek and Coptic. Secondly, the transition from the Sanctus to 
the Institution corresponds closely in thought and language to that of 
St. Mark. And thirdly, the concluding Ὥσπερ ἦν «rk, which I have 
ventured to mark as a response and not as part of the doxology (cp. 
Litt. E. and W. pp. 134, 180, 190, 233), is already here, and must be 
the conventional conclusion of the anaphora, older than Serapion, since 
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it stands in no real connexion with what precedes, and strictly makes 
no sense. Of course it may well be that the preceding doxology is 
contracted ; but this would only make it more obvious that the con- 
clusion of the anaphora is already a well-known standing formula. 
Serapion also confirms what was before obvious from the Greek and 
Coptic texts of St. Mark, that the intercession in the middle of its 
preface is an insertion. This curious feature has commonly been 
regarded—and the Abyssinians in adopting it into their anaphora must 
have taken the same view—as a proper characteristic of the Egyptian 
rite as hitherto known ; and St. Basil and St. Gregory, with their inter- 
cessions in the Syrian position after consecration, have consequently been 
regarded as foreign material only partially accommodated to Egyptian 
form. But Serapion’s anaphora, with its intercession, such as it is, 
in the same Syrian position, shows that St. Basil and St. Gregory 
are not after all in this respect strange to Egyptian use, and that the 
inserted supplication in St. Mark is possibly a substitute for a more 
original intercession after consecration. 

(ii) Of the special features of Serapion’s anaphora the following may 
be noted :— 

a. The Sanctus is in its simplest form, differing from Isa. vi 3 only in 
the addition of ὁ οὐρανὸς καί, a form which is sometimes quoted, and was 
probably the usual one, in the fourth century, and identical in sense 
with that of St. Clement of Rome (ad Cor. 34 § 6). Though the 
fuller form with the Aosanna and denedictus was imported into Egypt 
along with the matter of St. Basil and St. Gregory, this simpler form, 
merely with the addition of ἁγίας before δόξης, has continued to be the 
proper Egyptian sanctus, and is used in St. Mark and the Abyssinian 
liturgies. The Afostolic Constitutions suggest that the hosanna and 
benedictus have been moved back from just before the communion (Zi¢t. 
£. and W. p. 24); and the occurrence of the denedictus in that position 
in the Coptic rite (as also in the Byzantine) suggests that that is its 
original position elsewhere as well as in Syria (26. 186, 396). 

4. The Jnstitution is in an equally simple form. It is entirely 
scriptural, except for the addition of εἰς ἄφεσιν ἁμαρτιῶν with the bread, 
and λάβετε with the chalice, both of which are merely assimilations of 
the two Institutions, while the latter is found in some New Testament 
texts. Both these additions are found in the Coptic St. Mark. The 
use of the text of St. Mark viii 6 (the feeding of the 5,000) and the 
somewhat peculiar rendering of the Pauline words of the institution of 
the chalice are also to be noted. But there are none of the expansions 
characteristic of later rites, and in particular there is no allusion to our 
Lord’s hands and eyes. Nor is τοῦτο ποιεῖτε κτὰ used in either Institu- 
tion, a characteristic shared only by the Byzantine St. Chrysostom among 
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the great rites. At the same time the idea of these words is implied in 
the somewhat laboured explanations with both Institutions of the signifi- 
cance of each element (before consecration, be it noted), as ‘the likeness 
of the body,’ ‘the likeness of the death,’ ‘the likeness of the blood’ of 
the Only-begotten. But the chief peculiarity of Serapion is the severance 
of the two Institutions by a passage of some length of an intercessory 
character, including a quotation from the prayer of Didache ix 4. This 
is scarcely a happy feature, destroying as it does the balance of the 
action; and perhaps it is, happily, unparallelled. 

¢. The form of the Jnvocation is peculiar in two or three respects. 
First, εἰς τὴν ἐμὴν ἀνάμνησιν not having been quoted, the Invocation does 
not open, as is usual, with μεμνημένοι οὖν or the like, and there is no 
detailing of the contents of the commemoration. The preceding ‘like- 
ness of the body,’ ‘of the death,’ ‘of the blood’ is all that corresponds 
to the usual detailed commemoration, and this is peculiar both in form 
and in the narrowness of its range. Secondly, the Word of God is 
invoked without reference to the Holy Ghost; and this seems to be 
unique. And thirdly, ἐπιδημῆσαι is used to describe the coming of the 
Word on to the oblation, a word habitually used of the Incarnation and 
occasionally of the coming of the Holy Ghost, but not elsewhere, so far 
as I know, in this connexion. 

7. A Prayer of the Fraction is a Syrian and Egyptian characteristic. 
It has been eliminated from the byzantinized texts of the Greek 
St. James and St. Mark; but it remains in the Syriac, Coptic, and 
Ethiopic. And in the Egyptian forms it corresponds in character with 
the prayer of Serapion (2), as a prayer before communion. And whereas 
in the Coptic it has become a prelude to the Lord’s Prayer, to which it 
is attached by the form of its conclusion (Zitt. Z. and W. p. 181), in 
the Ethiopic it is quite independent in form and merely stands before 
the Lord’s Prayer, or rather includes it, the Lord’s Prayer being interpo- 
lated into the middle of it (#4. pp. 191, 234). 

8. I know of no Egyptian evidence for the use of the Lord’s Prayer 
in the mass in the fourth century, unless St. Didymus gives a hint in his 
remark that it is used only by the baptized (de 7rin. iii 39). But, in 
spite of the silence of the Afostolic Constitutions, it was used in the 
Syrian order of the fourth century (St. Cyr. Hier. Cat. xxiii 11-18; 
St. Chrys. hom. xxvii in Gen. 8); and it is certainly implied in the 
Ethiopic Church Order, to whatever date that may be assigned (see 
note below). In accordance with the current Egyptian forms I have 
inserted it at this point. In the Greek St. Mark it has been shifted 
to the Byzantine position, before the Fraction, as also in the Greek 
St. James (Zitt. Z. and W. pp. 60, 136). It is just possible that pera 
τὴν εὐχήν, before the prayer of fraction above, refers to the Lord’s 
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Prayer, ‘the prayer’ κατ᾽ ἐξοχήν, and not to the εὐχὴ προσφόρου : and if 
so, the Coptic order, followed by the Ethiopic, must have been modified 
since the fourth century. 

9. The Communion (3, 4, 6). There is a peculiarity here: the 
communion of the ministers precedes the preliminary communion- 
prayer of the people. Normally the clergy’s communion is merely 
the beginning of the general communion and is included under the 
general communion-prayer. And it is just possible that τὸ διαδοῦναι τὴν 
κλάσιν does not refer to the communion of the clergy, but to the dis- 
tribution of the particles among the ministers for communicating the 
people, while the communion of the ministers is silently implied. 
Otherwise the communion is in quite normal form and confirms what 
may be gathered from a comparison of the current liturgical texts to 
have been its original form. The Τὰ ἅγια τοῖς ἁγίοις and the so-called 
elevation are of course not mentioned, in accordance with the scope 
of the collection. There seems to be no Egyptian evidence for the 
τὰ ἅγια before St. Cyril, unless St. Didymus’ frequent use of one form of 
the response to it Els ἅγιος κτλ. be evidence (de Trin. ii 6, 7, iii 13); 
but no doubt it was in use, and the elevation is originally only the 
lifting up of the Sacrament as it is brought from the altar and offered 
to the people. If the Egyptian texts, Greek, Coptic and Ethiopic, be 
compared at this point, they are found to have in common three 
prayers—a preliminary prayer of inclination (xe:podecia), a thanksgiving 
after communion, and a final prayer of inclination (Zitt. Z. and W. 
PP. 137, 141 sq., 183, 186 sq., 191 sq. 235, 243). The same form 
results from a comparison of Syrian forms, Greek and Syriac, and it is 
confirmed for the fourth century by the Afostolic Constitutions (ib. 
pp. 24-27). And this is exactly what we have here: a χειροθεσία 
λαοῦ (3), a prayer μετὰ τὴν διάδοσιν (4), and a final χειροθεσία (6). The 
form of communion, the words of administration, are found in the 
L£gyptian Church Order. 

10. Before the final χειροθεσία is inserted the occasional blessing of oil 
and water (5). This position is peculiar. In the Ethiopic Church Order 
it closes the anaphora, being inserted before the final ‘ As it was’ &c. 
(Litt. Z. and W. p. 190); and herein the Church Order follows its 
source, the Canons of Hippolytus (ed. Achelis, p. 56)’. And that position 
is normal. In the Roman rite the blessing of milk and honey for the 
neophytes on the vigil of Pentecost (.Sacr. Leon. ap. Muratori, i c. 318), 
of first-fruits on Ascension Day (.Sacr. Gelas. i 63, ed. Wilson, p. 107) 
and of the new grapes on Aug. 6 (Sacr. Greg. ap. Muratori, ii c. 109 ; 
cp. Sacr. Gelas. iii 88, p. 294) preceded the fer guem haec omnia at the 

1 Unless the consecration of the oil is an Egyptian interpolation in the Arabic of 
these canons. 
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end of the canon, as the consecration of the oil of the catechumens on 
Maundy Thursday does still (Sacr. Gelas. i 40, p. 70); and in the 
Orthodox rite the Chrism is consecrated on Maundy Thursday at 
the corresponding point, before the Πάντων τῶν ἁγίων and the prelude 
of the Lord’s Prayer (Goar Εὐχολόγιον, ed. 1730, pp. 502 sq.). 


THE LITURGY 


«MASS OF THE CATECHUMENS) 
{THE LECTIONS AND THE SERMON) 
Εὐχὴ πρώτη κυριακῆς (19) 

Παρακαλοῦμεν σὲ τὸν Πατέρα τοῦ μονογενοῦς, τὸν κύριον τοῦ 5 
παντός, τὸν δημιουργὸν τῶν κτισμάτων, τὸν ποιητὴν τῶν πεποιη- 
μένων" καθαρὰς ἐκτείνομεν τὰς χεῖρας καὶ τὰς διανοίας ἀναπετάν- 
νυμεν πρὸς σὲ Κύριε" δεόμεθα, οἴκτειρον φεῖσαι εὐεργέτησον 
βελτίωσον, πλήθυνον ἐν ἀρετῆ καὶ πίστει καὶ γνώσει ἐπίοκεψδι 
ἡμᾶς Κύριε, πρὸς σὲ τὰς ἀσθενείας ἑαυτῶν ἀναπέμπομεν" ἱλάσθητι 10 
καὶ ἐλέησον κοινῇ πάντας ἡμᾶς" ἐλέησον τὸν λαὸν τοῦτον, εὐεργέ- 
τησον, ἐπιεικῆ καὶ σώφρονα καὶ καθαρὸν ποίησον, καὶ δυνάμεις 
ἀγγελικὰς ἀπόστειλον, ἵνα ὁ λαός σου οὗτος ἅπας ἅγιος καὶ 
σεμνὸς j. παρακαλῶ δὲ Τ]νεῦμα ἅγιον ἀπόστειλον εἰς τὴν ἡμε- 
τέραν διάνοιαν καὶ χάρισαι ἡμῖν μαθεῖν τὰς θείας γραφὰς ἀπὸ 15 
ἁγίου Πνεύματος καὶ διερμηνεύειν καθαρῶς καὶ ἀξίως, ἵνα ὠφελη- 
θῶσιν οἱ παρόντες λαοὶ πάντες" διὰ τοῦ μονογενοῦς σου ᾿ἾΪησοῦ 
Χριστοῦ ἐν ἁγίῳ Πνεύματι, δ οὗ σοὶ ἡ δόξα καὶ τὸ κράτος καὶ 
vov καὶ εἰς τοὺς σύμπαντας αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων. ἀμήν. 

The Lections 
The Sermon 
Μετὰ τὸ ἀναστῆναι ἀπὸ τῆς ὁμιλίας εὐχή (20) 

Ὃ Θεὸς & εωτήρ, ὁ Θεὸς τοῦ παντός, ὁ τῶν ὅλων κύριος καὶ 
δημιουργός, ὁ γεννήτωρ τοῦ μονογενοῦς, 6 τὸν YApaKTHpa τὸν 
ζῶντα καὶ ἀληθινὸν γεννήσας, ὁ πρὸς ὠφέλειαν τοῦ γένους τῶν 25 
ἀνθρώπων αὐτὸν ἀποστείλας, ὁ δι’ αὐτοῦ καλέσας καὶ προσποιη- 
σάμενος τοὺς ἀνθρώπους" δεόμεθά σου ὑπὲρ τοῦ λαοῦ τούτου" 
Πνεῦμα ἅγιον πέμψον καὶ ὁ κύριος Ἰησοῦς ἐπισκεψάσθω, λαλη- 
σάτω ἐν ταῖς διανοίαις πάντων καὶ προοικονομησάτω εἰς πίστιν τὰς 
καρδίας" αὐτὸς πρὸς σὲ ἑλκυσάτω τὰς ψυχὰς Θεὲ τῶν οἰκτιρμῶν" 30 


9 Ps. ον 4. 23 Ps. xxvi 9. 24 Heb. i 3. 
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κτῆσαι λαὸν καὶ ἐν τῇ πόλει ταύτη, κτῆσαι ποίμνιον γνήσιον" διὰ 
τοῦ μονογενοῦς σου Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ ἐ ἐν ἁγίῳ Πνεύματι," δι᾽ οὗ σοὶ 
ἡ δόξα καὶ τὸ κράτος καὶ νῦν καὶ εἰς τοὺς σύμπαντας αἰῶνας τῶν 
αἰώνων. ἀμήν. 
(THE DISMISSAL OF THE CATECHUMENS) 
Εὐχὴ ὑπὲρ τῶν Κατηχουμένων (21) 

Βοηθὲ καὶ κύριε τῶν ἁπάντων, ἐλευθερωτὰ τῶν ἐλευθερωθέντων, 
προστάτα τῶν ῥυσθέντων, ἡ ἡ ἐλπὶς τῶν ὑπὸ τὴν κρδτδιάν σου χεῖρα 
γεγονότων' σὺ εἶ ὁ τὴν ἀνομίαν καθηρηκώς, ὁ ὁ διὰ τοῦ μονογενοῦς 

10 kaTapriicac τὸν Σατανᾶν καὶ Aycac αὐτοῦ τὰ τεχνάσματα καὶ 
ἀπολύοδε τοὺς ὑπ᾽ αὐτοῦ δεδεμένους" εὐχαριστοῦμέν σοι ὑπὲρ τῶν 
κατηχουμένων, ὅτι κέκληκας αὐτοὺς διὰ τοῦ μονογενοῦς καὶ γνῶσιν 
αὐτοῖς τὴν σὴν ἐχαρίσω" καὶ διὰ τοῦτο δεόμεθα, βεβαιωθήτωσαν 
ἐν τῇ γνώσει, Ina Γινώοσκωοιν cé τὸν μόνον ἀληθινὸν Θεὸν kai ON 

15 ἀπέστειλας ᾿Ινοοῦν Xpicton: διαφυλαττέσθωσαν ἐ ἐν τοῖς μαθήμα- 
σιν καὶ ἐν τῇ καθαρᾷ φρονήσει καὶ i προκοπτέτωσαν ἄξιοι γενέσθαι 
τοῦ λογτροῦ τῆς TraAirreneciac καὶ τῶν ἁγίων μυστηρίων' διὰ τοῦ 
μονογενοῦς Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ ἐ ἐν ἁγίῳ Πνεύματι, δι οὗ σοὶ ἡ δόξα 

[ὦ 
καὶ τὸ κράτος καὶ νῦν καὶ εἰς τοὺς σύμπαντας αἰῶνας Tay αἰώνων. 


20 ἀμήν 
Χειροθεσία (28) 

Τὴν χεῖρα ἐκτείνομεν δέσποτα καὶ δεόμεθα τὴν χεῖρα τὴν θείαν 
καὶ ζῶσαν ἐκταθῆναι εἰς εὐλογίαν τῷ λαῷ τούτῳ᾽ σοὶ γὰρ ἀγένητε 
Πάτερ διὰ τοῦ μονογενοῦς κεκλίκασιν τὰς κεφαλάς" εὐλόγησον 

25 τὸν λαὸν τοῦτον εἰς εὐλογίαν. γνώσεως καὶ εὐσεβείας, εἰς εὐλογίαν 
τῶν σῶν μυστηρίων" διὰ τοῦ μονογενοῦς σου Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ, δὲ 
οὗ σοὶ ἡ δόξαι καὶ τὸ ) κράτος ἐν ἁγίῳ Πνεύματι καὶ νῦν καὶ εἰς τοὺς 
σύμπαντας αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων. ἀμήν 


The Catechumens withdraw. 


«MASS OF THE FAITHFUL) 
{THE PRAYERS) 
Εὐχὴ ὑπὲρ Λαοῦ (27) 

᾿Εξομολογούμεθά σοι φιλάνθρωπε Θεὲ καὶ προσρίπτομεν 
ἑαυτῶν τὰς ἀσθενείας καὶ i δύναμιν ἡ ἡμῖν προσγενέσθαι παρακαλοῦμεν. 
5 σύγγνωθι τοῖς προγεγενημένοις ἁμαρτήμασιν καὶ ἄφες πάντα τὰ 
8 1 Pet. v6. 11 Luc, xiii 16. 

14 Jo. xvii 3. al Tit. iii 5. 
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παρῳχημένα σφάλματα καὶ ποίησον Kainoyc ἀνθρώπογςε. δεῖξον 
ἡμᾶς καὶ δούλους γνησίους καὶ καθαρούς" σοὶ ἀνατίθεμεν ἑαυτούς, 
δέχου ἡμᾶς Θεὲ τῆς ἀληθείδς, δέχου τὸν λαὸν τοῦτον" δὸς ὅλον 
γνήσιον γενέσθαι, δὸς ὅλον ἀμέμπτως καὶ καθαρῶς πολιτεύεσθαι. 
συμμετρηθήτωσαν τοῖς οὐρανίοις, συναριθμηθήτωσαν τοῖς ἀγγέλοις, 5 
ὅλοι ἐκλεκτοὶ καὶ ἅγιοι γενέσθωσαν. 

Παρακαλοῦμέν σε ὑπὲρ τῶν πεπιστευκότων καὶ τὸν κύριον 
Ἰησοῦν Χριστὸν ἐπεγνωκότων, δεβδιωθήτωσοδν ἐν TH πίοτει καὶ τῇ 
γνώσει καὶ τῆ διδασκαλίᾳ. 

Δεόμεθα ὑπὲρ παντὸς τοῦ λαοῦ τούτου, καταλλάγηθι πᾶσιν, 10 
γνώρισον ἑαυτόν, ἀποκάλυψόν σου τὸ φέγγος" γνώτωοάν cE 
πάντες τὸν ἀγένητον Πατέρα Kai τὸν μονογενῆ σου Ὑἱὸν ’lucofn 
Χριοτόν. 

Δεόμεθα ὑπὲρ πάντων ἀρχόντων, εἰρηνικὸν τὸν βίον ἐχέτωσαν 
ὑπὲρ ἀναπαύσεως τῆς καθολικῆς ἐκκλησίας. 15 
Δεόμεθα Θεὲ τῶν οἰκτιρμῶν ὑπὲρ ἐλευθέρων καὶ δούλων, ἀρρένων 

καὶ γυναικῶν, γερόντων καὶ παιδίων, πενήτων καὶ πλουσίων" πᾶσιν 
τὸ ἴδιόν σου δεῖξον χρηστὸν καὶ τὴν ἰδίαν σου πᾶσιν πρότεινον 
φιλανθρωπίαν" πάντας οἴκτειρον καὶ πᾶσιν χάρισαι τὴν πρὸς σὲ 
ἐπιστροφήν. 20 

Παρακαλοῦμεν ὑπὲρ ἀποδημούντων, χάρισαι αὐτοῖς ἄγγελον 
εἰρηνικὸν συνοδοιπόρον γενέσθαι, ἵνα mi ὑπὸ μηδενὸς ζημιω- 
θῶσιν, ἵνα ἐν πολλῆ εὐθυμίᾳ τὸν πλοῦν καὶ τὰς ἀποδημίας αὐτῶν 
διανύσωσιν. 

Παρακαλοῦμεν ὑπὲρ τεθλιμμένων καὶ δεδεμένων καὶ πενήτων" 25 
ἀνάπαυσον ἕκαστον, ἀπάλλαξον δεσμῶν, ἐξένεγκον τῆς πενίας, 
παρηγόρησον πάντας ὃ παρηγορῶν καὶ παραμυθούμενος. 

Δεόμεθα ὑπὲρ νοσούντων, ὑγείαν χάρισαι καὶ τῆς νόσου ἀνά- 
στησον καὶ ποίησον αὐτοὺς τελείαν ἔχειν ὑγείαν σώματος καὶ 
ψυχῆς. 30 

Σὺ γὰρ εἶ ὁ σωτὴρ καὶ εὐεργέτης, σὺ εἶ ὁ πάντων κύριος καὶ 
βασιλεύς" σὲ παρακεκλήκαμεν ὑπὲρ πάντων διὰ τοῦ μονογενοῦς 
σου ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ, δι’ οὗ σοὶ ἡ Nita καὶ τὸ (xparo)s ἐν ἁγίῳ 
Πνεύματι καὶ νῦν καὶ εἷς τοὺς σύμπαντας αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων. 
ἀμήν. 35 

᾿ Χειροθεσία λαϊκῶν (29) 

Ἡ ζῶσα καὶ καθαρὰ χείρ, ἡ χεὶρ τοῦ μονογενοῦς, ἡ πάντα τὰ 
πονηρὰ καθηρηκυῖα καὶ πάντα τὰ ἅγια βεβαιώσασ(αλ καὶ ἠσφαλισ- 
μένη, ἐκταθήτω ἐπὶ τὰς κεφαλὰς τοῦ λαοῦ τούτου" εὐλογηθείη ὁ 

1 Eph. iv 24. 3 Ps. xxx 6. 8 Col. ii 7. 11 Jo. xvii 3. 
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λαὸς οὗτος εὐλογίᾳ Πνεύματος, εὐλογίᾳ οὐρανοῦ, εὐλογίᾳ προφη- 
τῶν καὶ ἀποστόλων' εὐλογηθείη τὰ σώματα τοῦ λαοῦ εἰς σωφρο- 
σύνην καὶ καθαρότητα" εὐλογηθείησαν αἱ ψυχαὶ αὐτῶν εἰς μάθησιν 
καὶ γνῶσιν καὶ τὰ μυστήρια" εὐλογηθείησαν κοινῇ πάντες" διὰ τοῦ 
5 μονογενοῦς σου Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ, oe οὗ σοὶ ἡ δόξα καὶ τὸ κράτος 
ἐν ἁγίῳ Πνεύματι καὶ νῦν καὶ εἰς τοὺς σύμπαντας αἰῶνας {τῶν) 


αἰώνων. ἀμήν. 
Εὐχὴ περὶ (23) 
,Παρακαλοῦμεν σὲ τὸν ἔφορον καὶ κύριον καὶ πλάστην τοῦ 

10 σώματος καὶ ποιητὴν τῆς ψυχῆς, τὸν ἁρμοσάμενον τὸν ἄνθρωπον, 
τὸν οἰκονόμον καὶ κυβερνήτην καὶ σωτῆρα παντὸς τοῦ γένους τῶν 
ἀνθρώπων, τὸν καταλ(λ)γασσόμενον καὶ πραὕνόμενον διὰ τὴν ἰδίαν 
φιλανθρωπίαν' ἱλάσθητι δέσποτα" βοήθησον καὶ ἴασαι πάντας 
τοὺς νοσοῦντας. ἐπιτίμηςον τοῖς νοσήμασιν" ἀνάστησον τοὺς 

15 κατακειμένους" δὸς δόξαν τῷ ὀνόματί coy τῷ ἁγίφ' διὰ τοῦ 
μονογενοῦς σου Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ, δι οὗ σοὶ ἡ δόξα καὶ τὸ κράτος 
ἐν ἁγίῳ Πνεύματι καὶ νῦν καὶ εἰς τοὺς σύμπαντας αἰῶνας τῶν 
αἰώνων. ἀμήν. 

νοσούντων (30) 

20 Κύριε Θεὲ τῶν οἰκτιρμῶν ἔκτεινόν σου τὴν χεῖρα καὶ χάρισαι 
θεραπευθῆναι τοὺς νοσοῦντας πάντας" χάρισαι τῆς ὑγείας ἀξιω- 
θῆναι, ἀπάλλαξον αὐτοὺς τῆς ἐπικειμένης νόσου" ἐν τῷ "ὀνόματι 
τοῦ μονογενοῦς σου θεραπευθήτωσαν, γενέσθω αὐτοῖς φάρμακον 
τὸ ἅγιον αὐτοῦ ὄνομα εἰς ὑγείαν καὶ ὁλοκληρίαν' ὅτι δὲ αὐτοῦ σοὶ 

25 ἡ “δόξα καὶ τὸ κράτος ἐν ἁγίῳ Ἠνεύματι καὶ νῦν καὶ εἰς τοὺς 
σύμπαντας αἰῶνας τῶν (αἰγώνων. ἀμήν. 

Εὐχὴ ὑπὲρ (3) 
Οὐρανοῦ καὶ γῆς δημιουργέ, ὁ ὁ τὸν οὐρανὸν διὰ τοῦ Χοροῦ τῶν 
ἀστέρων στεφανώσας καὶ διὰ τῶν φωστήρων λαμπρύνας, ὁ τὴν 

30 γῆν τοῖς καρποῖς τιμήσας πρὸς ὠφέλειαν τῶν ἀνθρώπων, ὁ ὁ ἴχαρι- 
σάμενος τῷ γένει. τῷ ὑπὸ σοῦ πεπλασμένῳϊ ἄνωθεν μὲν ἀπολαύειν 
τῆς αὐγῆς καὶ τοῦ φωτὸς τῶν φωστήρων, κάτωθεν δὲ τρέφεσθαι 
ἀπὸ τῶν καρπῶν τῆς γῆς δεόμεθα χάρισαι τοὺς ὑετοὺς πληρεστά- 
τους καὶ “γονιμωτάτους" ποίησον δὲ καὶ τὴν γῆν καρποφορῆσαι καὶ 

38 πολλὴν ἐνέγκαι εὐφορίαν ἕ ἕνεκεν τῆς σῆς φιλανθρωπίας Kal xpueré- 
τητος" μνήσθητι τῶν σὲ ἐπικαλουμένων, τίμησον. τὴν ἁγίαν σον 
καὶ μόνην καθολικὴν ἐκκλησίαν καὶ εἰσάκουσον τῶν | παρακλήσεων 
καὶ τῶν προσευχῶν ἡμῶν καὶ εὐλόγησον τὴν γῆν πᾶσαν" διὰ τοῦ 


μονογενοῦς σου ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ, dv οὗ σοὶ ἡ δόξα καὶ τὸ κράτος 


14 Luc. iv 39. 15 Ps. cxiii 9. 


35 Tit. iii 4. 
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ἐν ἁγίῳ Πνεύματι καὶ viv καὶ eis τοὺς σύμπαντας αἰῶνας τῶν 
αἰώνων. ἀμήν. 
Εὐχὴ περὶ τῆς Ἐκκλησίας (24) 

Κύριε Θεὲ τῶν αἰώνων, Θεὲ τῶν λογικῶν πνεγμάτων, Θεὲ ψυχῶν 
καθαρῶν καὶ πάντων τῶν γνησίως σε καὶ καθαρῶς ἐπικαλουμένων, 5 
ὁ ἐν οὐρανῷ φαινόμενος καὶ γινωσκόμενος, τοῖς καθαροῖς πνεύμασιν, 
ὁ ἐπὶ γῆς ὑμνούμενος καὶ κατοικῶν ἐν τῆ καθολικῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ, ὑ ὑπὸ 
ἀγγέλων ἁγίων λειτουργούμενος καὶ καθαρῶν ψυχῶν, ὁ ποιήσας 
καὶ ἐξ οὐρανῶν χορὸν ζῶντα εἰς δόξαν καὶ αἷνον τῆς ἀληθείας" δὸς 
τὴν ἐκκλησίαν ταύτην ζῶσαν καὶ καθαρὰν ἐκκλησίαν εἶναι, δὸς τὸ 
αὐτὴν ἔχειν θείας δυνάμεις καὶ καθαροὺς ἀγγέλους λειτουργούς, ἵ ἵνα 
δυνηθῇ καθαρῶς ὑ ὑμνεῖν σε. παρακαλοῦμεν ὑ ὑπὲρ 7 πάντων ἀνθρώπων 
τῆς ἐκκλησίας ταύτης" πᾶσιν καταλλάγηθι, πᾶσιν συγχώρησον, 
πᾶσιν ἄφεσιν ἁμαρτημάτων δός" “χάρισαι μηκέτι μηδὲν ἁμαρτά- 
νειν, ἀλλὰ γενοῦ τεῖχος αὐτοῖς καὶ κατάργησον πάντα πειρασμόν' 

"ἐλέησον ἄνδρας καὶ γυναῖκας καὶ παιδία καὶ φάνηθι ἐ ἐν πᾶσιν" καὶ 
γραφήτω σου ἡ γνῶσις ἐν ταῖς kapaiaic αὐτῶν" διὰ τοῦ μονογενοῦς 
σου Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ, δὲ οὗ σοὶ ἡ δόξα καὶ τὸ κράτος ἐν ἁγίῳ 
Πνεύματι καὶ νῦν καὶ εἰς τοὺς σύμπαντας αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων. 


Εὐχὴ ὑπὲρ Ἐπισκόπου καὶ rijs Ἐκκλησίας (25) 

Σὲ τὸν σωτῆρα καὶ κύριον ἐπικαλούμεθα, τὸν θεὸν πάρης οδρκὸς 
καὶ κύριον παντὸς πνεύμδτος, τὸν εὐλογητὸν καὶ χορηγὸν πάσης 
εὐλογίας" ἁγίασον τὸν ἐπίσκοπον τόνδε καὶ διατήρησον αὐτὸν ἔξω 
παντὸς πειρασμοῦ καὶ δὸς αὐτῷ σοφίαν καὶ γνῶσιν, εὐόδωσον 
αὐτὸν ἐν ταῖς σαῖς ἐπιστήμαις. 

᾿Παρακαλοῦμεν δὲ καὶ ὑπὲρ τῶν συμπρεσβυτέρων, ἁγίασον 
αὐτούς, σοφίαν αὐτοῖς δὸς καὶ γνῶσιν καὶ ὀρθὴν διδασκαλίαν" 
ποίησον αὐτοὺς πρεσβεύειν τὰς ἁγίας σου διδασκαλίας ὀρθῶς καὶ 
ἀμέμπτως. 

᾿Αγίασον δὲ καὶ διακόνους, ἵνα ὦσιν Kadapoi κἀρδίᾳ καὶ σώματι 
καὶ δυνηθῶσιν κἀθὰρᾷ cyneratices λειτουργεῖν καὶ παραστῆναι τῷ 
ἁγίῳ σώματι καὶ τῷ ἁγίῳ αἵματι. 

Παρακαλοῦμεν δὲ ὑ ὑπὲρ τῶν ὑποδιακόνων καὶ ἀναγνωστῶν καὶ 
ἑρμηνέων᾽ πάντας τοὺς τῆς ἐκκλησίας (λειτουργοὺς) & ἀνάπαυσον καὶ 35 
πᾶσιν Adc ἔλεος καὶ οἰκτιρμὸν καὶ προκοπήν. 

Δεόμεθα ὑπὲρ τῶν μοναζόντων καὶ ὑπὲρ τῶν παρθενευουσῶν" 
τελεσάτωσαν τὸν δρόμον ἑαυτῶν ἀμέμπτως καὶ τὸν βίον ἑαντῶν 


4 Ecclus. xxxvi 19 ; Num. xvi 22. 17 Heb. viii το. 22 Num. xvi 22. 
31 ‘Mey 8. 321 Tim, iiig; 2 Tim. i 3. 36 2 Tim. i τό. 38 2 Tim. iv 7. 
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ἀδιαλείπτως, ἵνα δυνηθῶσιν ἐν καθαρότητι διατρῖψαι καὶ ἁγιότητι 
τὰς ἡμέρδς ἑαυτῶν πάοδο. 
Ἐλέησον δὲ καὶ τοὺς γεγαμηκότας πάντας, τοὺς ἄνδρας καὶ τὰ 
γύναια καὶ τὰ παιδία, καὶ δὸς πᾶσιν εὐλογίαν προκοπῆς καὶ 
5 βελτιώσεως, ἵνα πάντες γένωνται ζῶντες καὶ ἐκλεκτοὶ ἄνθρωποι. 
Διὰ τοῦ μονογενοῦς σου ᾿]ησοῦ Χριστοῦ, dv οὗ σοὶ ἡ δόξα καὶ 
τὸ κράτος ἐν ἁγίῳ Πνεύματι καὶ νῦν καὶ εἰς τοὺς αἰῶνας τῶν 
αἰώνων. ἀμήν. 


Εὐχὴ γονυκλισίας (26) 

19 Πάτερ τοῦ μονογενοῦς, ἀγαθὲ καὶ οἰκτίρμον, ἐλεηῖμον καὶ 
φιλάνθρωπε καὶ φιλόψγχε, εὐεργέτα πάντων τῶν ἐπὶ σὲ ἐπιστρε- 
φόντων, δέχου τὴν παράκλησιν ταύτην καὶ δὸς ἡμῖν γνῶσιν καὶ 
πίστιν καὶ εὐσέβειαν καὶ ὁσιότητα. κατάργησον πᾶν πάθος, 
πᾶσαν ἡδονήν, πᾶσαν ἁμαρτίαν ἀπὸ τοῦ λαοῦ τούτου" ποίησον 

15 πάντας γενέσθαι καθαρούς" συγχώρησον πᾶσιν τὰ πλημμελήματα. 
σοὶ γὰρ τῷ ἀγενήτῳ Tarp! διὰ τοῦ μονογενοῦς κλίνομεν TO γόνυ, 

os ἡμῖν νοῦν ὅσιον καὶ τελείαν ὠφέλειαν, δὸς ἡμᾶς σὲ ζητεῖν καὶ 
ἀγαπᾶν, δὸς ἡμῖν ἐρευνᾶν καὶ ἐκζητεῖν τὰ θεῖά σου λόγια, δὸς ἡαῖν 
χεῖρα δέσποτα καὶ ἀνάστησον ἡμᾶς: ἀνάστησον ὁ Θεὸς τῶν 

20 οἰκτιρμῶν, ποίησον ἀναβλέπειν: ἀνακάλυψον ἡμῶν τοὺς ὀφθαλ- 
μούς, παρρησίαν ἡμῖν χάρισαι, μὴ ἐπιτρέψης ἡμᾶς αἰσχύνεσθαι 
μηδὲ δυσωπεῖσθαι μηδὲ καταγινώσκειν ἑαυτῶν" ἐξάλειψον τὸ Kad 
ἡμῶν χειρόγραφον, γράψον ἡμῶν τὰ dndmata ἐν BiBAW ζωῆς, 
συναρίθμησον ἡμᾶς τοῖς ἁγίοις σου προφήταις Kai ἀποοτόλοις" διὰ 

25 τοῦ μονογενοῦς σου Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ, δι’ οὗ σοὶ ἡ δόξα καὶ τὸ 
κράτος ἐν ἁγίῳ Πνεύματι καὶ νῦν καὶ εἰς τοὺς σύμπαντας αἰῶνας 
τῶν αἰώνων. ἀμήν. 


{THE KISS OF PEACE) 


(THE OFFERTORY) 


. 


(THE ANAPHORA) 
Εὐχὴ Προσφόρου Σαραπίωνος ἐπισκόπου (1) 
Ἄξιον καὶ δίκαιόν ἐστιν σὲ τὸν ἀγένητον Πατέρα τοῦ μονο- 
35 γενοῦς ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ αἰνεῖν ὑμνεῖν δοξολογεῖν. αἰνοῦμεν σὲ 
ἀγένητε Θεὲ Siduidlanm ἀνέκφραστε ἀκατανόητε πάσῃ γενητῇ 


1 Luc. i 75. 10 Ps, Ixxxv 15. 1 χὶ 26. 22 Col. iis 
23 Phil. iv 3; Apoc. xiii 8. 24 Eph. iii 5. ᾿- ᾿ 
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ὑποστάσει. αἰἱνοῦμεν σὲ τὸν Γιγνωοκόμενον ὑπὸ τοῦ Υἱοῦ τοῦ 
μονογενοῦς, τὸν δι’ αὐτοῦ. λαληθέντα καὶ ἑρμηνευθέντα καὶ γνω- 
σθέντα τῇ γενητῆ φύσει. αἰνοῦμεν σὲ τὸν γιγνώοκοντὰ TON Υἱὸν 
καὶ ἀποκδλύπτοντὰ τοῖς ἁγίοις. τὰς περὶ αὐτοῦ δόξας" τὸν γιγνω- 
σκόμενον ὑπὸ τοῦ γεγεννημένου σου Λόγου καὶ ὁρώμενον καὶ 5 
διερμηνευόμενον τοῖς ἁγίοις. αἰνοῦμεν σὲ Πάτερ a ἀόρατε, χορηγὲ 
τῆς ἀθανασίας. σὺ εἶ ἡ πηγὴ τῆς Ζωῆς, ἡ πηγὴ τοῦ φωτός, ἡ ἡ 
πηγὴ πάσης ων Kal πάσης ἀληθείδο, φιλάνθρωπε καὶ ιλό- 
πτωχε, ὃ πᾶσιν καταλλασσόμενος καὶ πάντδο πρὸς ἑ ἑαυτὸν διὰ τῆς 
ἐπιδημίας τοῦ ἀγαπητοῦ σου Ὑἱοῦ ἕλκων. δεόμεθα ποίησον ἡμᾶς 10 
ζῶντας ἀνθρώπους: δὸς ἡμῖν πνεῦμα φωτός, tna γνῶμεν οὲ τὸν 
ἀληθινὸν Kal ὃν ἀπέστειλας ᾿Ιηοοῦν Χριοτόν: δὸς ἡμῖν Πνεῦμα 
ἅγιον, ἵνα δυνηθῶμεν ἐξειπεῖν καὶ διηγήσασθαι τὰ | ἄρρητά σου 
μυστήρια. λαλησάτω ἐ ἐν ἡμῖν ὁ κύριος ᾿Ιησοῦς καὶ ἅγιον Πνεῦμα 
καὶ ὑμνησάτω σὲ δι᾽ ἡμῶν. 15 
Σὺ yap ὁ ὑπεράνω πάοης ἀρχῆς Kai ἐξογοίδο Kal λγζνάγμεωςο Kai 
κγριότητος Kal πὰντὸς ONOMATOC bNOMAZOMENOY OY MONON ἐν τῷ οἰῶνι 
τούτῳ ἀλλὰ Kai ἐν τῷ μέλλοντι" σοὶ TApACTHKOYCI χίλιδι χιλιάδες καὶ 
μύριδι μγριάδες ἀγγέλων ἀρχαγγέλων θρόνων κγριοτήτων ἀρχῶν 
ἐξογοιῶν᾽ σοὶ παραστήκουσιν τὰ δύο τιμιώτατα cepadeim ἑξαπτέ- 20 
ρυγα, Aycin μὲν πτέρυξιν καλύπτοντὰ τὸ πρόζωπον, Ayci δὲ τοὺς 
mddac, λγοὶ δὲ πετόμενα, καὶ ἁγιάζοντα" μεθ᾽ ὧν δέξαι καὶ τὸν 
ἡμέτερον ἁγιασμὸν λεγόντων 
ἽἍγιος ἅγιος ἅγιος Κύριος οἀδδώθ 
πλήρης ὁ ὁ οὐρανὸς καὶ ἡ γῆ τῆς δόξης Coy. 25 
Πλήρης ἐστὶν ὁ οὐρανός, πλήρης ἐστὶν καὶ ἡ γῆ τῆς MeraAo- 
πρεποῦς σου AdzHc Κύριε τῶν AYNAMEWN: πλήρωσον καὶ τὴν θυσίαν 
ταύτην τῆς σῆς δυνάμεως καὶ τῆς σῆς μεταλήψεως" σοὶ γὰρ 
προσηνέγκαμεν ταύτην τὴν ZHcan θγοίδν τὴν προσφορὰν τὴν 
ἀναίμακτον. 30 
Σοὶ προσηνέγκαμεν τὸν ἄρτον τοῦτον, τὸ ὁμοίωμα τοῦ σώματος 
τοῦ μονογενοῦς. ὁ ἄρτος οὗτος τοῦ ἁγίου σώματός ἐστιν ὁμοίωμα, 
ὅτι ὁ κύριος ᾿Ἰηοοῦς Χριστὸς ἐν ἡ νυκτὶ πὰρεδίδοτο ἔλαβεν ἄρτον 
Kal EKAACEN Kal ἐδίδου τοῖς MAGHTaic ἑδγτοῦ λέγων: Λάβετε καὶ 
φάγετε, τοῦτό ἐςτιν TO COMA ΜΟΥ τὸ ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν κλώμενον εἰς 35 
ἄφεσιν ἁ ἁμαρτιῶν. ᾿ διὰ τοῦτο καὶ ἡμεῖς τὸ ὁμοίωμὸ τοῦ BANdTOY 
ποιοῦντες τὸν ἄρτον προσηνέγκαμεν, καὶ παρακαλοῦμεν διὰ τῆς 


20 Is. vi 2, 3. 26 2 Pet. ἱ 17. 27 Ps. lxxxiii 1. om, xii I, 
33 1 Cor. xi 23, 24; Mc. viii 6; . xxii 19; Mt. xxvi 26. 36 Rom. vi 5. 
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θυσίας ταύτης καταλλάγηθι πᾶσιν ἡμῖν καὶ ἱλάσθητι Θεὲ τῆς 
ἀληθείδο' καὶ ὥσπερ ὁ ἄρτος οὗτος ἐσκο ἰσμένος ἣν ἐπάνω τῶν 
ὀρέων καὶ συναχθεὶς ἐγένετο εἰς ἕν, οὕτω καὶ τὴν ἁγίαν σου 
ἐκκλησίαν σύναξον ἐκ παντὸς ἔθνους καὶ πάσης ὥρας καὶ πάσης 

5 πόλεως καὶ κώμης καὶ οἴκου καὶ ποίησον μίαν ζῶσαν καθολικὴν 
ἐκκλησίαν. 

Προσηνέγκαμεν δὲ καὶ τὸ ποτήριον τὸ ὁμοίωμα τοῦ αἵματος, 
ὅτι κύριος ᾿Ιηοοῦς Χριστὸς AaBaon ποτήριον μετὰ τὸ λειπνηϊοδι 
ἔλεγεν τοῖς ἑαυτοῦ μαθηταῖς" Λάβετε πίετε, τοῦτό EcTIN ἡ καινὴ 

10 AIAOHKH, ὅ ἐστιν τὸ aimd Moy τὸ ὑπὲρ ¥ ὑμῶν ἐκχυνόμενον εἰς ἄφεειν 
ἁμδρτημότων, διὰ τοῦτο προσηνέγκαμεν καὶ ἡμεῖς τὸ ποτήριον 
ὁμοίωμα αἵματος προσάγοντες. 

᾿Επιδημησάτω Θεὲ τῆς ἀληθείας ὁ ἅγιός. σου Λόγος ἐπὶ τὸν 
ἄρτον τοῦτον, ἵνα. γένηται ὁ ἄρτος σῶμα τοῦ Λόγου, καὶ ἐπὶ τὸ 

15 ποτήριον τοῦτο, ἵνα γένηται τὸ ποτήριον αἷμα τῆς ᾿Αληθείας. 
καὶ ποίησον πάντας τοὺς κοινωνοῦντας φάρμακον ζωῆς λαβεῖν εἰς 
θεραπείαν παντὸς νοσήματος καὶ εἰς ἐνδυνάμωσιν πάσης προκοπῆς 


καὶ ἀρετῆς, μὲ: εἰς κατάκρισιν Θεὲ τῆς ἀληθείδε μηδὲ εἰς ἔλεγχον 
καὶ ὄνειδος. 


20 (THE INTERCESSION) 


Σὲ yap τὸν ἀγένητον ἐπεκαλεσάμεθα διὰ τοῦ μονογενοῦς, ἐν ἁγίῳ 
Πνεύματι" ἐλεηθήτω ὁ λαὸς οὗτος, προκοπῆς ἀξιωθήτω, ἀποστα- 
λήτωσαν ἄγγελοι συμπαρόντες τῷ λαῷ εἰς κατάργησιν τοῦ 
πονηροῦ καὶ εἰς βεβαίωσιν τῆς ἐκκλησίας. 

28 Παρακαλοῦμεν δὲ καὶ ὑπὲρ πάντων τῶν κεκοιμημένων, ὧν ἐστιν 
καὶ ἡ ἀνάμνησις---- 
(the Diptychs of the Dead are recited) 
μετὰ τὰ τῶν 
ἁγίασον τὰς ψυχὰς ταύτας, σὺ yap | πάσας γινώσκεις" ἁγίασον 
30 πάσας τὰς ἐν Κγρίῳ κοιμηθείσας καὶ συγκαταρίθμησον. πάσαις 
ταῖς ἁγίαις σου δυνάμεσιν καὶ δὸς αὐτοῖς τόπον καὶ μονὴν ἐν τῇ 
βασιλείᾳ σου. 

Δέξαι δὲ καὶ τὴν εὐχαριστίαν τοῦ λαοῦ καὶ εὐλόγησον τοὺς 

προσενεγκόντας τὰ πρόσφορα καὶ τὰς εὐχαριστίας καὶ χάρισαι 
35 ὑγείαν καὶ ὁλοκληρίαν καὶ εὐθυμίαν καὶ πᾶσαν προκοπὴν ψυχῆς 
καὶ σώματος ὅλῳ τῷ λαῷ τούτῳ᾽ διὰ τοῦ μονογενοῦς σου ᾿Ϊησοῦ 
Χριστοῦ ἐν ἁγίῳ ΠΙνεύματι. 


1 Ps, χχχό. 8 1 Cor. χὶ 23-25; Mt. xxvi 27, 28; Luc. xxii20. 13 Ps. χχχύ. 
18 «Cor. xi 34; Ps. xxx 6. 30 Apoc. xiv 13. 
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(The People) 


Ὥσπερ ἣν καὶ ἐστὶν καὶ ἔσται εἰς γενεὰς γενεῶν καὶ εἰς τοὺς 
σύμπαντας αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων. ἀμήν. 


(THE FRACTION) 
Καταξίωσον ἡμᾶς τῆς κοινωνίας καὶ ταύτης Θεὲ τῆς ἀληθείας 
καὶ ποίησον τὰ σώματα ἡμῶν χωρῆσαι ἁγνείαν. καὶ τὰς Ψ 
φρόνησιν καὶ γνῶσιν καὶ ,σόφισον ἡμᾶς Θεὲ τῶν ἄρνας ἘΣ 
τῆς μεταλή ews τοῦ σώματος καὶ τοῦ αἵματος" ὅτι διὰ τοῦ 


μονογενοῦς σοὶ ἡ δόξα καὶ τὸ κράτος ἐν ἁγίῳ Πνεύματι καὶ νῦν το 
καὶ εἰς τοὺς σύμπαντας αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων. ἀμήν. 


<THE LORD’S PRAYER) 


{THE COMMUNION) 


The Clergy communicate. 
Μετὰ τὸ διαδοῦναι τὴν KAdow τοῖς κληρικοῖς Χειροθεσία λαοῦ (3) 

"Exreivw τὴν χεῖρα ἐπὶ τὸν λαὸν τοῦτον καὶ δέομαι ἐκταθῆναι 
τὴν τῆς ᾿Αληθείας χεῖρα καὶ δοθῆναι εὐλογίαν τῷ λαῷ τούτῳ 
διὰ τὴν σὴν φιλανθρωπίαν Θεὲ τῶν οἰκτιρμῶν καὶ τὰ μυστήρια 
τὰ παρόντα" χεὶρ εὐλαβείας καὶ δυνάμεως καὶ σωφρονισμοῦ καὶ 20 
καθαρότητος καὶ πάσης ὁσιότητος εὐλογησάτω τὸν λαὸν τοῦτον 
καὶ διατηρησάτω εἰς προκοπὴν καὶ βελτίωσιν' διὰ τοῦ μονογενοῦς 
σου Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ ἐ ἐν ἁγίῳ Πνεύματι καὶ νῦν καὶ εἰς (τοὺς) 
σύμπαντας αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων. ἀμήν. 

The People communicate 
Μετὰ τὴν διά(δογσιν τοῦ λαοῦ εὐχή (4) 

Εὐχαριστοῦμέν σοι δέσποτα ὅτι ἐσφαλμένους. ἐκάλεσας καὶ 
ἡμαρτηκότας προσεποιήσω καὶ ὑπερτέθεισαι τὴν καθ᾽ ἡμῶν 
ἀπειλήν, φιλανθρωπίᾳ τῇ σῇ συγχωρήσας καὶ τῇ μετανοίᾳ ἀπ- 
αλείψας καὶ τῇ πρὸς σὲ γνώσει. ἀποβαλών. εὐχαριστοῦμέν σοι 30 
ὅτι δέδωκας ἡμῖν κοινωνίδν cabmaToc καὶ δίἷμδτοο. εὐλόγησον 
ἡμᾶς, εὐλόγησον τὸν λαὸν τοῦτον, ποίησον ἡμᾶς μέρος ἔχειν 
μετὰ τοῦ σώματος καὶ τοῦ αἵματος" διὰ τοῦ μονογενοῦ(ς) σου 
Υἱοῦ 3 οὗ σοῦ ἡ δόξα καὶ τὸ κράτος ἐν ἁγίῳ Πνεύματι καὶ νῦν 
καὶ ἀεὶ καὶ εἰς τοὺς σύμπαντας αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων. ἀμήν. 


15 


25 


6 Ps, xxx 6, 31 1 Cor. x 16. 
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Εὐχὴ περὶ τῶν προσφερομένων ἐλαίων καὶ ὑδάτων (5) 
Εὐλογοῦμεν διὰ τοῦ ὀνόματος τοῦ μονογενοῦ(ς) σου ᾿Ἰησοῦ 
Χριστοῦ τὰ κτίσμα(τα) ταῦτα, τὸ ὄνομα τοῦ παθόντος ὀνομά- 
ζομεν, τοῦ σταυρωθέντος καὶ ἀναστάντος καὶ καθεζομένου ἐν δεξιᾳ 
5 τοῦ ἀγενήτου, ἐπὶ τὸ ὕδωρ καὶ ἐπὶ (τὸ) ἔλαιον τοῦτο" χάρισαι 
δύναμιν θεραπευτικὴν ἐπὶ τὰ κτίσματα ταῦτα, ὅπως πᾶς πυρετὸς 
καὶ πᾶν δαιμόνιον καὶ πᾶσα νόσος διὰ τῆς πόσεως καὶ τῆς ἀλεί- 
Ψεως ἀπαλλαγῇ, καὶ γένηται φάρμακον θεραπευτικὸν καὶ φάρ- 
μακον ὁλοκληρίας ἡ τῶν κτισμάτων τούτων μετάληψις ἐν ὀνόματι 
10 τοῦ μονογενοῦζς) σου ᾿᾽Ϊησοῦ Χριστοῦ, δὲ οὗ σοὶ ἡ δόξα καὶ τὸ 
κράτος ἐν ἁγίῳ Πνεύματι εἰς τοὺς σύμπαντας αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων. 
ἀμήν. 
Χαροθισία μονὰ τὴν οἰλογίων τοῦ ὅδονου Kal τοῦ ἐλαίου (6) 
Φιλάνθρωπε θεὲ τῆς ἀληθείλς συμπαραμεινάτω τῷ λαῷ τούτῳ 
15 ἡ κοινωνίδ TOY C@maTOC καὶ τοῦ δἵΐμδτοο᾽υ τὰ σώματα αὐτῶν 
ὥντα ἔστω σώματα καὶ αἱ ψυχαὶ αὐτῶν καθαραὶ ἔστωσαν ψυχαί. 
ὃς τὴν εὐλογίαν ταύτην εἰς τήρησιν τῆς κοινωνίας καὶ εἰς ἀσφά- 
λειαν τῆς γενομένης εὐχαριστίας, καὶ μακάρισον κοινῇ πάντας 
καὶ ποίησον ἐκλεκτούς" διὰ τοῦ μονογενοῦ(ς) σου Ἰησοῦ Χριστοῦ 
20 ἐν ἁγίῳ [Πνεύματι καὶ νῦν καὶ εἰς τοὺς σύμπαντας αἰῶνας τῶν 
αἰώνων. ἀμήν. 


14 Ps, xxx 6. 15 1 Cor. x 16, 


NOTES. 


In the text obvious omissions are supplied between pointed brackets ; 
mere itacisms are silently corrected ; other emendations are indicated 
in the notes. Accentuation and punctuation, which are slight and 
inconstant in the MS, have been supplied. 
P. 99, 1. 4. Εὐχὴ πρώτη. Cp. Lit. St. Mark (Litt. E. and W. p. 117). 

1. 14. δέ: Wobbermin perhaps rightly corrects to σέ. 

1. 16. ὠφεληθῶσιν : MS ὠφελησθῶσιν ὃ 

1. 17. διὰ τοῦ μονογενοῦς κιτιλ, S. Athanasius has ré... da... ἐν in 
doxologies, c. A.D. 317 in de incarn. Verbi 57 (i 97), 356 in ad episc. 
Egypt. et Lib. 23 (i 294), c. 357 in de fuga 27 (i 337) and Aist. Arian. 
80 (i 393); and σύμπαντας αἰῶνας in expos. Fid. 4 (i 102) and ad episc. 
Egypt. et Lid. 1. c.: 8. Isai. Ab. Orat. xiv (Migne P. G. xl 114) in omnia 
saecula saeculorum. ‘H δόξα καὶ τὸ κράτος (1 Pet. iv 11) is perhaps more 
habitual in Egypt than elsewhere ; see Origen, Ath., and the Liturgies, 
passim. 
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1. 20. Lections and Sermon. St. Didym. de Trin. ii 6 (p. 179) τοῖς 
ἀναγνώσμασι καὶ ταῖς Ψαλμῳδίαις, where the ref. is probably to the lections 
and the intercalated psalms of the mass (cp. Constt. app. ii 54, 57). 
Origen ¢. Cels. iii 50 (i 480) of καὶ δὶ ἀναγνωσμάτων καὶ διὰ τῶν εἰς αὐτὰ 
διηγήσεων προτρέποντες μὲν ἐπὶ τὴν εἰς τὸν Θεὸν τῶν ὅλων εὐσέβειαν k.T.A. 

1. 22. μετὰ τὸ ἀναστῆναι. Cf. Origen in Num. xx 5 (ii 352) et ideo 
surgentes oremus &c. ; in Lsai. iii 3 (iii 111); in Luc. xxxvi (iii 976), 
xxxix (iii 979) ; [St. Ath.] Lom. de Semente 17 (ii 72) ἀναστάντες καὶ ἡμεῖς 
ἐκτείνωμεν τὰς χεῖρας κιτλ. Oremus or deprecemur without surgentes in 
Origen in Gen. ii 6 (ii 66), in Num. xvi 9 (ii 334) both in the general 
sense of the present prayer; in um. xxii 4 (ii 356), in Jesu Nave xvii 
3 (ii 439), xx 6 (ii447). For the African formula Conversi ad Dominum, 
see the cue in St. Aug. Serm. i, xviii, xxvi &c., and the full form in 
Serm. xxxiv, xvii, cclxxii ; St. Fulgent. Serm. x 10 (Migne P. 2. lxv 750). 

P. 100, ]. 1. κτῆσαι... . κτῆσαι. MS has κτίσαι in the second place and 
Wob. reads it in both. But κτῆσαι is probably right and is perhaps 
derived from Isa. xxvi 13 Κύριε ὁ θεὸς ἡμῶν κτῆσαι ἡμᾶς. Cf. St. Ath. 
¢. Arian. ii 14 ὥσπερ ὁ πάλαι λαὸς ἐν Αἰγύπτῳ βαρούμενος ἐστέναξεν οὕτω καὶ ἡμῶν 
ἐχόντων τὸν ἔμψυχον νόμον καὶ κατὰ τοὺς ἀλαλήτους στεναγμοὺς τοῦ Πνεύματος 
ἐντυγχανόντων καὶ λεγόντων Κύριε ὁ θεὸς ἡμῶν κτῆσαι ἡμᾶς : St. Cyr. Al. ep. 
ad Joan. Ant. (V c 105 C) δεδιδάγμεθα δὲ καὶ λέγειν ἐν προσευχαῖς Κύριε ὃ 
θεὸς ἡμῶν εἰρήνην δὸς ἡμῖν (the preceding context of the above) : the whole 
passage is found in the Egyptian lit. (212. Z. and W. pp. 126, 166). 

1, 8. MS χειραν. 

1. 14. MS γινώσκουσιν. 

1. 29. The distinction of masses is implied in Origen im Exod. xiii 
3 (ii 176), in Lev. ix 10 (ii 243); St. Didym. de Trin. iii 21 (p. 398) 
ἴσασιν δὲ οἱ τοῦ ἀκροτάτου καὶ διαιωνίου μυστηρίου καταξιωθέντες ὃ λέγω : and 
the dismissal in St. Ath. af. ¢c. Avian, 28 (i 148 A) πῶς οἷόν τε ἦν προσφορὰν 
προκεῖσθαι ἔνδον ὄντων τῶν κατηχουμένων : Cf. 11, 46; Lg. Ch. Ord. in Can. 
eccles. 43 (Lagarde Aegyptiaca p. 253; Tattam Af. Const. p. 50). 

1. 31. With the following series of petitions cp. the Egyptian 
formulae in Zitt. Z. and W. pp. 119, 157-159, 221. 

1. 33. ἐξομολογούμεθα, MS -μεσθα, but perhaps corrected. 

P. τοι, 1. 10, καταλλάγηθι πᾶσιν, Cp. pp. 102. 12, 103. 13, 105. 9, 106. 
1; Lit. St. Jas. πᾶσιν ἡμῖν διαλλάγηθι (Litt. Ε΄. and W. p. 56); 2 Mac. i 5 
καταλλαγείη ὑμῖν. 

1. 14. Wob. wrongly inserts a colon after ἐχέτωσαν and makes ὑπὲρ 
ἀναπαύσεως a new petition. Cp. Zit. St. Chrys. δὸς αὐτοῖς Κύριε εἰρηνικὸν 
τὸ βασίλειον iva καὶ ἡμεῖς ἐν τῇ γαλήνῃ αὐτῶν ἤρεμον καὶ ἡσύχιον βίον διάγωμεν 
(Litt. E. and W. p. 333); St. Bas. λάλησον εἰς τὴν καρδίαν αὐτοῦ ἀγαθὰ 
ὑπὲρ τῆς ἐκκλησίας σου (1ὖ., and cp. p. 128 borrowed from S¢. Bas.). 
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1. 21. With this petition cp. the current Egyptian forms (Zit. £. 
and W. pp. 119, 127, 157, 167, 221, 229). 

1. 21. ἄγγελον εἰρηνικόν. Cp. St. Chrys. adv. Jud. iii 6 (i 614 c), in 
Ascens. 1 ( 448D; in Litt. ΞΕ. and W. p. 478), Byzant. Lit. (2. pp. 
381, 391, adopted in St. Jas. ib. p. 39): Constt. ap. viii 36 sq. 

1, 22. μηδέν: MS and Wob. μηδένα: but the a which is separated 
from the ν is perhaps an unerased mistake for the following v. 

1. 26. ἐξένεγκον: MS and Wob. have ἐξενεγκών, but the form of the 
sentence seems to require an imperative, and perhaps the unusual form 
ἐξένεγκον is meant. 

1. 28. Cp. the Egyptian forms in Litt. Z. and W. pp. 119, 126, 
157, 166, 221. 

1. 31. κύριος καὶ βασιλεύς seems to be a familiar Egyptian expres- 
sion, since St. Ath. in discussing Acts ii 36 in ¢. Arian. ii 12-18 
constantly substitutes it for κύριον καὶ χριστόν. 

1. 36. This blessing is not found in current Egyptian forms; but 
cp. Syrian in Litt. Ε. and W. pp. 12, 30, 44, 84; Nestorian, 7. 267 ; 
Armenian, 7. 429. 

P. 102, 1. 8. This prayer and blessing of the sick does not occur 
elsewhere. 

1. 13. βοήθησον: the MS and Wob. read βοήθησαι, probably by 
assimilation to ἴασαι following. 

1. 15. δὸς δόξαν : perhaps a re-rendering of Copt. madou = δόξασον 
in St. Jo. xii 28 (where however the Coptic reads ‘ son’ for ‘name’). 

1, 28. τοῦ χοροῦ τῶν ἀστέρων : Philo de mund. ofif. 45 ; St. Clem. Rom. 
ad Cor. 20§ 3; St. Ath. c. Arian. ii 19; Ap. Constt, viii 12 and Lit. 
St. Mark (Litt. E. and W. pp. 15, 137). 

1. 30. χαρισάμενος... . πεπλασμένῳ, the Bp. of Salisbury’s emendation 
for χρησάμενος... . πεπαλαιωμένῳ of the MS and Wob. 

1. 36. τὴν ἁγίαν σου κιτιλ. Cp. St. Alex. Al. ap. Theodt. H. £. i 4 
μίαν καὶ μόνην καθολικὴν τὴν ἀποστολικὴν ἐκκλησίαν : Lit. St. Mark τῆς ἁγίας 
καὶ μόνης καθ. καὶ ἀποστ. ἐκκλ, (Litt. Ε. and W. p. 126: cp. 150, 160, 
165 sq. and the Coptic rites passim). 

P. 103, 1. 10. ζῶσαν... ἐκκλησίαν : cp. p. 106. 5 and 2Clem. 14 ὃ 2 
ἐκκλησία ζῶσα σῶμά ἐστιν Χριστοῦ. 

1, 23. MS χορητον. 

1, 24. τόνδε : hence this passage is not episcopal. 

1. 27. συμπρεσβυτέρων need not imply that the bishop is reckoned 
among the presbyters, but may mean either ‘the college of presbyters,’ 
or the ‘ fellow presbyters’ of the reciter of the prayer. 

1. 32. MS τῶι (iota adscript). 

1. 35. ἑρμηνέων : see below on Ordinations. λειτουργούς is Wob.’s 
suggested addition. 
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1. 37. MS παρθερθ, ὧν, where 6ep is obviously an unerased 
mistake for θεν following. Wob. reads impossibly τῶν παρθένων εὖ οὐσῶν. 

1, 38. τελεσάτωσαν is added partly in and partly above the line, but 
not apparently by a later hand, as Wob. The quotation from 2 Tim. is 
used in a similar connexion by St. Serapion Zp. ad Monachos 15 
(Migne P. G. xl 941 8). 

P. 104, 1. 9. Εὐχὴ γονυκλισίας. The ektene of the faithful was said kneel- 
ing or prostrate in the Syrian rite (Zit#. Z and W. pp. 9, 472), but the 
congregation rose for the following prayer (4. 12, 473). This prayer, 
probably preceded by a deacon’s bidding (cp. 27. 159), may correspond. 
Or it may be an original ‘ Prayer of the veil’ (#4. 158). 

1. 18. ἐρευνᾶν is apparently right, but the middle letters are difficult 
to read in the MS, where there appears to be a correction. 

1. 18. δὸς ἡμῖν χεῖρα κατὰ. Cp. the ninth prayer in the Coptic 
admission of a catechumen, Assemani Cod. Zit. i p. 151 ‘give us thine 
hand, O Lord, and raise us up from the earth.’ Or dds χεῖρα may be 
a mere copticism, matot = βοήθησον. 

1. 21. MS ἐπιστρεψης. 

1. 28. Kiss of Peace. Mentioned in Clem. Al. Paed. iii 11 ὃ 81; 
Origen in Cantic. cantic. i (iii 37 ¥) cuius rei imago est illud osculum 
quod in ecclesia sub tempore mysteriorum nobis invicem damus: in 
Rom. x 33 (iv 683 c); Tim. Al. Respons. canon. 9 (Migne P. G. xxxiii 
1302 C) ἐν τῇ θείᾳ ἀναφορᾷ ὁ διάκονος προσφωνεῖ mpd τοῦ ἀσπασμοῦ Οἱ ἀκοινώ- 
νητοι περιπατήσατε. Cp. Eg. Ch. Ord. in Canones eccles. 43 (Lagarde 
Aegyptiaca p. 253; Tattam App. Constt. p. 50). 

1. 30. Offertory. St. Ath. af. ¢. Arian. 28 προσφορὰν προκεῖσθαι 
(quoted above): cp. Zg. Ch. Ord. in Can. eccles. 46 (Lagarde, p. 255 ; 
Tattam, p. 52); Ethiop. Ch. Ord. (Litt. E. and W. p. 189). The 
people offered the πρόσφορα p. 106. 33: for mixed chalice see Clem. 
Al. Strom. i 19 § 96. 

1. 32. The opening dialogue of the anaphora is given in Zg. Ch. 
Ord. in Can. eccles. 31 (Lagarde, p. 249; Tattam, p. 32; Litt. £. 
and W. p. 463: cp. 189) where it is identical with that of all the Egyptian 
rites, Greek, Coptic, and Ethiopic, except St. Gregory, and with that of 
the Roman rite. 

1. 33. προσφόρου: cp. p. 106. 34. I have not found the form 
πρόσφορον elsewhere. 

1. 36. πάσῃ γενητῇ ὑποστάσει, γεν. φύσει. Cp. Alex. Al. in Thdt. 
Hi. E.i 4 (p. 18) τῆς ὑποστάσεως αὐτοῦ πάσῃ γενητῇ φύσει ἀπεριεργάστου 
τυγχανούσης : Ath. ep. ad Serap.i 17. 

P. τοῦ, 1. 5. MS yeyednpévov (not γεγενημ. as Wob.). 

1, 16. Σὺ yap ὁ «rd. See Litt. E. and W. pp. 131,175. Cp. 
St. Clem. Rom. ad Cor. 34 ὃ 6 λέγει yap ἡ γραφὴ Μύριαι μυριάδες παρειστή- 
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κεισαν αὐτῷ καὶ χίλιαι χιλιάδες ἐλειτούργουν αὐτῷ καὶ ἐκέκραγον Ἅγιος ἅγιος ἅγιος 
Κύριος σαβαώθ' πλήρης πᾶσα ἡ κτίσις τῆς δόξης αὐτοῦ. St. Ath. ἐπ ἐμά 
Omnia 6 (i τοϑ C) τὰ τίμια ζῶα προσφέρειν τὴν δοξολογίαν “Ayws x.7.d. ; and id, 
(108 B) ἁγιασμός in the present sense. Cp. Origen c. Ce/s. viii 34 (i 766 F). 

1. 18. MS παραστήσουσι. 

1. 24. This form of the sanctus is occasionally quoted (St. Cyr. Al. 
in Abac. iii [iii 555 a]: St. Chrys. in il/ud Vidi i 3 [vi 98 Ε]; St. Jo. 
Damasc. de Trisagio 2 [i 482 .]); but elsewhere (im Col. ix 2 [xi 
393 D]) Chrys. treats the sanctus as a mystery, ἴσασιν of πιστοί. The 
later Egyptian sanctus has ἁγίας σου δόξης (3 Childr. 30: Litt. Z.and W. 
ΡΡ. 132, 176, 231). 

1. 26. πλήρης ἐστὶν κτλ. See Litt. E. and W. pp. 132, 176. 

1. 33. Cp. the Institution in Zit. St. Mark (id.). 

1. 37. ποιοῦντες (Luc. xxii 19) answers to προσάγοντες p. τοῦ. 12 (Lev. 
v 8). 

P. 106, 1. 2. MS τοῦτος. Didache ix 4 ὥσπερ ἦν τοῦτο κλάσμα διεσκορπισμένον 
ἐπάνω τῶν ὀρέων καὶ συναχθὲν ἐγένετο ἕν, οὕτω συναχθήτω σου ἡ ἐκκλησία ἀπὸ 
τῶν περάτων τῆς γῆς εἰς τὴν σὴν βασιλείαν. Cp. Ap. Constt. vii 25; [Ath.] 
de Virginit. 13 (ii 117); St. Cyp. Zp. lxiii 13. 

1, 9. λάβετε. Clem. Al. Paed. ii 2 ὃ 32 (p. 186); Origen in Jer. 
xii 2 (iii 194); some Copt. MSS of N. T. in Matt. xxvi 27 (also some 
Syr. and Lat. authorities): Zi##. Copt. (Renaudot Z. O. C. i pp. 15, 30, 
66; Litt. Ε΄. and W. 177, 232). 

1. 13. This form of Invocation is perhaps illustrated by St. Iren. 
Haer. v 2 ὃ 3 τὸ κεκραμένον ποτήριον καὶ ὁ γεγονὼς ἄρτος ἐπιδέχεται τὸν λόγον 
τοῦ Θεοῦ καὶ γίνεται ἡ εὐχαριστία σῶμα Χριστοῦ, where τὸν λόγον may be 
personal: cp. iv 18 ὃ 5 ἄρτος προσλαμβανόμενος τὴν ἔκκλησιν (Lat. invoca- 
tionem) τοῦ Θεοῦ. The δι᾽ εὐχῆς λόγου τοῦ παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ of St. Justin M. Apo/. 
i 66 cannot be parallel: the ‘word of prayer’ (cp. 2. 1.3) ‘ that is from 
Him’ must be the liturgical thanksgiving derived from the εὐχαριστήσας 
of the Institution, which Justin proceeds to quote. Theophilus of 
Alexandria Zid. pasch. i (ap. 8. Hieron. ef. xcviii 13) describes the con- 
secration as effected ‘ per invocationem et adventum Spiritus sancti.’ 

1. 16. φάρμακον. St. Ignat. ph. 20 ἕνα ἄρτον κλῶντες ὅς ἐστιν φάρμα- 
κον ἀθανασίας ; cp. Litt. Ε΄. and W. p. 192. 

1. 23. MS κατηργησιν. 

1. 28. μετὰ τὴν ὑποβολήν. MS and Wob. treat this as part of the text 
of the prayer, but it is obviously a rubric. The names would be normally 
‘submitted’ by the deacon ; but I know of no Egyptian allusions to the 
diptychs in the fourth century. Cp. Zitt. Z. and W. pp. 128 sq., 169 sq. 

1. 33. Δέξαι δὲ «rd. Cp. Litt. £. and W. pp. 129, 170—where 
notice that the commemoration of the offerers still follows immediately 
that of the dead. 
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P. 107, l. 2. Cf. Litt, Z. and W. pp. 134, 180, 190, 233, 96 (prob. 
borrowed from Egypt). For the Amen see St. Dionys. Al. ef. ad S. 
Xystum ap. Euseb. H. 25. vii 9 εὐχαριστίας yap ἐπακούσαντα καὶ συν- 
επιφθεγξάμενον τὸ ᾿Αμήν. The whole may illustrate the τελευταία τῆς εὐχῆς 
συνεκφώνησις οἵ Clem. Al. Strom. vii 7 § 40 (p. 854; but this may mean 
merely the Amen). 

1. 4. Prayer of Fraction. Cp. Litt. E. and W. pp. 181, 234; 
Renaudot Z. O. C. i pp. 19, 34, 71, 105. 

1. το. Wob. omits καί before viv. 

1. 12. Zhe Lord’s Prayer. See Litt. E. and W. pp. 136, 182, 234: 
in the Zth. Ch. Ord. the Lord’s Prayer obviously follows ‘ Pray ye,’ 2d. 
p. 191. 

1. 16. The MS reads διαδοῦναι not, as Wob., διδοῦναι. 

1.17. Cp. Litt. £. and W. pp. 137, 183, 191, 235. 

1. 25. Communion. St. Dionys. Al. ¢. ad S. Xystum ap. Euseb. 
H. E. vii 9 τραπέζῃ παραστάντα καὶ χεῖρας εἰς ὑποδοχὴν τῆς ἁγίας τροφῆς mpo- 
τεινάντα καὶ ταύτην παραδεξάμενον κτλ. The form of communion is 
given in the Zg. Ch. Ord. in Canones eccles. 46, ‘This is the bread of 
heaven, the body of Christ Jesus. R Amen. This is the blood of Jesus 
Christ our Lord. KR Amen’ (Lagarde, p. 258; Tattam, p. 64; Litt. Z. 
and W. p. 464). 

1. 26. MS διασξ, 

1. 27. Cp. Litt. ΕΞ. and W. pp. 141, 186, 192, 242. 

1. 32. μέρος ἔχειν μετά is generally used of communion with 
persons. Origen in Jer. xiv 14 (iii 217) πολλάκις ἐν ταῖς εὐχαῖς λέγομεν 
Θεὲ παντοκράτορ τὴν μερίδα ἡμῖν μετὰ τῶν πρυφητῶν dds «rd. (cp. Col. i 12) ; 
Lit. St. Mk. δὸς ἡμῖν μερίδα καὶ κλῆρον ἔχειν μετὰ πάντων τῶν ἁγίων σου 
(Litt, E. and W. p. 129); Can. Rom. in Nobis quogue: partem 
aliquam et societatem donare digneris cum tuis sanctis apostolis et 
martyribus. 

P. 108, 1. 1. Cp. Litt. £. and W. p. 190; Achelis Canones Hippolyti 
in Texte u. Unters. vi 4 p. 56. 

1. 14. Cp. Litt. ΕΞ. and W. pp. 142, 187, 192, 243. 

1. 14. Wob. has read wrongly συμπαραβεινάτω. 


F. E. BRIGHTMAN. 


(Zo be continued) 
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NOTES 


THE PHILIPPIANS AND THEIR MAGISTRATES. 


{Professor Ramsay has kindly allowed the following note, written in answer 
to a question addressed to him, to be printed in the Journal of Theological 
Studies.—Ep.] 


1. ON THE TITLE OF THE MAGISTRATES AT PHILIPPI 
(AcTs XvI 19-22). 


THE title of the supreme board of magistrates in the Colonia Philip- 
pensium is not certain. As Professor Pelham points out to me, it is not 
impossible that Philippi may have been one of those coloniae in which 
the supreme magistrates were called fraetores. This is one of the 
many questions in which we must wait for excavation to give certainty. 

The probability, however, is that the colonia had duo viri for its chief 
magistrates; but even in such cases courtesy permitted the more 
honorific title to be substituted. But apart from any question of 
mere courtesy, it is by no means easy to render the Latin title in 
Greek. 

The Latin duumvir, duo viri, are with strict technical accuracy 
rendered in Greek by δυανδρικός, δύο ἄνδρες : δυανδρικός is so used at Col. 
Caes. Antiocheia or Pisidian Antioch (see inscription in Sterrett, 
Epigraphic Journey, 139, and Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, 3979’), 
δύο ἄνδρες Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, 1186. But these were un- 
Greek renderings, obviously mere shifts to express a foreign title; 
compare δέκανδρος for decemvir, τριῶν ἀνδρῶν for triumvirum, &c. If one 
desired to have a real Greek word of literary type to express the Latin 
name, what would one use? 

The board of supreme magistrates in a Greek city of the Roman 
period was called sometimes ἄρχοντες. sometimes στρατηγοί. It is 

established by indisputable examples that, at least in later time, these 


1 Wrongly in text δυανερικός, and wrongly explained as = duumviralis; it is 
= duumvir, which in singular is hard to express in Greek. Sterrett gives the 
correct form, 
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titles became interchangeable, so that the same person is called some- 
times στρατηγός, sometimes ἄρχων ; see Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 
pt. ii, p. 600 f. Perhaps in such a case we may understand that ἄρχων 
is the more general term, meaning ‘member of the supreme board,’ 
while στρατηγός was the more exact and precise designation of the board 
by its official title. 

On this analogy the Greek-speaking peoples used both terms to 
express duumvir, duo viri, as is pointed out by S. Reinach, Manuel 
Δ Epigraphie Grecque, Ρ. 527. ἄρχοντες is used in a Greek rendering 
of a decree of entirely Latin form at Naples (a colonia with duo virt), 
Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, 5836 ; but the example which he gives 
for the use of στρατηγοί (Lebas- Waddington, 2597) from Palmyra is not 
sufficient, and merely proves that at Palmyra there was a board of two 
στρατηγοί: in fact, Palmyra was not organized on the Italian style, and in 
that very inscription the βουλή and δῆμος are mentioned, implying Greek 
organization. A clear case, however, occurs in Pisidian Antioch, 
Sterrett, EZpigraphic Journey, 96, ἡ βουλὴ τὸν Σεκοῦνδον ἐπὶ τῇ στρατηγίᾳ. 
Here the ordo of that colonia is called βουλή, and it seems beyond 
question that Secundus was honoured as having filled the office of 
duumvir. It is remarkable that Greek was used in this case, for Latin 
is the ordinary language of Antiochian inscriptions, even of private 
inscriptions, much more of an official inscription like this. Yet we are 
apparently precluded by the Latin name Secundus from dating this 
inscription in pre-Roman times. 

It was therefore quite possible for a Greek writer like Luke to hesitate 
whether he should use ἄρχοντες or στρατηγοί for the chief magistrates of 
a colonia ; and so evidently Luke did, Acts xvi 19, 20. Here he says 
the same thing twice over, ‘dragged them into the agora before the 
archons,’ and ‘brought them to the presence of the strategoi.’ It is 
unquestionable that these two clauses are two variants, one of more 
literary and Greek character, the second, presumably, more technical. 
Luke had not decided between them, and the existence of both in the 
text is a proof that the book had not here received its final form (.S¢. Pau/ 
the Traveller, p.217). It is quite possible in Greek to use either ἄρχοντες 
Or στρατηγοί to designate the duo viri; but it is hardly possible to use 
both in one sentence to designate the same persons. 

But, further, στρατηγός was the regular Greek translation for the Latin 
praetor. Examples are too many and familiar to need quoting. 

It is, therefore, not possible to say with certainty what was the 
intention in Luke’s mind as regards Philippi and its magistrates. He 
may have intended to use στρατηγοί as the regular translation of praetores, 
meaning that the supreme magistrates were so called (either by courtesy 
or because they were so strictly); or he may have intended to use 
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στρατηγοί in a more general way as a common Greek title for ‘the 
supreme board of magistrates.’ Each is a possible view. 

But the probability is, (1) the magistrates at Philippi were duo viri, 
called in courtesy practores: (2) Luke used στρατηγοί as the regular 
Greek translation of praetores : (3) he did for a moment hesitate, when 
first he mentioned these magistrates, whether in more literary style to 
call them by the general term ‘ magistrates’ (ἄρχοντες), or to use the more 
technical translation of their title (erparyyo’); and he wrote both, but 
decided for the second, and kept it throughout the rest of the story: 
(4) the rejected term ἄρχοντες has been preserved owing to the book 
not having received the finishing touches. And that is the view taken 
in St. Paul the Traveller, \eaving the other possibilities unnoticed. 
Whether it is right, or needs to be modified, excavation will determine. 
Here is one of the many cases in which the progress of discovery must 
be patiently waited. 


2. ON THE GREEK FORM OF THE NAME 
PHILIPPIANS. 


It is worth noticing that St. Paul uses the technical and un-Greek 
rendering of the city name. He speaks of Φιλιππήσιοι, which is a 
monstrum in Greek, being merely the transcription of Phi/ippenses. A 
writer who kept to literary Greek might use Φιλιππεῖς or Φιλιππηνοί : 
Stephanus Byz. says that Polybius uses the latter, implying apparently 
that the former was (as we should expect) the ordinary Greek form. 
The suffix -jows was only used in Greek to reproduce Latin names, as 
Μουτουνήσιος for Mutinensis, ἄς. St. Paul, therefore, regarded Colonia 
Augusta Julia Victrix Philippensium (Head, Historia Numorum, p. 192) 
as a Latin town, and marks this by the name, which implies doubtless 
that the inhabitants were proud of their rank (as all colonies in the 
provinces naturally were), and he respected courteously a justifiable 
feeling in his correspondents. 

This is one of the little noticed indications of Paul’s preference for 
technical Latin forms to indicate Roman administrative ideas : compare 
Ἰλλυρικόν for the Roman province. The regular Greek for J//yricum 
was Ἰλλυρίς, and even Ptolemy uses it when describing the Roman 
province. Paul and Dion Cassius (twice) are the only writers that 
render the Latin term in the most severely technical form ; and Dion 
was a Roman historian. 

W. M. Ramsay. 
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SOME NEW MEMBERS OF THE ‘FERRAR GROUP’ 
OF MSS OF THE GOSPELS. 


_ Tue history of the criticism of the Ferrar group of New Testament 
MSS is somewhat sharply marked by three publications. 

There is first of all Ferrar and Abbott’s edition in 1877, which recon- 
structed in a tentative manner the archetype of the group, and proved 
beyond doubt that the four MSS 13, 69, 124, 346, which are the 
primary members of the group, have a common ancestor of an early 
and interesting type. 

Secondly, there is the Abbé Martin’s pamphlet, Quatre manuscrits 
importants (Paris, 1886), which localized three out of the four MSS in 
Calabria or possibly Sicily. And lastly there is Dr. Rendel Harris’ 
tract, Zhe origin of the Ferrar group, which pointed out that a Syriac 
element is proved in this group by (1) the stichometric reckoning of 

; (2) various readings which seem to be due to retranslation 
from the Syriac, and, moreover, from a Syriac which was influenced by 
Tatian’s Diatessaron. 

Both the Abbé Martin and Dr. Rendel Harris also draw attention 
to other MSS which may possibly belong to this group, the former 
instancing 348 and 211, while the latter suggests an examination of all 
the MSS, which, at the end of each Gospel, add the number of ῥήματα. 

During a recent visit to Italy I found it possible to do a little towards 
following up these suggestions, by looking at 211, 826, and 828. 

As to 211, a Graeco-Arabic MS of the twelfth century now at Venice, 
I can only claim a secondhand knowledge. I had only time to glance 
at it myself, but a friend, Mr. Wathen, of Peterhouse, who was with me, 
kindly spent some little time over it, and made plain the following 
points :— 

1. Postponing for a moment the consideration of the text, the external 
indications of affinity to the Ferrar group are exceedingly strong. It 
possesses the calculation by ῥήματα as well as by στίχοι, while the 
headings, both of ‘Matthew and Mark, are ἐκ τοῦ κατὰ M.; it also contains 
practically the same matter at the end as codd. 69, 346°. The τίτλοι 
are distinguished by the yellow transparent wash of ink which is 
characteristic of Calabrian MSS, and the menology contains Gregory of 
Agrigentum, though the, other saints taken by the Abbé Martin as 

1 In his Adversaria Critica (Cambridge, 1893, pp. xvi-xxii, 1-59), Dr. Scrivener 
pointed out that 543 (Scr. 556), a twelfth-cent. MS bought in Epirus, and now 
belonging to the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, is another of the group. 

2 The list is given by Zacagni. The text of the description of the patriarchates 
as compared with the passages given by the Abbé Martin from 346 had sufficient 


variants to show that the relation with 346 is not the closest possible, though 
undoubted. 
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typical of a Calabrian or Sicilian source were not to be found. But no 
full collation of the menology could be made for lack of time. Coupled 
with the proved Calabrian origin of the other MSS of similar character, 
and with the fact that 211 is a Graeco-Arabic MS, there seems little 
reason for doubting the accuracy of the Abbé’s suggestion that 211 was 
written in Calabria or Sicily, by either an Arabic scribe, or some writer 
or writers who were interested in Arab settlers in that district ἡ. 

2. So far as the text goes the result is less certain and interesting. 
A collation of the pericope adulterae renders it hard to believe that there 
is no connexion, for it has practically no differences from the Ferrar 
group text®. But beyond this there is little sign of resemblance so far 
as a superficial examination showed. Taking the passages quoted ® in 
Dr. Rendel Harris’ monograph, only one was found to agree, and that 
imperfectly. This was Mc. viii 17, where the addition was found ri 
διαλογίζεσθε ἐν ταῖς καρδίαις ὑμῶν ὀλιγοπίστοις, which (with the obvious 
correction ὀλιγόπιστοι) is found in D 124 (13, 69, 346, 826, 828) lat 
vet syr-harcl cum asterisco. ‘This is, according to Dr. Rendel Harris’ 
probable hypothesis, due to the influence of Tatian, and is found in the 
Arabic harmony. 

A collation of Mc. iii was made in order to see if there were grounds 
for thinking that the more violent peculiarities of the Ferrar group had 
been corrected, while small points had remained, but the result 
confirmed the absence of distinctively Ferrar elements. The only 
point of contact with the group is the addition of τὸν τελώνην in v 13, 
and this is not distinctive. But at the same time there were the 
significant readings ri ἔξεστιν in v 4, and the addition ὅτι ἤδεισαν 
αὐτὸν χν αὐτὸν εἶναι inv 12. For the former (which is also found in the 
1-209 group) is probably traceable to Tatian, being found in the 
Arabic, while the latter is only found elsewhere in C, 2P¢, and in 
a more or less modified form inthe European Old Latin. There seems 
no direct evidence to connect it with Tatian, though it is clearly the 
kind of semi-harmonistic reading which might be expected. 

The verdict on 211 must therefore be that in all probability it 
represents the work of two scribes, one a Calabrian Greek, the other 
a North African, who adopted much of the additional matter frequently 
connected with the Ferrar text as well as the reckoning of the ῥήματα... 
There is a somewhat less degree of probability for supposing that he 
knew the Ferrar text, but only used it in the pericope adulterae, 


ΕἼ have not been able to find any definite Arab settlement to which this would 
point. Mr. Cowley and Mr, Gray tell me that the Arabic hand seems to them to 
be that of a North African. 

2 The single exception is λιθοβολεῖν in 211, where the Ferrar reading is λιθάζειν. 
3 Thiee are Mt. xvii 5, Mc. ix 3, ix 28, Jo. xx 20, Mc. viii 17, Mt. i 16. 
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preferring to use another text which seems to have had some curious 
readings perhaps connected with Tatian. 

The interesting question remains for some Arabic scholar to settle, 
whether this Tatianic element is due to the influence of the Arabic 
text, and how far the Arabic text agrees with or differs from the Greek. 

But if Venice did not add any MSS with a definitely Ferrar text, the 
reverse was true of the monastery of Grotta Ferrata, where owing to the 
kindness of Padre Rocchi, I was able to work for several hours. There 
are there two MSS. which I have little doubt will prove to be primary 
members of the group, and if the learned dib/iothecarius be right in 
ascribing them to the eleventh century they are older than 13, 124, 346, 
and of course than 69. But I am bound to add that Gregory assigns 
them to the twelfth century, and the hands certainly reminded me 
strongly of the facsimile of cod. 13, though this may have been merely 
imagination, as I had no facsimile with me, nor have I a photograph of 
the Grotta Ferrata MSS. 

They are:—Grotta Ferr. A. a. y= Gregory 826, and Grotta Ferr. 
A. ἃ. « = Gregory 828. Both of them are clearly Calabrian MSS. 

826, according to Gregory, has been partially collated by Mr. Simcox, 
but I do not know where his work can be seen : it would appear, how- 
ever, that he only worked on St. Luke, but was satisfied that it was a 
Ferrar MS. As Gregory is silent on the point, he must have neglected 
to look at the subscriptions, which contain the ῥήματα after all as well as 
the στίχοι. It is noteworthy that this MS is free from the clerical error 
of 346, which reads at the end of John amin for a An (13, 69, 124 are 
deficient). Also the beginning of Matthew is ἐκ τοῦ κατὰ M. Precisely 
the same remarks apply to 828, except that the beginning and subscrip- 
tion of Matthew are wanting. 

That the text of both MSS is that of the Ferrar group is, I think, 
certain. Both possessed (1) the transpositions of Jo. vii 53-viii 11 
to Le. xxi 38, and Lec. xxii 43, 44 to Mt. xxvi 39; (2) the reading 
ᾧ μνηστευθεῖσα παρθένος Μαριὰμ ἐγέννησεν ἵν τὸν λεγόμενον Xv, Otherwise only 
found in Greek in 346 and 543; (3) the addition καὶ ἐν τῷ προσεύχεσθαι αὐτούς 
in Mc. ix 3, and all the other passages quoted by Dr. Rendel Harris, 
except in Jo. xx 20, where 828 agreed with the T. R.; (4) the subscrip- 
tions to the Gospels as follows :—(i) Ex τοῦ κατα Mar@aov ευαγγελιου eypapn 
εβραιστι ev Παλαιστινι μετα ἢ etn τῆς αναληψεως του KU. exer δὲ ρηματα βφῴκβ 
exer δε στιχους βφξ. (ii) Ἐναγγελιον κατα Μάρκον ἐγραφη ρωμαιστι ev popn κατα 
1β ery τῆς ἀναληψεως του κυ. exer δερηματα ἄχυεστιχους axis. (iii) Ἐνυαγγελιον 
κατα Λουκαν eypadn ελληνιστι εἰς aefavdpray τὴν peyadny μετα ETN τῆς αναληψεως 
Tov κυ. exer δὲ ρηματα ὙΩΎ στχχ βψκ. (iv) Ευάγ εκ τοῦ κατα Io εἐγραφη 
ελληνιστι εἰς εφεσον pera ern ἃ τῆς αναληψεως τοῦ kv. exes δε ρήματα ja 
exet δε στιχους Bxd em δομετιανου βασιλέως. 
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The text of both in the Jericope adulterae is that of the Ferrars. But 
the impression borne on my mind from a hasty glance over a few pages 
was that 828 was slightly more true to the type in small points than 
826. I could only quote Mc. iii 1-16 in proof of this, as I had no time 
to do much writing. 

It only remains to add that the menology in either, if compared with 
the remarks in the Abbé Martin’s book, is definitely Calabrian. 826 
has very little menology left, but it contains St. Elias of Spilea, while 
the fragments in 828 supply all the other saints quoted by the Abbé 
except St. Marcellus. 

It is highly probable then that there are at Grotta Ferrata two 
primary members of the Ferrar group, perhaps slightly earlier in date 
than any of the others. Whether a complete collation would do more 
than establish the already known readings of the group i is of course a 
question which cannot be answered. 


K. LAKE. 


1. ON MAHPH IN ST. JOHN i 14. 


It is given to few to restore from ancient authority at once the true 
reading and true interpretation of a passage in the New Testament, 
as Dr. Field restored καθαρίζων πάντα τὰ βρώματα from Origen and 
St. Chrysostom in Marc. vii 19. The present note makes, in regard 
to a well-known passage in St. John’s prologue, a similar appeal to an 
equally unnoticed catena of ancient authorities ; but its scope is limited 
to questions of grammar and punctuation, and does not extend to the 
reading. 

John i 14 runs as follows :—xal ὁ λόγος σὰρξ ἐγένετο καὶ ἐσκήνωσεν ἐν 
ἡμῖν καὶ ἐθεασάμεθα τὴν δόξαν αὐτοῦ δόξαν ὡς μονογενοῦς παρὰ πατρὸς πλήρης 
χάριτος καὶ ἀληθείας. 

Here πλήρης is an evident difficulty. What word does it agree with? 
Erasmus (see Wetstein, ad Joc.) was so dissatisfied with any of the 
apparent alternatives that he connected the four words πλήρης χάριτος καὶ 
ἀληθείας with the succeeding verse Ἰωάννης μαρτυρεῖ, as though it were the 
Baptist who is said to be ‘full of grace and truth.’ ‘This interpretation 
need hardly be considered, and the field has been divided between 
those who, like Wetstein and Bishop Westcott, connect πλήρης directly 
with λόγος, making all the words from καὶ ἐθεασάμεθα to παρὰ πατρός 
parenthetical, and those who, with Meyer, Winer, Alford, Plummer, and 
others, simply sacrifice the grammar and connect it with αὐτοῦ. The 
latter method is obviously unsatisfactory ; that the former is so too is 
shown by the number of those who adopt the second in preference to it. 

The real explanation lies in the recognition of the indeclinable use of 
πλήρης, ἃ use which no one appears to have noticed with two illustrious 
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exceptions, Hort and Blass. Hort writes on Marc. iv 28 (Westcott and 
Hort, Wew Testament: Appendix, p. 24), ‘This strange confusion 
[between πληρη σιτον, πληρες σιτον, πληρες σιτος, πληρης σιτος, πληρης σιτον] 
is easily explained if the original reading was πλήρης σῖτον, as in C* 
(apparently) and two good lectionaries. Πλήρης is similarly used as an 
indeclinable in the accusative in all good MSS of Acts vi 5 except B, 
and has good authority in the LXX.’ Similarly Blass (Grammatik des 
Neutestamentlichen Griechisch, p. 81 ; English translation, p. 81), with 
special reference to John i 14 (though it does not appear whether he does 
not after all prefer to construct the sentence with a parenthesis, and so 
keep πλήρης in the nominative)—‘ Hier kommt ein Wort in Frage, 
welches in merkwiirdig grossem Umfange im N. T. und auch auf 
Papyrusurkunden indeklinabel erscheint : Act. vi 5 ἄνδρα πλήρης (-ρη Β (ἢ 
πίστεως : Act. vi 3 πλήρεις (-ρης A E H P) πνεύματος : Act. xix 28 γενόμενοι 
πλήρεις (-ρης A E L) θυμοῦ : Marc. viii 19 κοφίνους πλήρεις (-ρης A F G M) 
κλασμάτων: 2 Jo. 8 μισθὸν πλήρη (-pns L)... Papyr. Berol. no. xiii 8 
ἅπερ ἀπέσχαμεν πλήρης : Ixxxi 27 ds παραδώσω πλήρης : cclxx 9, ccclxxiii 
13, 2%.” 

With regard to the Septuagint, πλήρης appears from the Concordance 
to be used—in other cases than the nominative masculine or feminine, 
as to which, of course, there is no question—in about seventy places ; 
and in nearly half of these some one of the MSS collated for Dr. Swete’s 
edition gives the form πλήρης. So Gen. xxvii 27 DE, xli 24 D; 
Exod. xvi 33 B; Lev. ii 2 B; Num. vii 13 F, vii 19 &, vii 20 BN*, 
vii 62 AB, vii 67 B, vii 79 B, vii 86 BF, xxiv 13 A; Iv Reg. vi 
17 A; Job xxi 24 NABC, xxxix 2 B; Ps. Ixxiv (Ixxv) 8 (9) 8; Sap. 
v 22 (23) δὲ, xi 18 (19) δὲ ; Ecclus. xix 26 (23) Ne* BC, xlii 16 NB ; Isa. 
i151, xxx 27 δὲ, li 20 B, lxiii 3 AB Q*; Hierem. v 27 δὲ ; m1 Macc. 
vi 31 V*. Some of these may doubtless be explained away as instances 
of assimilation, or itacism, or what not ; in other cases the reading πλήρης 
is so strongly supported that it is probably right ; but anyhow the mass of 
evidence at least proves this much, that the indeclinable use of πλήρης, 
whether originally due to the septuagint translators or only to scribes, 
was not unfamiliar in the earliest centuries of our era. 

As to the parallel cases in the New Testament, the passage already 
cited from Dr. Blass exhausts the evidence of the MSS, but a patristic 
commentary on Acts vi 5 (where the MSS of the Greek Testament are 
strongest for πλήρης) merits attention, as it shows the progressive tendency 
first of the scribes of later date, and secondly of the editors of our own 
day, to wander from the true tradition. Didymus of Alexandria’s com- 
ment (in Cramer’s Catena, ad /oc.) ought in fact to be printed thus : 

Στέφανος γοῦν μαρτυρεῖται τῆς ἐκλογῆς τετυχηκέναι διὰ τὸ πλήρης εἶναι TicTewc 
kal πνεύματοο" οὐ παντὸς τοῦ ὁπωσδήποτε πιστεύοντος πλήρης ὄντος πίστεως, 
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: oo is recorded to have been selected because he was “ full of 
faith and the spirit,” not every believer of any sort being “ full of faith,” 
for mention is made of one who was seen by Peter to “‘ have faith,” but 
not to be “ full” of it.’ The last words appear to refer to Acts xiv 9, 
where however it is St. Paul who sees that the lame man at Lystra ἔχει 
πίστιν τοῦ σωθῆναι. Worse treatment could not have befallen the latter 
part of this quotation from Didymus than the MS and the editor 
between them have managed to inflict. For punctuation they have 
put a colon after πιστεύοντος, another after ὄντος πίστεως, and a comma 
after τῷ Πέτρῳ, and it is not possible to say who should bear the blame ; 
but for the reading the original hand of the MS apparently had πλήρης 
in all three cases, though the has been erased at the second and third 
occurrence of the word, while the editor on the third occasion boldly 
substitutes πλήρους. 

Outside the LXX and New Testament the following instances may 
be noted where the manuscript tradition of πλήρης indeclinable has 
proved a stumbling-block to editors :— 

(i) Gizeh fragment of the Book of Enoch: read with the MS in 
xxviii 2 (ed. Charles, p. 367) αὐτὸ ἔρημον καὶ αὐτὸ μόνον πλήρης δένδρων, 
in xxxi 2 (Charles, p. 369) πάντα τὰ δένδρα πλήρης. 

(ii) Gospel of Nicodemus or Acts of Pilate, in Tischendorf, Zvangelia 
Apocrypha, A.D. 1853, Pp. 253, A-D. 1876, p. 272: read with the oldest 
MS (B) καὶ εἶπεν Ιωσήφ Τῇ παρασκευῇ περὶ ὥραν δεκάτην ἐνεκλείσατέ με καὶ 
ἔμεινα τὸ σάββατον πλήρης. 

(iii) Synodal letter from Antioch to the Emperor Jovian, a.p. 364, 
in Socrates, Hist. αὶ iii 25 : διὸ συνετάξαμεν τῇδε ἡμῶν τῇ ἀναφορᾷ καὶ τὸ 
ἀντίγραφον τῆς πίστεως τῆς ἐν Νικαίᾳ... ἥτις ἐστίν᾽ Πιστεύομεν εἰς ἕνα θεὸν 
πατέρα παντοκράτορα" καὶ τὰ λοιπὰ τοῦ μαθήματος πλήρης. In this case the 
editors have not tampered with the text, but Valesius notes: Vox autem 
πλήρης nullum hic locum habet; melius meo quidem iudicio poneretur post 
verba quae paullo supra leguntur ἥτις ἐστίν. 

(iv) Epiphanius, Haer. li 16: read βαπτισθέντος αὐτοῦ κατ᾽ Αἰγυπτίους 
ὡς ἔφημεν ᾿Αθὺρ δωδεκάτῃ mpd ef εἰδῶν Νοεμβρίων τούτεστι mpd ἑξήκοντα ἡμερῶν 
πλήρης τῆς ἡμέρας τῶν ᾿Επιφανίων. ... ἦν yap τῷ μὲν ὄντι εἰκοσιεννέα ἐτῶν καὶ 
μηνῶν δέκα ὅτε ἐπὶ τὸ βάπτισμα ἧκε, τριάκοντα μὲν ἐτῶν ἀλλ᾽ οὐ πλήρης" διὸ 
λέγει ᾿Αρχόμενος ὡς ἐτῶν τριάκοντα. Here the manuscript tradition twice 
gives πλήρης : in the second instance the editors retain it, doubtless 
understanding it wrongly as nominative instead of genitive ; in the first, 
where the case intended is beyond doubt—‘ sixty full days before the 


Epiphany ’—Petavius brackets the word, Dindorf omits it, and Oehler 
alters it into πληρῶν. 
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The mass of evidence now accumulated will have shown that there is 
nothing improbable in itself in the use of πλήρης indeclinable by St. John. 
It remains to inquire what positive support antiquity gives to the view 
that πλήρης is actually so used in John i 14. 

That only those well acquainted with Greek could interpret πλήρης in 
this way is evident enough ; there is therefore nothing remarkable in 
the fact that Latin and Syriac translators for the most part take it as 
a nominative. It should be noted, however, that the two Old Latin MSS 
a and ὁ both read Verbum ... plenus gratia et ueritate, which (if it does 
not point to an earlier sermo for uerbum) shows that there was no 
thought on their part of connecting πλήρης with ὁ λόγος. D has πλήρη, 
which suggests that the Latin ¢, here unfortunately defective, read 
plenam, and therefore connected it with g/oriam. The Curetonian 
Syriac seems to connect πλήρης with λόγος ; the Lewis is defective ; the 
Peshitto, on the other hand, appears to connect πλήρης with μονογενοῦς, 
‘the only-begotten which is from the Father which is full of grace and 
truth.’ 

We fall back then on the Greek Fathers, though in fact two of the 
seven who will be here quoted are extant in full only in translations, 
Irenaeus in Latin, Theodore in Syriac. 

(i) St. Irenaeus, adv. Haer. V xviii 2, ‘Et Verbum caro factum est et 
habitauit in nobis: et iterum intulit Zt uidimus gloriam eius, gloriam 
quasi unigeniti a patre, plenum gratia et ueritate’ Here the representa- 
tion of πλήρης by plenum is of course due to the translator. The author 
obviously separated the clauses καὶ ἐθεασάμεθα... πλήρης χάριτος Kai 
ἀληθείας from the preceding words, and cannot therefore have taken 
πλήρης With λόγος. What he did understand by it is clear from another 
passage, I viii 5: ‘Cuius gloriam uidimus et erat gloria eius qualis erat 
unigeniti quae a patre data est ei plena gratia et ueritate’, or in the 
original Greek as preserved by Epiphanius, Haer. xxxi 29, οὗ τὴν δόξαν 
ἐθεασάμεθα, φησί, καὶ ἦν ἡ δόξα αὐτοῦ οἵα ἦν ἡ τοῦ μονογενοῦς ἡ ὑπὸ τοῦ πατρὸς 
δοθεῖσα αὐτῷ πλήρης χάριτος καὶ ἀληθείας. The weight of the evidence is 
not diminished if Irenaeus is here, as is probable, quoting verbally from 
the Valentinians. 

(ii) Origen’s Commentary on St. John is not extant in this place ; 
but a passage preserved in Corderius’ Catena, ad ἦρε. (printed with fresh 


1 Massuet reads plenum (which makes nonsense) without any manuscript author- 
ity, and is somewhat severe upon Grabe, Petavius, and Billius, ‘doctissimos alioqui 
uiros,’ for connecting πλήρης with δόξαν. Yet Grabe had pointed out that Cyril of 
Alexandria and Theophylact (see below) do the same as Irenaeus ; though, not 
knowing that πλήρης can be indeclinable, he was bound to add that they had mis- 
interpreted St. John. Massuet’s remarks, which are adopted by Stieren (not 
however by Harvey), are an unpleasant reminder of the truth that later editors 
and commentators have sometimes been further from the mark than earlier ones. 
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manuscript authority in Brooke’s edition, ii 219), Οὗτος δὲ μονογενὴς mapa 
πατρὸς πάντως πλήρης χάριτος καὶ ἀληθείας εἴρηται, suggests at least that he 
took πλήρης as genitive in agreement with μονογενοῦς. 

(iii) St. Athanasius, it would seem, like Irenaeus (Chrysostom) Cyril 
and Theophylact, understood πλήρης to refer back to δυξα: de decretis 
Nicaenae synodi 15 (ed. Bened., i 221) ὁ δὲ ᾿Ιωάννης εἰρηκώς Καὶ ὁ λόγος 
σὰρξ éyévero’ ἐπήγαγεν εὐθύς Kai ἐθεασάμεθα τὴν δόξαν αὐτοῦ δόξαν ὡς μονογενοῦς 
παρὰ πατρὸς πλήμης χάριτος καὶ ἀληθείας; and fragm. in Psalm. \xiv τὸ 
(ed. Bened., ii 1257) Καὶ ἐθεασάμεθα τὴν δόξαν αὐτοῦ πλήρης χάριτος καὶ 
ἀληθείας. 

(iv) A Syriac version of Theodore of Mopsuestia on St. John has 
lately been printed from a Paris MS by M. J.-B. Chabot. The com- 
mentary treats the second half of John i 14 (καὶ ἐθεασάμεθα &c.) quite 
independently of the first, and reads, as represented by the translator, 
‘ And we beheld his glory like of the only-begotten which is from the 
Father which is full of grace and truth.’ This apparent connexion of 
πλήρης With μονογενοῦς may be borrowed by the translator from the 
Peshitto, but at least the separation from ὁ λόγος must go back to the 
original. 

(v) St. Chrysostom in his Homilies on St. John makes a separate 
heading for Hom. XII. [XI.] (ed. Bened. viii 66) with the half-verse 
καὶ ἐθεασάμεθα... πλήρης χάριτος καὶ ἀληθείας, and twice (69 D, 70 C) 
quotes it καὶ ἐθεασάμεθα... πλήρη χάριτος καὶ ἀληθείας, so that he must 
have connected πλήρης with δόξαν. 

(vi) St. Cyril of Alexandria in his Commentary on St. John (ed. Pusey, 
i 142) heads a section with the same words as St. Chrysostom ; and 
that he too took πλήρης with δύξαν results from the phrase mAnpys* χάριτος 
ἔχειν τὴν δόξαν ἔφη τὸν υἱὸν ὁ mvevpardpopos, ‘the inspired writer said that 
the Son has his glory “ full of grace”’ (Pusey, i 143 fin.). 

(vii) Theophylact in his Commentary on the Four Gospels writes 

loc.: Οὕτως οὖν κἀνταῦθα τὸ ‘Qs μονογενοῦς ὀφείλομεν νοῆσαι ἀντὶ τοῦ Ἣ δόξα 
ἣν ἐθεασάμεθα ὡς τῷ ὄντι κατὰ ἀλήθειαν υἱοῦ δόξα ἦν πλήρης χάριτος καὶ ἀληθείας" 
χάριτος μὲν πλήρης, κιθὸ καὶ ὁ λόγος αὐτοῦ κεχαριτωμένος ἦν ἵν᾽ οὕτως εἴπω, καθὰ 
kai... 6 εὐαγγελιστὴς ὅτι ᾿Εθαύμαζον πάντες ἐπὶ τοῖς λόγοις τῆς χάριτος .. ." 
ἀληδείας δὲ πλήρης ἦν, καθὸ καὶ... ὁ χριστὸς ἃ ἔλεγε καὶ ἔπραττεν ἅπαντα 
ἀληθείας πλήρη, αὐτόχαρις ὧν καὶ αὐτοαλήθεια. . . ἐν πᾶσιν οἷς ἔπραττε καὶ ἔλεγεν 
ἔβλεπον τὴν δόξαν αὐτοῦ. ‘So then here too we ought to understand the 
phrase “As of an only-begotten” as equivalent to the phrase, “The 
glory which we beheld as in very truth was glory of a son, full of grace 
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* So Aubert, probably rightly: of Pusey’s two MSS, E has mAnpes, B (and 
Pusey) πλήρη. In the next line for ποῖ ποτε προκόψει τὸ πλῇρες ; πλήρης Should be 
read with Pusey’s B. But whichever form Cyril used himself, it is clear that he 
supposed St. John to be connecting πλήρης with δόξαν. 
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and truth”: glory full of grace just as his speech was with grace, as the 
evangelist says, “‘ They wondered at the words of grace” ; and glory full 
of truth, just as everything that the Christ said or did was full of truth, 
since he was Very Grace and Truth itself: in all that he said or did they 
“saw his glory.”’ 

It cannot be doubted on this catena that Greek antiquity did not 
connect πλήρης with ὁ λόγος ; it can hardly be doubted that it did connect 
it with δόξαν. 


2. ON GELASIUS OF CYZICUS. 


Tue History of the Nicene Council by the fifth-century writer, Gelasius 
of Cyzicus, is printed in the larger conciliar collections: Labbe-Coleti 
ii 117-296, Mansi ii 759-946. Among the authorities of whom he 
claims to have made use is ‘ Rufinus, a presbyter of Rome, who, like 
Eusebius, took part in that holy synod’ of Nicaea. The Dictionary of 
Christian Biography (ii 622 a) doubts whether the well-known Rufinus 
of Aquileia is really concealed under this description ; the Rea/Zuncy- 
clopddie (vi 477) on the other hand considers that no other Rufinus 
can be meant; but in neither case does it appear to have been noticed 
that considerable portions of Gelasius are simply an amplified translation 
into Greek of Rufinus’ Ecclesiastical History. Indeed, the whole of the 
narrative of Rufinus that deals with the Council—AHis¢. Zed. x 1-5— 
is incorporated directly into Gelasius’ second book: Rufinus x 1= 
Gelasius ii 2, Ruf. x 2 = Gel. ii 8, Ruf. x 3 = Gel. ii 13, Ruf. x 4 
= Gel. ii 9, Ruf. x 5 = Gel. ii 10, 11 (first part), 24 (last part), 26 
(near to end). The source of Gel. ii 10, 11 is wrongly ascribed in 
the margin of the editions to Socrates, Hist. Eccl. i 12 ; as a matter of 
fact, both Socrates and Gelasius (as a moment’s comparison suffices 
to show) derived their account of Bishop Spyridon of Cyprus from 
Rufinus. 

It is also worth noticing that in the words immediately preceding the 
last adaptation from Rufinus in Gelasius ii. 26 (Labbe-Coleti ii 234, 
Mansi ii 880), we have a fragment of the original Greek of a note 
appended to the Nicene Creed in some of the old Latin collections 
of canons, and in Armenian and Coptic', but not, so far as I know, 
preserved elsewhere in Greek : Αὕτη ἐστὶν ἡ πίστις ἣν ἐξέθεντο οἱ ἐν Νικαίᾳ ἅγιοι 
ἡμῶν πατέρες οἱ ὀρθόδοξοι ἐπίσκοποι, πρῶτον μὲν κατὰ ᾿Αρείου βλασφημοῦντος καὶ 
λέγοντος κτίσμα τὸν υἱὸν τοῦ θεοῦ, καὶ κατὰ Σαβελλίου τε καὶ Φωτεινοῦ καὶ Παύλου 
τοῦ Σαμοσατέως καὶ Μανιχαίου καὶ Οὐαλεντίνου καὶ Μαρκίωνος, καὶ κατὰ πάσης δὲ 
αἱρέσεως ἥτις ἐπανέστη τῇ καθολικῇ καὶ ἀποστολικῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ οὖς [Jege ἃς ?] κατέ- 

1 Coptic in Pitra’s Spicilegium Solesmense, i 514; Armenian in Gelzer, Hilgenfeld 
and Cuntz, Patrum Nicaenorum nomina . . . armeniace, p. 184. 
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κρινεν ἡ ἐν τῇ Νικαέων πόλει συνηγμένη τῶν ἁγίων ὀρθοδόξων σύνοδος, ὧν τὰ ὀνόματα 


καὶ τῶν ἐπαρχιῶν αὐτῶν ἐστιν ὑποτεταγμένα. The mention of Photinus shows 
that the origin of the note must be decidedly posterior to the date of 


the Nicene Council. 


3. ON EUSEBIUS OF VERCELLI. 


THE following notes on Eusebius of Vercelli make no claim to express 
in any sense settled opinions ; they are only intended to serve, if it may 
be, as starting-points for those more familiar than myself with the Latin 
dogmatic literature of the fourth and fifth centuries. But at least this 
much may be said confidently, that Eusebius must have been a more 
important personage than we are accustomed to think. 

1. The authorship and date of the Creed Quicumque vult have always 
been matter of dispute, but the amount of labour which has been 
devoted to their elucidation during the last five and twenty years ought 
to be bringing us near to a final solution of the problem. A generation 
ago it was possible—though no doubt even then only under the influence 
of strong prejudices—to defend a date as late as the eighth century. 
Such a view seems quite antiquated now, when scholars have learnt to 
discuss the historical questions of date and authorship of the Creed 
without reference to its suitability or unsuitability for public recitation. 
Even the ascription to Hilary of Arles (c. 440 a.D.) in Waterland’s 
classical treatise brings it down too late in the view of the best recent 
investigators. Mr. Ommanney selects a slightly earlier date with the 
authorship of Vincent of Lerins ; Mr. Burn sees no trace of reference 
to Nestorianism, and pushes the formula back to the decade 420-430 
A.D., and to the authorship of Honoratus of Arles ; Dr. Kattenbusch 
sees similarly no trace of the influence of St. Augustine, and moves 
back a decade further still, ¢. 415 a.D. The two last-named scholars 
appear to agree in limiting the heresies principally combated to 
Sabellianism, Arianism, Macedonianism, and Apollinarianism. Pending 
a completely satisfactory theory—a hint thrown out in the Revue Béné- 
dictine suggests that we may look for something final from Dom Morin 
and his coadjutors— it may not be amiss to call attention to the statement, 
precise in one sense if confused in another, of an anonymous mediaeval 
writer. 

In the Irish Lider Hymnorum \ately published by the Henry 
Bradshaw Society occurs a statement (ii p. 92) attached to the Qui- 
cumque to the effect that ‘The synod of Nicaea made this Catholic 
faith : three bishops of them alone made it, viz. Eusebius and Dionysius 
et nomen tertit nescimus, ἄς. I cannot doubt that the two bishops 
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named are meant for Eusebius of Vercelli and Dionysius of Milan, both 
of whom were exiled by Constantius about a.p. 355-356 for refusing to 
condemn Athanasius. Of the fate of the latter nothing seems known ; 
the former assisted in the great Alexandrine synod of A.D. 362, was 
restored soon afterwards to his see, and is said to have died about 
A.D. 375. As is well known, the Codex Vercellensis (a) of the Old Latin 
Gospels is traditionally attributed to his hand. In the parallel case of 
the Ze Deum the notice of the same Lier Hymnorum runs (ii p. 22), 
‘ Niceta, successor of Peter, made this canticle, and in Rome it was 
made,’ &c. The true author of the Ze Deum was probably Bishop 
Niceta of Remesiana in Dacia, ¢. A.D. 400, and the confusion of his see 
with Rome—emesianae ciuitatis, Romanae ciuitatis—occurs also else- 
where. 

Now if the Irish Book has in this involved way preserved traces of 
a true record of the authorship of the Ze Deum, may not the case be 
exactly parallel for the Quicumgue? The connexion with Nicaea must 
be wrong: but may not the name of Eusebius be right ? 

To make the Eusebian authorship possible, it would be necessary to 
prove first that Dr. Kattenbusch is right as against Mr. Burn in making 
the Creed earlier than St. Augustine. I am wholly without such special 
knowledge as would entitle me to intervene in this discussion, but 
I may note that Mr. Burn himself writes (Jntroduction to the Creeds, 
p. 146) that he has ‘often wondered whether the following sentence 
referred to a formal profession’; ‘Sed in ea nonnulli perturbantur cum 
audiunt Deum Patrem et Deum Filium et Deum Spiritum sanctum, et 
tamen hanc Trinitatem non tres Deos sed unum Deum’ (De Trinitate 
Iv 8). 

It would be necessary next to show as against both Mr. Burn and 
Dr. Kattenbusch that there is nothing to prevent our pushing back the 
Creed as much as a generation before St. Augustine. As regards 
the subject-matter of the Creed, the heresies against which these two 
scholars agree that it was directed were all condemned by that 
Alexandrine synod of A.D. 362 at which Eusebius, as we have seen, 
was present. There, if not before, he must have mastered the theology 
of Athanasius, to reproduce it perhaps later on for the West in the form 
of the Athanasian Creed: at least it is worth noting that in describing 
the confession of this synod, Rufinus falls almost into the very language 
of the Quicumgue: ‘ut eiusdem substantiae ac deitatis, cuius Pater 
et Filius, etiam Spiritus sanctus crederetur, nec quicquam prorsus in 
Trinitate aut creatum aut inferius posteriusue diceretur’ (27. Z. x 29). 

One difficulty, such as it is, would find an easy solution if the 
conjecture here thrown out as to the authorship of the Creed is correct. 
The attribution to St. Athanasius of a statement of the Faith composed 
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on the basis of his teaching by his friend and contemporary Eusebius of 
Vercelli would be the most natural thing in the world. 

2. When working at the MSS of canons in the Vatican Library 
this spring, I had occasion to examine Vaticanus 1319, a MS of the 
twelfth century. It contains at the end some portions (Books I II 
VI VII) of the writing de Zrinitate printed under the name of the late 
fifth-century writer, Vigilius of Thapsus, and between Books II and 
III (VI of ‘ Vigilius’) occurs the name ‘Sancti Eusebii.’ I now find 
that the same phenomenon had attracted Dom Morin’s attention, and 
that he has discussed the question in the Revue Bénédictine for 
January 1898, giving the additional information that Eusebius is also 
named as author in the list that heads the volume. He is decidedly of 
opinion that the ‘erminus a quo for Books I-VII of ‘ Vigilius’ 
de Trinitate need not be brought down later than the Council of 
Rimini in a.D. 359, and appears to think not unfavourably of the 
chances that Eusebius of Vercelli may be the real author. 

Yet another topic therefore demanding consideration is this work of 
pseudo-Vigilius on the Trinity, both in relation to other documents 
and also in relation to the Quicumgue itself. It is in the hope that 
some one may throw light on all these questions that I have ventured 
to print this note. 


C. H. Turner. 


REVIEWS 


THE VULGATE GOSPELS AND THE CODEX 
BRIXIANUS. 


ΤῊΣ Oxford critical edition of the Vulgate is one of those fortunate 
publications which from the very first take a position of recognized 
authority. It is superfluous to praise the Bishop of Salisbury or 
Mr. H. J. White for industry and learning, but the appearance of 
the Zpilogus, which marks the completion of the volume of the Gospels 
in their edition, affords a convenient opportunity for taking account of 
the light thrown by their investigations on the character of St. Jerome’s 
work and its subsequent fate in transmission. 

Previous fasciculi have contained the text of the four Gospels with 
the various readings of some thirty selected manuscripts, but the Editors’ 
Prolegomena prefixed to St. Matthew had contained no discussion of 
St. Jerome’s methods or any detailed examination of the MS 
evidence. These wants are supplied in the Zfi/ogus, which forms 
by far the most thorough investigation hitherto published about the 
textual character of the Vulgate and its relations both to the Greek and 
to the various forms of the Old Latin. The value of the book is still 
further increased by useful indices of Proper Names and of Latin words 
with their Greek equivalents, together with other matter of a more 
miscellaneous description. In this forest of valuable information I hope 
I shall not appear captious, if I confine myself to one important point 
in which it seems to me that the position taken by the Oxford editors is 
somewhat insecure. 

St. Jerome’s text of the Gospels was a Revision, not a new Translation. 
As he himself says: Quae (i.e. ewangelia) ne multum a lectionis Latinae 
consuetudine discreparent, ita calamo temperauimus ut his tantum quae 
sensum uidebantur mutare correctis religqua manere pateremur. ut fuerant. 
It becomes therefore highly important to identify as far as possible the 
text which he used as the basis of his work. If we can find this text, 
then the differences between it and the Vulgate represent the changes 
due to St. Jerome. 


The Oxford editors consider that the basis of the Vulgate was the 
VOL. I. K 
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text called Jta/ian by Dr. Hort. That great scholar, who was the first 
to make any intelligible classification of our Old Latin MSS, divided 
them into three sets, ‘African,’ ‘European,’ and ‘Italian’ The 
‘Italian’ type of text, according to Dr. Hort, was ‘evidently due to 
various revisions of the European text,’ made ‘partly to bring it into 
accord with such Greek MSS as chanced to be available, partly to give 
the Latinity a smoother and more customary aspect.’ Out of the 
14 Old Latin MSS of which any considerable remains survive two 
were assigned to the ‘African’ family, ten to the ‘European,’ and 
only two (f and 4) to the ‘Italian.’ Judging from these numbers 
the ‘European’ texts must have been much more widely spread than 
the ‘Italian,’ although we might have reasonably expected that the 
text which St. Jerome used as the basis of his work would have had 
the larger number of surviving representatives to-day. 

Mr. White himself edited g in 1888, and shewed in his Introduction 
that its composition is totally different from that of { Both Dr. Hort’s 
‘Italian’ MSS—Cod. Brixianus (7) and Cod. Monacensis (g)—break 
away from other O. Latin texts in having many ‘ Antiochian’ readings, 
i.e. they agree with the Received Text rather than with Codex Bezae ; 
but in their Latinity they ¢.ucr, and can hardly be reckoned as belonging 
to the same recension. Speaking roughly, g keeps with the main body 
of the ‘European’ MSS, while / either agrees with the Vulgate or goes 
its own way. 

Thus the ‘Italian type of text’ has been reduced to a single MS 
Nevertheless, Bishop Wordsworth and Mr. White seem to have had no 
misgivings in setting down f/ as a typical representative of the MSS 
upon which St. Jerome based his revision, nor (so far as I am aware) 
has their judgement in this matter hitherto been called in question. 
They print / in full below their text of the Vulgate, but they give no 
formal proof that the type of text répresented by / is anterior to 
St. Jerome. I confess to being a little disappointed not to find the 
relations between f and the Vulgate t.eated more fully: in view of 
the honourable post which f has been called upon to fill, it needs 
a careful and separate study. The Oxford editors only say (p. 656): 
‘Obseruandum est nos in codice Brixiano (f) adminiculum firmissi- 
mum huic difficillimo operi possidere. Constat enim ex collatione 
perpetua quam necessario fecimus, et quam candidus lector pro se 
facere non negliget, hanc textus Latini formam uel aliam simillimam 
Hieronymo pro fundamento recensionis suae fuisse. Quam formam 
critici hodierni Italam uocant.’ There is no doubt whatever as to the 
marked agreement of f with the Vulgate. I suppose the two are 
identical for nearly go per cent. of the text, so that some demonstration 
is needed that / itself is independent of the Vulgate. In view of this 
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it occurred to me, when asked to review the Oxford Vulgate for the 
JouRNAL ΟΕ THEOLOGICAL Stup1Es, that an independent study of / 
might bring out something of interest. 

I can only say that I am surprised at the end of my investigation. 
The one clear result is the intimate connexion which exists between f 
and the Gothic version of the N.T. It is unlikely that we should 
possess MSS of a Latin recension which first served as the founda- 
tion of the Vulgate and then affected the Gothic version, and I am 
beginning to wonder whether the facts have not been reversed. May 
not / be derived from an O. Latin MS which had been partly corrected 
to the Vulgate, before it was altered to suit the readings and renderings 
of the Gothic? 

Codex Brixianus, known to textual critics since Lachmann as /, is 
a MS of the four Gospels (Mt. Ioh. Le. Mc.) written in silver letters on 
purple vellum. It is ascribed to the sixth century, and was edited by 
Bianchini in his Zvangeliarium Quadruplex together with Codd. Ver- 
cellensis (a2) and Veronensis (4). It is still preserved in the library 
at Brescia, one of the great seats of Lombardo-Gothic influence. Before 
the Gospels and after the Eusebian Canons comes a curious preface, 
one sentence of which bears on our study’: ideo ne in interpraetationibus 
linguarum secundum quae in interiora libri ostenduntur legenti uideatur 
aliud in graeca lingua*, aliud in latina uel gotica, designata esse conscribta, 
illud aduertat quis quod si pro disciplina lingua discrepationem ostendit, 
ad unam tamen intentionem concurrit. The preface goes on to promise 
a system of adnotationes, marked according as they give the Greek or 
the Latin reading, but nothing of this sort has been foundin f It has 
hitherto been supposed that the preface belongs to a lost Gothic codex, 
but it would equally well serve as the introduction to a bilingual Latino- 
Gothic codex which was provided with some critical notes. Our 
Codex Brixianus might be a copy of this bilingual, with the Gothic left 
out. However this may be, the preface gives us cause to look for 
Gothic influence in f 

As a matter of fact f and the Gothic (i.e. the Cod. Argenteus now at 
Upsala) often agree, but not every agreement is of significance. The 
Gothic version was made by Ulphilas in the middle of the fourth century 
from Greek MSS of the ordinary ‘ Antiochian’ type, and cod. / is 
acknowledged to follow the same type of Greek MSS: mere agree- 
ments, therefore, of f and Goth. with the Textus Receptus might be 


1 The text is given most correctly in Haupt, Opuscula ii 409. 1 see no reason 
for doubting the statement made lower down in this preface, that the Gothic word 
‘uulthres’ is used for a critical note [‘ latina uero lingua adnotatio significatur’). 
The derivation might be from διάφορον, just as we speak of a ‘ variant.’ 

Linguae Cod. 
K2 
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explained as the result of independent revision from the Greek. Again, 
the Gothic version is under suspicion of having been revised or 
influenced by the Latin. Readings, therefore, where / and Goth. agree 
with the O. Latin or the Vulgate do not necessarily prove any close con- 
nexion between fand Goth. We must confine ourselves to the peculiar 
readings of f, where it differs both from the Vulgate and the O. Latin. 

With such a restricted field to choose from I shall give the instances 
which appear to me significant in the order of their cogency, not in 
that of the Gospels’. 

1. Le. xiv 32 εἰ δὲ μήγε. The Latin renderings of this phrase here 
are ‘ceterum’ (e), ‘si quo minus’ (@), ‘alioquin’ (a4 ἐφ rvg), but 

‘si autem impossibilis est’ ΛΚ 
eithau jabai nist mahteigs Goth. (= ‘or if he is not able’). 

Similarly in Mc. ii 21, 22, where other Latin MSS have ‘alioquin’ 
or ‘sin autem,’ / alone has ‘ne’ in agreement with Goth. daz. 

2. Le. vi 7 κατηγορίαν. 

‘occasionem accusandi illum’ 
til du vrohjan ina Goth. (= ‘an opportunity to accuse him’). 

The other Latin authorities support the alternative Greek reading 
κατηγορεῖν and vary between ‘accusare,’ ‘unde accusarent,’ &c. Here 
there can be no doubt of the close connexion between f and Goth. 
Does it not also appear that fis rather a translation of the paraphrase 
in the Gothic than vice versa? ; 

3. Matt. vi 24 ἑνὸς ἀνθέξεται, 

The true O. Latin texts appear to have read ἐνέξεται : the renderings 
are ‘unum sustinebit’ (vg), ‘alterum sustinebit’ (4), ‘unum patietur’ 
(α δες ἀφ). But ‘uno obediet’ f with the Gothic (ainamma ufhauseith). 

4. Matt. ix 8 ἐφυβήθησαν NBD, &c., lat. vt-vg (exc. 2). 

ἐθαύμασαν Gr. rell. 
‘admirantes timuerunt’ 
ohtedun sildaleikjandans Goth. (= ‘timuerunt admirantes’). 

No other Latin MS but 7 in any way recognizes the reading 
ἐθαύμασαν. 

5. Matt. xxvii 42 ‘et credimus’ Latt. (= Gr.). 

‘ut uideamus et credamus’ (= Goth.). 
This example forms a parallel to No. 4. 
6. Matt. xxvii 3 κατεκρίθη. 

‘ damnatus’ lat. vt-vg (‘iudicatus’ 4). 

‘ad iudicium ductus’ 

du stauai gatauhans Goth. (= ‘to judgement brought’). 
7. Matt. xxvii 49 σώσων. 


* It is worth remarking that the order of the Gospels both in / and Goth. is 
Mt Joh. Le. Mc, 
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‘liberans’ lat.vg, ‘et liberauit’ lat.vtpler, ‘et saluabit’ 4, but 
σῶσαι 69. : 
‘saluare’ f. (σ΄ ‘liberare’ DE®™s ap. Wordsw.) 
nasjan Goth. (= ‘to save’). 
. Mc. iv 24 ὑμῖν (at end of verse) lat. vt-vg (= 8&BCDLAal). 
+ ‘qui auditis’ g (= Gr. rel). 
+ ‘credentibus’ f (= Goth.). 

Another line of argument might be formed by tabulating the ren- 
derings of Greek words throughout the Gospels. For example, the 
hypothesis of Gothic influence will explain why / has magnificare in 
Matt. ix 8 and Le. ii 20 for the Vulgate glorificare. Or again, in 
Le. iv 35, 39, 41, where ἐπιτιμᾶν occurs three times in seven verses, 
the Vulgate has increpauit .. . imperauit ... imperans (following ὁ) ; 
but f has comminatus est . . . increpauit . . . increpans, following the 
Gothic gawotida ... gasok.. . gasakands. 

The occasional close agreement between / and the Gothic has been 
noticed before now by editors of the Gothic version’, but the explana- 
tion usually suggested is that the Gothic has suffered revision from 
a codex resembling f That the Gothic version has suffered corruption 
and interpolation from Latin sources is undoubted : all surviving Gothic 
MSS seem to be relics of the Lombardo-Gothic kingdom*. There is 
an interesting and well-chosen list of passages illustrating the O. Latin 
elements of our Gothic text in A/igne xviii 471f*. But the only 
Latin MS which leaves the Latin ranks and sides singly with the 
Gothic is 7: is it not therefore reasonable to regard f as having 
borrowed from the Gothic and not the Gothic from /? Moreover, 
the readings where f and Goth. agree are usually those that support 
the ordinary Greek text: the hypothesis of Gothic influence will explain 
why /, above all known Latin texts, is full of ‘ Antiochian’ readings. 

It must be remembered that ‘the Gothic version’ means the readings 
of a single codex containing about two-thirds of the Gospels. There is 
nothing to prove that f and the Cod. Argenteus now at Upsala were ever 
side by side, though they seem to have been contemporaries and to have 
been written in the same region. If more Gothic MSS had been 
preserved we may not unreasonably conjecture that more Gothic support 


* See e.g. Migne xviii 474. 

* It would be interesting to hunt for relics of Gothic influence in the early 
Vulgate MSS of North Italy. Thus the spelling aggelus in the Milan MS M is 
characteristically Gothic, but I have not come upon any trace of Gothic influence 
in J, although Friuli, like Brescia, was a great centre of the Lombards. 

5. They may be arranged for our present purpose thus: (i) agreement with several 
O. Latin texts, including f, Matt. x 29, Mc. vii 3, xiv 65, Le. ii 14, ix 2, 20, 43, 
xix 22; (ii) agreement with O. Latin texts, where / follows the Vulgate, Lc. i 3, 
29, ix 50, xvi 31; (iii) agreement with falone, Lc. v 3, Io, Joh. vii 9. 
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would have been forthcoming for readings of f which differ from the 
Vulgate. For example, in Mc. iii 29 f supports ‘eternal judgement’ 
while Goth supports ‘eternal sin,’ and in Matt. ix 15 / has the well- 
supported O. Latin reading zeiunare for /ugere. In each of these cases 
the Cod. Argenteus agrees with the Vulgate. 

The presence of an element in f derived from the Gothic version is 
very far from clearing up all the difficulties connected with the text of 
that MS*. All I claim here is, that the demonstration of a strain of 
text in f closely akin to the Gothic ‘constitutes a fait nouveau’ which 
demands a new trial of its relation to the Vulgate’. 

It may be interesting to non-specialists to consider how far our ideas 
of the composition of the Vulgate would be affected by this view of 
Cod. Brixianus. According to the theory adopted by the Oxford 
Editors the Vulgate was a not very thorough revision of a MS like αὶ 
i.e. an O. Latin MS which had somehow been already assimilated 
to the ordinary Greek text. On this hypothesis the textual changes 
introduced by St. Jerome were mostly in the direction of agreement 
with δὲ and B; like the English Revisers, he started with the ‘ Received 
Text’ and altered it more or less to agree with ‘Westcott and Hort.’ 
But if Cod. Brixianus (/) be not a true O. Latin MS at all, but a mixture 
of the Vulgate with readings derived from the Gothic (together with 
a very small percentage of genuine O. Latin variants), then St. Jerome’s 
work was a true Mouum Opus. The Vulgate would then have been 
based upon some text more like cod. Veronensis (4), and the textual 
changes would have been ‘ Antiochian’ as well as Alexandrian in the 
wider sense. Is not this intrinsically more probable? Is it not some- 
thing of an anachronism to think of St. Jerome at the end of the fourth 
century cutting out Antiochian, as well as Western, readings in favour 
of the old-fashioned texts of δὲ and Β ἢ 

It would extend this review to undue length if I were to go on to 
discuss the evidence afforded by St. Jerome’s own Commentaries as 
to the Greek texts approved by him, and indeed it would take us away 
from the main question. The one thing which I wish to lay before my 
readers is whether the connexion of / with the Gothic Version is not too 
close to allow us to regard it as a type of text which could have existed 
in Latin during the fourth century. 

F. C. Burkitt. 


Neither a Vulgate origin nor revision from the Gothic explains the rendering 
of πραεῖς by mansueti in Matt. v5. The distribution of evidence is curious : fg 
hq have mansueti, but mites is in abcd k as well as vg. 

? A similar type of text to that of fis to be found in the palimpsest fragments of 
the Pauline Epp. usually cited as gue. They clearly follow the Gothic against 
other Latin evidence, so that it is quite improper to include gwe among O. Latin 
‘ authorities.’ 
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THE WISDOM OF BEN-SIRA. 


Portions of the Book of Ecclesiasticus from Hebrew Manuscripts in the 
Cairo Genizah Collection, presented to the University of Cambridge 
by the Editors. Edited for the Syndics of the University Press by 
S. ScHECHTER, M.A., Litt.D., and C. Taytor, D.D. (Cambridge, 
at the University Press, 1899.) 


Tuts work, the publication of which has been so eagerly awaited 
during the last twelve months, contains the second great instalment of 
the Hebrew fragments of Ecclesiasticus. It will be remembered that 
the Oxford edition (1897) comprised ten leaves, all belonging to the 
same codex, and extending from chap. xxxix 15 to chap. xlix 11. 
The present edition includes seven more leaves of the aforesaid 
codex (which the editors call B), and four leaves of a codex previously 
unknown (which they call A). With the exception of one leaf of B, 
which Dr. Schechter published in the Jewish Quarterly Review (Jan., 
1898), all this matter is new. It should be mentioned that the MSS 
A and B differ greatly in aspect ; the text of the former is written 
closely and continuously, while the latter is in a larger hand and the 
lines are divided into hemistichs. Accordingly a page of A contains 
nearly twice as much matter as a page of B. 

The passages included in this volume are the following :— 


MS A ἥν iii 6-vii 29. 
xi 34-xvi 26. 


XXX II-Xxxi II. 
xxxii I-xxxiii 3. 

MS B XXXV Q—-XXXVi 21. 
XXXVii 27—-Xxxvili 27. 
xlix 12-li 30. 

It was lately announced in the Zimes (April 4, 1899) that two more 
leaves of B have been acquired by the British Museum. From a state- 
ment in Dr. Taylor’s Preface (p. vi) it would appear that these contain 
chaps. xxxi 12-xxxii 1 and chaps. xxxvi 22-xxxvii 26 respectively. 
Thus if we include all the fragments discovered hitherto, and ignore 
the small lacunae due to the tattered condition of certain pages, we 
find that the extant Hebrew text of Ecclesiasticus consists of the 
following five portions :— 
chaps. iii 6—-vii 29. 


MS A » Xi 34-xvi 26. 


» ΚΧΧΧΊΙ-ΧΧΧΙΝ 3 
MS B XXXV Q—XxXxViii 27. 
»  Xxxix 15-li 30; 
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that is to say, we possess twenty-three complete chapters and parts of 
nine other chapters, which amounts to rather more than half of the 
entire book. It is of course possible that more fragments may soon 
be brought to light, and the probability of such an occurrence is 
greatly increased by the discovery of MS A. 

Neither A nor B can be dated with certainty, but from the fact that 
both are written on paper it would seem that they are not earlier than 
the ninth century of our era’. Probably neither is later than the 
twelfth century. As to the districts in which they were copied we have 
no definite information. The glosses in Persian which are found on 
the margin of B are sometimes so difficult to interpret that one cannot 
but suspect that the scribe was ignorant of the Persian language, in 
other words, that these glosses were not composed by him but copied 
incorrectly from an older MS written in a Persian-speaking district. 
It is interesting to note that two of the glosses in question contain the 
word 71s ‘here’? which was commonly used by Persian writers of 
the tenth and eleventh centuries (such as Firdausi), but became 
obsolete soon afterwards, darinja or inja being substituted for it. 

Any attempt to determine the precise relation which exists between 
the Hebrew text and the versions would at present be premature. By 
arbitrarily selecting particular variants and building theories upon them, 
one may, of course, prove anything that one wishes; but it is obvious 
that until αὐ the variants have been carefully examined and classified 
no final conclusion can be reached*. One important fact, however, 
seems to be clearly established by the publication before us. It is 
well known that the Greek and the Syriac texts of Ecclesiasticus differ 
widely, and critics have long ago recognized that the Syriac version, as 
well as the Greek, was made direct from the Hebrew. When the 
Oxford fragments were published, it was remarked at once that the 
Hebrew text often sided with the Greek against the Syriac, often with 
the Syriac against the Greek, and often differed from both alike *. But 
it now appears that this is not true of the Hebrew text in general ; it is 
true of MS B only. MS A often diverges both from the Greek and 
the Syriac, and often sides with the Syriac against the Greek, dut it very 
seldom sides with the Greek against the Syriac (see the Introduction, 


' The oldest Arabic MS on paper is of the year 866. See E. M. Thompson, 
Handbook of Greek and Latin Palaeography (1893), p. 43. 

* See the Oxford edition, p. 24 margin (where the editors wrongly read Ts), 
and the Cambridge edition, Text, p. 15 margin; cf. also the Notes, p. 59. 

3 The Syriac version requires much more minute attention than it has yet 
received, for Lagarde’s edition (Libri Veteris Testamenti Apocryphi Syriace, 1861) is 
based upon only one really old MS. 

* The most notable case in which the Hebrew text differs from both versions is 
found in chap. li, where the Hebrew has fifteen additional verses. 
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p. 11). Hence it is probable that A and B represent different types 
of text, oth of which were current among the Jews at some time 
in the Middle Ages. Which of the two types is the more primitive, 
and whether either of them has been in any way influenced by one or 
both of the versions, we cannot as yet decide. Unfortunately these 
investigations are greatly complicated by the numerous corruptions in 
the Hebrew text; in spite of all the learning and industry which 
Dr. Taylor has expended upon his translation, it must be admitted 
that many passages still remain unintelligible, and even those passages 
which present no linguistic difficulty sometimes contain so many 
repetitions and other suspicious phenomena that it is impossible to 
regard them as accurate transcripts of the original text. Evidently both 
A and B are the result of a long and complicated textual history. 
That manuscripts of such a work as Ecclesiasticus should abound 
in ‘doublets’ is only what one might expect, for the nature of 
the contents favoured interpolations and transpositions of every sort. 
Similar doublets are often found in copies of the Arabic and Persian 
poets ; as in the Hebrew text of Ecclesiasticus, they are sometimes 
written on the margin, sometimes between the lines, and sometimes 
are outwardly indistinguishable from the text itself. 

Considering the many traces of textual corruption which these MSS 
exhibit, it is remarkable that the general character of the language 
appears to be much the same throughout ; in this respect there is no 
essential difference between A and B, although, as we have seen, they 
probably belong to distinct families of MSS. Hence we may reasonably 
infer that, in spite of numerous changes in particular passages, the 
language and style of the original author have, on the whole, been 
preserved. The Hebrew of Ben-Sira exactly corresponds to what the 
results of modern Biblical criticism would have led us to expect. In 
vocabulary, in grammar, and in syntax it resembles the later portions 
of the Old Testament, and differs considerably from the Mishnah. It 
is true that here and there Ben-Sira makes use of Mishnic words or 
phrases, but the same thing is notoriously the case with several Biblical 
books, such as Daniel, Esther, and Koheleth’. The great difference. 
however, between Ben-Sira and the Mishnah may be illustrated by 
a single fact. In the Mishnah many Greek words are used, and a few 
Greek words appear even in the Aramaic of Daniel. In the published 
fragments of Ben-Sira not a single Greek word occurs. On the whole it 
may be said that the style of Ben-Sira is somewhat more classical than 


1 An interesting Mishnic phrase, which Daniel and Ben-Sira have in common, 
is won in the sense of ‘the daily burnt offering’ (Dan. viii 11, 13, xi 31, xii 11 ; 
Ben-Sira xlv 14). The Oxford editors seem to me to have been here misled by 
the Greek version, 
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that of Koheleth and the Hebrew parts of Daniel, but this is not 
necessarily due to difference of date. The authors of Koheleth and 
Daniel were eminently original thinkers, whereas the mind of Ben-Sira 
was altogether commonplace, and we should therefore expect him to 
deal more largely in traditional phraseology. When we examine the 
words which occur for the first time in Ben-Sira, we find that the great 
majority appear to have been borrowed from the Aramaic language, 
which at that time (i.e. about 200 B.c.), was probably spoken in almost 
every part of Palestine. Unfortunately our information as to the 
Aramaic of Palestine is very defective, and accordingly it sometimes 
happens that Aramaic words used by Ben-Sira are known to us from 
Syriac writings, but not from any Jewish Aramaic source. A notable 
instance is the verb \2ynn (Syr. sas1/) ‘to tarry,’ which, as the editors 
point out, occurs in chaps. v 7%, vii το, 16, although the MS in all 
three cases has 3 instead of 3. There is, of course, no reason to doubt 
that the word really existed in Palestinian Aramaic at the time of 
Ben-Sira; whether it afterwards became obsolete among the Jews, or 
whether its non-occurrence in Jewish Aramaic writings is purely 
accidental, we cannot decide. In comparing the language of Ben-Sira 
with that of the Mishnah and other post-Biblical books, in Hebrew or 
in Aramaic, we have to bear in mind that during the four centuries 
which elapsed between the time of Ben-Sira and the compilation of the 
Mishnah a series of political and social convulsions, among the most 
terrible on record, took place in Palestine. The old Jewish aristocracy, 
which controlled the affairs of the nation during the Persian and the 
Ptolemaic period, was swept away, the greater part of the Jewish popu- 
lation was exterminated, and finally Jerusalem itself became a heathen 
colony. All this could not fail to exercise a profound influence on 
the language and the national traditions; if Ben-Sira did not speak 
Hebrew, he must at least have possessed much linguistic and literary 
information which was utterly lost 400 years later. 

The precise extent to which Ben-Sira borrowed from the writings 
now included in the Old Testament is a very difficult question. It has 
long been recognized that the later writers in the Old Testament borrow 
largely and deliberately from the works of their predecessors’. The 
use which Ben-Sira makes of the older Jewish literature is often of an 
exactly similar kind. In his Introduction (pp. 13-25), Dr. Schechter 
gives us a very useful list of passages which resemble, more or less 
closely, certain passages in the Canonical books. If, however, we 
examine the list critically, we find that only a small proportion of these 
passages can be regarded as real quotations; in the vast majority of 


1 The ninth chapter of Daniel is a particularly instructive example of this, 
beginning, as it does, with an explicit reference to the writings of Jeremiah. 
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cases the resemblance is such as often exists between authors writing 
independently of one another. Many expressions, for example, appear 
both in Ben-Sira and in the Psalms. But to suppose that all these are 
borrowed from the Psalms would be very rash, as a single fact will 
show. When Mesha, king of Moab, in his celebrated inscription, says 
of his god Chemosh, 'xxv 533 ΝΠ ‘He caused me to see my desire 
upon all them that hated me,’ he is using almost the exact words of 
the Psalter (cf. Ps. lix 11 and Ps. cxviii 7 
ἜΘΟΣ MEW). Yet no one can imagine that king Mesha was a student of 
the Psalms ; the resemblance, striking as it appears, is simply due to 
the use of a current phrase which the Israelites and the Moabites had 
in common. Even where the resemblance is too close to admit of 
such an explanation, it is quite arbitrary to assume that the borrowing 
must a/ways be on the part of Ben-Sira, and mever on the part of the 
Psalmists. 
Notes on a few passages. 


iii 23. “ton dx Jon aNaI is rendered by Dr. Taylor ‘ And intrude not into 
that which is beyond thee.’ The chief difficulty consists in explaining 
the verb "mn (Gr. μὴ περιεργάζου, Syr. wont J). Dr. Taylor connects 
it with Mn in Exod. xxiii 21 (where we should, of course, pronounce 
ὌΠ, Hiphil of mp, not WBA), so that the meaning would be ‘rebel 
not (by intruding) into.” But elsewhere 3 M7107 signifies ‘to rebel 
against,’ not ‘to rebel into.’ If the text be sound, we should probably 
read "2A, shortened from M}2A, Piel of ΠῚ (cf. WA Ps. cxli 8), in the 
sense of the Syriac verb uiso ‘emulate,’ ‘ imitate,’ which is regularly 
construed with ὦ. The connexion between this meaning and the 
meaning ‘rebel’ is shown by the Arabic mara (3rd conj.) ‘strive,’ 
‘ contend.’ 

vg. ΤΥῚ mm 530 bx. 

‘Be not winnowing with every wind, 

And turning the way of the stream.’ 
Instead of nbiaw ὙΥῚ the Gr. has ἐν πάσῃ ἀτραπῷ, the Syr. Nene Sad ; 
hence, as is mentioned in the Notes (p. 43), both translators must have 
read Saw instead of nbiaw. But it should also have been mentioned 
that they both read 535 instead of 711. Probably the original text had 
baw $25, and the word 71 was afterwards added (perhaps above the 
line) either as a gloss on Syaw or as an alternate reading. A later scribe 
carelessly substituted for 25, and became corrupted to ndiav. 

vi τὸ wenn pdpr yn ow. If be right, it can only mean 
‘shall cause to inherit,’ not ‘shall inherit.’ Even when the object of 
the verb is a city or country (e.g. Josh. viii 7, xvii 12, Judg. i 19), 
the Hiphil wn does not mean ‘to inherit’ but ‘to expel the previous 
occupants.’ 
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that of Koheleth and the Hebrew parts of Daniel, but this is not 
necessarily due to difference of date. The authors of Koheleth and 
Daniel were eminently original thinkers, whereas the mind of Ben-Sira 
was altogether commonplace, and we should therefore expect him to 
deal more largely in traditional phraseology. When we examine the 
words which occur for the first time in Ben-Sira, we find that the great 
majority appear to have been borrowed from the Aramaic language, 
which at that time (i.e. about 200 B.c.), was probably spoken in almost 
every part of Palestine. Unfortunately our information as to the 
Aramaic of Palestine is very defective, and accordingly it sometimes 
happens that Aramaic words used by Ben-Sira are known to us from 
Syriac writings, but not from any Jewish Aramaic source. A notable 
instance is the verb 1aynn (Syr. sas1/) ‘to tarry,’ which, as the editors 
point out, occurs in chaps. v 7%, vii το, 16, although the MS in all 
three cases has 3 instead of 3. There is, of course, no reason to doubt 
that the word really existed in Palestinian Aramaic at the time of 
Ben-Sira ; whether it afterwards became obsolete among the Jews, or 
whether its non-occurrence in Jewish Aramaic writings is purely 
accidental, we cannot decide. In comparing the language of Ben-Sira 
with that of the Mishnah and other post-Biblical books, in Hebrew or 
in Aramaic, we have to bear in mind that during the four centuries 
which elapsed between the time of Ben-Sira and the compilation of the 
Mishnah a series of political and social convulsions, among the most 
terrible on record, took place in Palestine. The old Jewish aristocracy, 
which controlled the affairs of the nation during the Persian and the 
Ptolemaic period, was swept away, the greater part of the Jewish popu- 
lation was exterminated, and finally Jerusalem itself became a heathen 
colony. All this could not fail to exercise a profound influence on 
the language and the national traditions; if Ben-Sira did not speak 
Hebrew, he must at least have possessed much linguistic and literary 
information which was utterly lost 400 years later. 

The precise extent to which Ben-Sira borrowed from the writings 
now included in the Old Testament is a very difficult question. It has 
long been recognized that the later writers in the Old Testament borrow 
largely and deliberately from the works of their predecessors’. The 
use which Ben-Sira makes of the older Jewish literature is often of an 
exactly similar kind. In his Introduction (pp. 13-25), Dr. Schechter 
gives us a very useful list of passages which resemble, more or less 
closely, certain passages in the Canonical books. If, however, we 
examine the list critically, we find that only a small proportion of these 
passages can be regarded as real quotations; in the vast majority of 


* The ninth chapter of Daniel is a particularly instructive example of this, 
beginning, as it does, with an explicit reference to the writings of Jeremiah. 
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cases the resemblance is such as often exists between authors writing 
independently of one another. Many expressions, for example, appear 
both in Ben-Sira and in the Psalms. But to suppose that all these are 
borrowed from the Psalms would be very rash, as a single fact will 
show. When Mesha, king of Moab, in his celebrated inscription, says 
of his god Chemosh, "2 522 ΝΠ ‘He caused me to see my desire 
upon all them that hated me,’ he is using almost the exact words of 
the Psalter (cf. Ps, lix τι "NT and Ps. cxviii 7 
‘83272 ΠΕΡ). Vet no one can imagine that king Mesha was a student of 
the Psalms ; the resemblance, striking as it appears, is simply due to 
the use of a current phrase which the Israelites and the Moabites had 
in common. Even where the resemblance is too close to admit of 
such an explanation, it is quite arbitrary to assume that the borrowing 


must a/ways be on the part of Ben-Sira, and never on the part of the 
Psalmists. 


Notes on a few passages. 


iii 23. dx Jon is rendered by Dr. Taylor ‘ And intrude not into 
that which is beyond thee.’ The chief difficulty consists in explaining 
the verb “on (Gr. μὴ περιεργάζου, Syr. won>Lh I), Dr. Taylor connects 
it with “mn in Exod. xxiii 21 (where we should, of course, pronounce 
A, Hiphil of mp, not 8A), so that the meaning would be ‘rebel 


not (by intruding) into.” But elsewhere 2 mn signifies ‘to rebel 
against,’ not ‘to rebel into.’ If the text be sound, we should probably 
read 2A, shortened from ΠΗ, Piel of nv (cf. WA Ps. cxli 8), in the 
sense of the Syriac verb uiso ‘emulate,’ ‘ imitate,’ which is regularly 
construed with ὦ. The connexion between this meaning and the 
meaning ‘rebel’ is shown by the Arabic mara (3rd conj.) ‘strive,’ 
‘ contend.’ 

vg. ΤΥῚ mm 525 ΠῸ bx. 

‘Be not winnowing with every wind, 
And turning the way of the stream.’ 

Instead of nbiaw ὙΥῚ the Gr. has ἐν πάσῃ ἀτραπῷ, the Syr. Nana Nad ; 
hence, as is mentioned in the Notes (p. 43), both translators must have 
read aw instead of nbvaw. But it should also have been mentioned 
that they both read 52 instead of ΤΥ]. Probably the original text had 
baw 525, and the word 71 was afterwards added (perhaps above the 
line) either as a gloss on Sav or as an alternate reading. A later scribe 
carelessly substituted 717 for 52, and xv became corrupted to ndiaw. 

vi τὸ naan wn pdpr yn ow. If wn be right, it can only mean 
‘shall cause to inherit,’ not ‘shall inherit.’ Even when the object of 
the verb is a city or country (e.g. Josh. viii 7, xvii 12, Judg. i 19), 
the Hiphil wn does not mean ‘to inherit’ but ‘to expel the previous 
occupants.’ 
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vi 5. mide jn Pn. Here byw seems to 
be a mistake for ‘ii, so that the parallelism is complete :— 
‘A pleasant mouth makes many a friend, 
And gracious lips (make many) saluters.’ 
The Greek and the Syriac simply substitute the abstract for the concrete. 

vi 16. MANO ΠῚ orn Wy. ‘A faithful friend is a bundle of life.’ 
For 7 the Gr. has φάρμακον, the Syr. |sacs, but it is quite unnecessary 
to assume that either read "¥ ‘balm.’ The Septuagint always renders 
vy by ῥητίνη, never by φάρμακον. The phrase ‘a bundle of life’ appears 
to have meant originally a charm or amulet to preserve life. This 
explains the metaphor in 1 Sam. xxv 29, and it is to be noticed that 
δεσμός, by which the Septuagint there translates "x, is also used for 
‘charm,’ e.g. by Ignatius, Epistle to the Ephesians, ὃ xix ὅθεν ἐλύετο 
πᾶσα μαγεία καὶ πᾶς δεσμός. That φάρμακον may likewise signify ‘charm’ 
is well known. 

vii 15. naxdp ΝΩΥΣ yan bx. Since cannot here mean 
‘hasten’—as it apparently does in verse 17*—we should perhaps 
read ypn or pipn ‘abhor,’ which agrees with the Gr. μὴ μισήσῃς (cf. chap. 
vi 25 and Prov. iii 11). 

xiii 9. Jw". 19 "I3) can scarcely be translated ‘so much the more he 
will approach thee’ (in spite of Amos ix 10), but means rather ‘so 
much the more he will cause thee to approach,’ cf. the Gr. and the Syr. 

xiii τα. wend moan bx. For wand the Gr. has ἰσηγορεῖσθαι, the 
Syr. aSSsaax\ ‘to speak,’ but neither rendering supports the view 
that wen here means ‘freedom’ or ‘the act of speaking freely.’ The 
root Wan, it must be remembered, does not refer to freedom in general, 
but to the ve/ease of slaves, captives, and the like. Hence it is quite 
appropriate in chap. vii 21, but not in this passage. Possibly we should 
pronounce wend and translate ‘ to argue,’ lit. ‘to investigate.’ 

xiii 12. Som ΜΟῚ Senn jm’ “28. In the interpretation of this very 
difficult verse we must be guided chiefly by the context. Both in the 
passage before and in the passage after it the author is describing the 
cruelty and treachery of the rich in their dealings with the poor. For 
this reason the word Syn ‘ruler’ seems more suitable than niby (i.e. 

‘ vengeance, which is presupposed by the Syriac, or Di?¥ * peace’). 
What reading is presupposed by the Gr. ὁ μὴ συντηρῶν λόγους it is 
impossible to say. But whether we read Senn or nidy, the preceding 
word jn’ presents an insuperable difficulty. The rendering ‘he will 
speak peace’ is wholly unsupported by usage, for mdw jn> means to 
‘establish peace (Lev. xxvi 6, 1 Chron. xxii 8). Perhaps we should 
read Sw ΕΞ “N38 ‘a ruler is cruel as an asp,’ cf. Deut. xxxii 33 
WN DN WN ‘the cruel venom of asps.’ For the metaphor, compare 
verses 17 and 19, where the rich are likened to wolves and lions. 
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xiii 18. wn Sx mde 2059 nay mde ep. In this 
verse the editors are doubtless right in regarding wxD as a corruption 
of MXP. But we must also read DW ‘agreeing’ instead of nidy, 
according to Ps. vii 5. This use of the verb pXa (followed by 3) is 
very common in Syri 

xiv τ. 125 po poy max xb “we. For the latter 
half of the verse the Gr. has καὶ od xareviyn ἐν λύπῃ ἁμαρτίας. What 
ἁμαρτίας represents is not clear, but the translator seems to have read, or 
conjectured, ΠΝ (or m3x)) for m3K, cf. chaps. xii 12 and xlvii 20. The 
Greek λύπῃ presupposes i.e. instead of as Dr. Taylor 
remarks ; if we adopt this reading, and at the same time substitute 738 
for 3x, the sense will be ‘whose heart has not brought misery upon 
him’ (cf. ΠΣ xd chap. xv 13). The subject (125) stands at the end 
of the clause because it answers to 17D in the clause preceding. 

xiv 5. For mp the Gr. has εὐφρανθήσεται which 
points to a reading mm, cf. Ps. xxi 7 WIN Gr. εὐφρανεῖς αὐτόν. ΤΙ" 
cannot be connected with mn np ‘refreshment of the spirit’ (as is 
suggested in the Notes, p. 50), since in the latter case the root is 7p, 
not ΠΡ. From the Syr. it would appear that the original reading ΠΤ" 
was changed first to m7p’ and further corrupted to mp’. 

xiv 12. tan xd Sw prim. The strange phrase Siw pin is not 
justified by chap. xxxviii 22. Probably we should read aw pon ‘the 
destiny of death,’ i.e. the destined hour of death. So Jlass, LAN. is 
used in Syriac, e.g. in the Scholia by Mar Jacob, ed. Phillips (1864, 
p. 10, line ro. 

xv 14. ΤΩΣ ὍΣ That these two clauses 
are doublets is shown by the Gr. and the Syr. The synonyms nw 
(read 392°) and wan present no difficulty, but how does ἸΒΓῚΠ ‘ his 
robber’ correspond to ¥* ‘his nature’? If the latter be the original 
reading, it is incredible that so obscure a term as ἸΏ should have 
been substituted for it by a scribe. Are we therefore to assume that 
Ben-Sira wrote ἸΏ ΠΡ The context, apart from all other considerations, 
renders this view untenable ; in a passage which insists so strongly on 
the principle that God is in no way responsible for evil the statement 
that God handed over man ‘to him that should rob him’ (i. e. to his 
evil nature) would be altogether inappropriate. To say that in Rabbinic 
literature the evil nature is sometimes called an ‘ enemy’ ("¥ or N31”) is 
not to the point. Here the sense demands an assertion of man’s 
free-will, and this we obtain by reading \nywn, according to the 
common Syriac use of for ‘moral free-will.’ like 
is a neutral term, i.e. it. denotes inclination towards good or towards 
evil. 


xv 20. 313 Whether we take as ‘He made 
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to dream’ or ‘He made healthy’ (Is. xxxviii 16), it is impossible to 
extract a suitable sense from this clause as it stands. Perhaps we should 
read wown ‘He granted permission’ (cf. Koheleth v 18, vi 2). This 
is the sense presupposed by the Gr. and Syr., though both versions 
translate freely. 

xxxi 6. amar San yn oa. For an ‘given in pledge’ the margin 
has *55n ‘slain,’ the reading presupposed by the Gr. What the Syriac 
translator read we cannot say, as he renders vaguely ‘rich.’ Possibly 
we should read "90h " storing up,’ cf. Syr. “ssi. In the latter half of 
the verse the Syr. has i.e. instead of 

xxxii 9. bx dx pa. As is always 
transitive in Hebrew (for from the cotrupt passage Mic. ii 8 no conclu- 
sion can be drawn), it is perhaps better to read DPA cf. ODN (pausal 
form) Is. xxxiii ro. The verb 0 seems here to mean ‘ occupy,’ 
‘claim the attention’ of a person, cf. the use of 7% in post-Biblical 
Hebrew and of 8 in Jewish Aramaic for ‘ busy.’ 

xxxii 9%, το. Pra m¥yY M3 ὍΒΡ. It is quite unnecessary to alter 
ny¥> in this passage ; M¥3 is here used in its proper sense ‘ to shine,’ as 
sometimes in Syriac, and the non-assimilation of the 2 in the Imperfect 
of this verb agrees with the Syriac form (μῇ. The more common 
meaning ‘to conquer’ is, of course, secondary. 

xxxv 13 (Gr. 16). b> Sse mvp av xd, Gr. od λήμψεται πρόσωπον ἐπὶ 
πτωχοῦ. Here ΟἽ 5x Ὁ can scarcely be taken as equivalent to ΟἽ ‘» 
(Lev. xix 15). Probably x stands for 5y, as is often the case, ‘He 
will not accept any person against a poor man’ (Revised Version). 

xxxvi 7. ΠῸΠ Pew AX Yn. The phrase ‘awake anger’ (Gr. ἔγειρον 
θυμόν) is not in itself impossible (cf. Is. xlii 13, Ps. Ixxviii 38, Dan. xi 
25), but the context makes it probable that we should pronounce "WH 
‘ pour out,’ from my (cf. MYA Is. liii 12). 

xxxvii 29. syn S25 Se marg. 5x and dx min bx. 
In spite of Jer. iv 3 the reading yr1n can scarcely be right, for it is one 
thing to say ‘sow towards (i.e. among) the thorns’ and quite another 
thing to say ‘sow to every luxury.’ The reading (5x) Sy -un 5x gives 
a much better sense ‘go not astray towards’ (cf. T in ea se with 
WA Ps. lviii 4). In the second half of the verse, ΟΡ 53 by ἼΞΨΗ by, 
the word yawn (for which the margin substitutes 32nnn) should perhaps 
be explained in accordance with napy (K. %98¢) in Ps. Ixxiii 2 ‘my 
steps had well nigh slipped.’ 

xxxviii 14% mwp Here mwp seems to be most 
naturally explained by the Syr. Jia® ‘digestion,’ in which case the 
renderings of the versions (Gr. ἀνάπαυσιν, Syr. asa.) are approxi- 
mately right. 

Xxxvili 23. 113? marg. maw no This 
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passage appears to show that in chap. xliv 9 1n3w™ is a mistake for 
naw ‘and if (i.e. their memory) ceased when they ceased.’ 

xxxviii_ 26. pa mdsb inven. The rendering ‘And his wakeful- 
ness (i.e. care) is to victual the stall’ may suit the context, but the word 
mbad remains unexplained. To read mibad (as is suggested in the 
Notes, p. 62) does not remove the difficulty, for if 52 τὰ *1) in 
Judg. xix 21 means ‘he gave provender’ it is from the root 973, so that 
the Infinitive would be 53 or a (like boy), not mba. An abstract 
verbal noun M53 is also scarcely probable. But the Gr. εἰς χορτάσματα 
δαμάλεων shows that we should read p37 ΠΡ ‘for the heifers of the 
stall ’"—cf. 1 Sam. xxviii 24, Jer. xlvi 21. 


A. A. BEVAN. 
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CHRONICLE 


OLD TESTAMENT. 


(1) THE most important of recent Contributions to Old Testament 
Literature are to be found in the second volume of Hastings’ Bid 
Dictionary which was published early in 1899. Mr. F. H. Woods 
contributes an article (candid, full, and interesting) on the FLoop. 
A second article by the same writer gives a clear and adequate account 
of the results of modern criticism on the Hexateucn. Prof. Ryle 
writes on GENEsIS an article which closes with two interesting sections 
on the Historical Value and on the Religious Teaching of the book. 
An important article on the conceptions of Gop in the Old Testament 
is from the pen of Prof. A. B. Davidson. Dr. Davidson writes of the 
means whereby God is known, of anthropomorphisms, of the meaning 
of the names and titles of God, with the learning and soberness of 
judgement which one always expects from the Edinburgh Professor. 
Another article by the same author is on Hosea; it concludes with 
some interesting remarks on Some General Ideas of the book and some 
timely words on the Jntegrity and Text. A third article by Dr. Davidson 
treats of the book of JEREMIAH. It contains some pregnant sayings, 
e.g. on the Hebrew and Greek texts: ‘Speaking generally, the MT is 
qualitatively greatly superior to the Gr.; but, on the other hand, 
quantitatively the Gr. is nearer the original text;’ or again, on the 
religious ideas of the book, ‘It is not certain that Jeremiah thought the 
lawbook altogether a good . . . Pharisaism and Deuteronomy came into 
the world the same day.’ Professor Driver writes on HABAKKUK, and 
gives a comparatively full discussion of the important critical questions 
connected with chapters ii and iii. Dr. Driver’s other longer articles 
are on Jacos and JosepH. The former contains an interesting dis- 
cussion of the question, How far the narratives relating to Jacob are 
historical. The latter article (on JosEpH) closes with a careful dis- 
cussion extending over seven columns of the acquaintance shewn by 
the authors of the Joseph-narratives with the customs and institutions 
of Egypt. Mr. G. A. Cooke’s article on Haccai is provided with 
useful footnotes dealing with difficulties in the text. Prof. G. A. Smith 
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writes an article on Isa1aH of twenty-seven columns, two of which are 
devoted to a brief but useful criticism of the views recently expressed 
by Duhm, Hackmann, and Cheyne as to the authenticity of many 
passages in chapters i-xxxiii not questioned by earlier critics. The 
article contains also a vigorous vindication of the pre-exilic date of the 
Messianic passages of these earlier chapters. A second contribution 
from Prof. Smith is a good article on the book of JosHua. Prof. 
W. T. Davison writes on Jos and has a good section on the Scope and 
Design of the book. The article Jor. is by Prof. 8. S. Cameron. 
Prof. Ed. Konig of Rostock has written with great learning and at 
great length on JonaH. The same author also writes the article, 
JupGcEs, twenty-four columns full of good philological and historical 
criticism. Lastly, Mr. C. F. Burney contributes an article on I, II 
Kincs, rather unattractive in form, but full of careful work in detail, 
and offering much help to other workers in similar fields. 

(2) The latest volume (VI) of Hauck’s Realencyclopddie does not 
contain much of importance for Old Testament study. FEUER UND 
WOLKENSAULE is by v. Orelli, FREMDLINGE BEI DEN HEBRAERN by 
Benzinger; Gap (a divinity) is fully treated by Wolf Baudissin ; 
Fr. Buhl writes on GELiBDE 1m AT, P. Kleinert on G6TzENDIENST 
im AT. 

Of recent Commentaries the following may be mentioned :— 

(3) Prof. H. P. Smith’s Samue/ (‘ International Critical Commentary’), 
1899. Brief and good, supplying also the introduction which is 
wanting in Driver’s Votes on Samuel; 655 cautious than Driver in 
Textual Criticism. 

(4) I. Benzinger, Die Biicher der Konige (‘Kurzer Hand-Commentar’), 
1899. Too meagre in parts (cf. e.g. note on 2 Kings xxiii 29 4); 
careful in Archaeology. 

(5) B. Duhm, Die Psalmen, 1899. Radical in criticism like the 
Jesaja (1892) of the same author. 

(6) R. Kittel, sixth edition ‘vielfach umgearbeitet’ of Dillmann’s 
Jesaja, 1898. Kittel makes many important additions, 6. g. a discussion 
(on ix 1 77)) of the objections of Volk and Hackmann to the genuine- 
ness of that prophecy. 

(7) A. Bertholet, Hesekie? (‘Kurzer Hand-Commentar’), 1897. 
Sensible ; follows Cornill generally, but not blindly, in Criticism of the 
Text; the difficult passage vi 8, 9 is handled with skill and inde- 
pendence. 

(8) A book important in its bearing upon the Old Testament is 
Authority and Archaeology, edited by Ὁ. 5. Hogarth, 1899. It contains 
an essay of 150 pages on ‘ Hebrew Authority’ (in its relation to archae- 
ology), written by Prof. Driver, which for soberness of tone and adequacy 
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of treatment is certainly the best summary which has hitherto been 
given us. Besides throwing light on purely historical matters, the 
author gives (pp. 131-142) a very good collection of ‘miscellaneous 
illustrations’ derived from the monuments of names and titles found 
in the Old Testament. 

(9) Another important book on the same subject is C. J. Ball’s Zight 
JSrom the East ; or, the Witness of the Monuments. This work contains 
many reproductions of original texts (as well as translations), and also 
numerous illustrations of antiquities. 

(10) A still more important archaeological work is Lidzbarski’s Word- 
semitische Epigraphik, 1898. It is edited with German completeness. 
Vol. I contains (a) a bibliography of 88 pages, (4) a history of the pro- 
gress of the science of north Semitic epigraphy, (c) a classification of 
inscriptions and an explanation of the formulae used in them, (4) an 
account of the forms of letters, (δ) a vocabulary of 200 pages, divided 
into two halves, arranged in parallel columns, giving the Aramaic and 
‘Canaanite’ words found in inscriptions, (7) a good and adequate 
selection of north Semitic inscriptions transliterated into square 
‘Hebrew’ characters. Vol. II contains the same inscriptions repro- 
duced in facsimile. 

(11) A second edition of Smend’s Lehrbuch der alttestamentlichen 
Religionsgeschichte has recently appeared (1899). Many paragraphs 
have been re-arranged or re-written; notes have been added; sentences 
have been pruned. Altogether the revision seems to have been care- 
fully executed, and though the number of the pages has been lessened, 
the value of the book has been increased. The treatment, e.g. of Isaiah, 
shows that the work has been brought up to the standard of present- 
day knowledge. The critical judgements are sober ; Smend shows no 
willingness to be carried off his feet by such men as Volk and Hack- 
mann, 

(12) T. H. Weir, B.D., A Short History of the Hebrew Text of the 
Old Testament. A small book, but useful as an introduction to the 
study of the text. Chapter vi (‘ Alteration of Original Documents’) is 
a very useful summary. 

(13) P. Corssen has published (Berlin, 1899) two new fragments 
(Ezek. xxxiii 7-11; Dan. xi 18-23) of the codex Weingartensis ‘perhaps 
the best surviving [Old] Latin MS of the Prophets’ (Burkitt). He has 
added a discussion on the relation of this MS to the Wirceburgensis, 
reprinting for comparison the passages common to both MSS in both 
texts. Corssen traces the two MSS to a common ancestor, and gives 
an interesting account of the state both of the Latin text and of the 
Greek from which it was taken. 
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Among recent contributions published in periodicals the following 
may be mentioned. 


(a) THEOLOGISCHE LITERATURZEITUNG. 


June 10. Gesenius, Heb. und Aram. Handwirterbuch iiber das A. T. 
13th ed., revised by Buhl: review by Schwally. Hoonacker, 
van, Le Sacerdoce Léivitique: review by Baudissin. Wellhausen, 
Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, Part 6 (Prolegomena sur altesten Geschichte des 
Islam): review by Schiirer. 

June 24. Kirchhoff, Paldstinakunde (about the plants, &c., of 
Palestine): review by Furrer. 

Aug. 19. Steuernagel, Deuteronomium (‘Hand-Kommentar zum 
A. T.’): review by Bertolet. 


(6) ZEITSCHRIFT FUR ALTTESTAMENTLICHE WISSENSCHAFT. 


1899, II. Baumann, Die Verwendbarkeit der Peiita zum Bucie [job 
fiir die Textkritik. 


(δὴ STUDIEN UND KRITIKEN. 


1899, III. Steuernagel, Der jehovistische Bericht tiber den Bundes- 
sthluss am Sinai. 


(4) ZEITSCHRIFT DER DEUTSCHEN MORGENLANDISCHEN GESELLSCHAFT, 
1899 (Vol. liii). 

I—Martin Schreiner, Bettrige zur Geschichte der theologischen 
Bewegungen im Islam (continuation). Reviews—-E. Sachau’s Muham- 
medanisches Recht nach schafiitischer Lehre by C. Snouck Hurgronje 
(important). P. Jensen’s Hittiter und Armenier by H. Zimmern. 

II—F. Praetorius, Ueber das babylonische Vokalisationssystem des 
Hebriischen. Th. Noldeke, Zur Alexiuslegende. E. W. Brooks, The 
Chronological Canon of James of Edessa. Reviews—W. Singer’s 
Das Buch der Jubiliien oder die Leptogenesis, Erster Theil: Tendenz 
und Ursprung by E. Littmann. Carra de Vaux, Ze Mahométisme ; le 
gtnie stmitique et le génie aryen dans [ Islam by T. Goldziher. 


( ) JourNAL ASIATIQUE, Paris, 1899 (9*™¢ Série) Tome xiii. I (Janvier— 
Février) J. Halévy on the geographical names Lapana, non and ὙΠ. 
II (Mars-Avril) J. Halévy, Za date du Diluge, Le mariage d Osée. 


(f) ZeiTscHRIFT FUR KATHOLISCHE THEOLOGIE. 
1899, II. L. Fonck, Xvritik und Tradition im A. T. Ill. 
F. Walter, Das Prophetenthum in seinem socialen Berufe. 


W. E. B. (A.A.B,, F.C.B,). 
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PATRISTICA I. 


(1) THE year 1899 has seen the appearance of the second and third 
volumes of the Berlin edition of the Greek ante-Nicene Fathers, so that 
it looks as if for the future the promised average of two volumes a year 
may really be kept up. Both the new volumes deal with Origen: both 
are edited by Dr. Paul Kétschau, of Jena, who has already written on 
the subject in Texte und Untersuchungen. The one volume contains the 
de Martyrio and the first four books of the contra Celsum, the other 
the remaining four of the contra Celsum with the de Oratione. It will 
thus be seen that, putting these together with the Cambridge editions 
of the Philocalia and the Jn Joannem, the publication of the extant 
Greek of Origen is in a fair way to completion. The JouRNAL OF 
THEOLOGICAL StuptIEs hopes to give in a later number a detailed review 
of Dr. K6tschau’s important work, and contents itself therefore at 
the present moment with chronicling its appearance. 

(2) The same number of volumes has been issued within the last 
twelve months by the Vienna Corpus Scriptorum LEzcclesiasticorum 
Latinorum. Vol. 39, [tinera Hierosolymitana saeculi ITIJ-VIITI, edited 
by Paul Geyer, is a collection in chronological order of the following 
nine pilgrimages to the Holy Land or descriptions of the Holy Places. 
(i) Ltinerarium Burdigalense (three manuscripts of the ninth and tenth 
century), the journey of an anonymous pilgrim of the year 333, gives in 
complete detail the route, stopping-places (ciuitates, mansiones, muta- 
tiones) and distances from Bordeaux by land through Arles, Milan, 
Aquileia, Sirmium, Sardica, Constantinople, Nicomedia, Ancyra, Tarsus, 
Antioch, Tyre, and Caesarea to Jerusalem, back to Constantinople, 
and then by Heraclea across Macedonia and Epirus to Aulona, over 
the Adriatic to Hydruntum, by Capua to Rome, and back to the old 
route at Milan. The description of Holy Places is very brief, and they 
are for the most part connected with Old Testament characters ; the 
exceptions are: at Caesarea, the bath of Cornelius the centurion; at 
‘Sichar’ the well where Christ sat ; at Jerusalem the pool of ‘ Betsaida’ 
(but the MS evidence is for ‘ Betaida’), the pinnacle of the Tempta- 
tion, the site of ‘Caifas’ house, with the column of the flagellation, the 
ruins of Pilate’s palace, the hill (sonticulus) Golgotha, and, a stone’s- 
throw off, Constantine’s new basilica over the burial-place of Christ ; the 
stone where Judas betrayed Christ, the palm-tree whose branches were 
strewn before Christ ; on Mount Olivet a basilica of Constantine on the 
site where Christ taught the apostles before His Passion, and, ‘not far 
off,’ the hill of the Transfiguration ; at Bethany the tomb of Lazarus; at 
Jericho Zacchaeus’ ‘sicomore’ tree ; at Jordan, the site of the Baptism ; 
at Bethlehem, the site of the Nativity, with a third basilica of Constan- 
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tine. It goes without saying that with each later pilgrim the number of 
relics multiplies apace. (ii) S. Siluiae Peregrinatio (one MS 
of the eleventh century, defective at either end, originally from Monte 
Cassino, now at Arezzo) is the latest discovered (in 1884, by Gamurrini), 
and perhaps the most interesting, of all the pilgrimages. The pilgrim 
was a lady from Gaul—conjecturally identified by Gamurrini (Geyer 
records his dissent) with Silvia, sister of Rufinus, minister of Theodosius 
the Great—who, some fifty years after the Bordeaux pilgrim, visited 
Mount Sinai, Arabia, the Jordan Valley, Jerusalem, Antioch, Edessa, 
Tarsus, Seleucia, Chalcedon and Constantinople, from which place she 
sends the account of her three years’ wanderings to her ‘sisters’ at 
home. The unique feature of this account is the very lengthy account 
of the Church services at Jerusalem, which Duchesne has made gener- 
ally known by printing it as an appendix to his Origines du culte chrétien’. 
(iii) Petri diaconi liber de locis sanctis, printed from the autograph of the 
compiler, a twelfth-century deacon at Monte Cassino, is put together at 
second-hand, mostly from Bede, but partly from Silvia, and is only of 
interest as apparently containing some of the lost portions of the latter. 
(iv) Zucherii de situ Hierusolimitanae urbis atque ipsius Iudaeae epistola ad 
Faustum (two MSS of the eighth century) is simply a short geographical 
description, also at second-hand : of written authorities, Jerome and the 
Latin Josephus are quoted. (v) Theodosius de situ terrae sanctae 
(three MSS of the eighth and ninth centuries) is a somewhat similar com- 
pilation, but more interesting because the geographical is subordinated 
to the historical and hagiographical information. Of the author even 
his name is uncertain : the date, from several mentions of the Emperor 
Anastasius, may be conjectured to be in the first half of the sixth century. 
The progress of church building in the two centuries since the Bordeaux 
pilgrim may be illustrated by the fact that instead of one church on the 
Mount of Olives there were now twenty-four: in Jerusalem the churches 
of St. Mary, St. Peter, St. Stephen, and the Holy Wisdom are now men- 
tioned ; the church of Sion, ‘the mother of all churches,’ is now said to 
have been founded by ‘our Lord Christ with the apostles.’ The new 
sites and relics are too numerous to catalogue. Mention is made of the 
seven sleepers of Ephesus, with their dog. Of Lazarus we are told that 
no man knows of his second death. The Invention of Holy Cross by 
Helena is observed from a. d. xvii kal. Oct. (Sept. 15) by an octave of 
masses in the church of the Holy Sepulchre and by the exposition of the 
Cross itself. (vi) Breuiarius de Hierosolyma (two MSS of the 
eleventh and ninth centuries) is a very brief description of the sites in 
Jerusalem itself, but marks a considerable advance in the production of 


' It may be mentioned that the service of the Veneration of the Cross on Good 
Friday already existed at Jerusalem at the date of Silvia’s visit (88, 12-22). 
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relics—the dish on which the Baptist’s head was carried, the Cup of the 
Last Supper, the crown of thorns, the reed, sponge and spear of the Cruci- 
fixion, the stone of the sepulchre, the stone of St. Stephen’s martyrdom. 
(vii) Antonini Placentini Itinerarium (printed in two recensions, each 
from ninth and tenth-century MSS’) is really the story of a companion of 
‘blessed Antoninus the martyr’ of Piacenza, written not long after the 
reign of Justinian. The system of relics has been carried to a high 
degree of perfection ; we hear of the couch at Cana of Galilee—tourists 
are much alike in all centuries, and our author wrote his parents’ 
names on it—with two of the waterpots, the Virgin Mary’s seat at the 
Annunciation, our Lord’s a ὁ ¢ d book, the chain by which Judas hung 
himself, and, oddest of all, the stone which the builders rejected, 
and the dew which coming from Hermon fell nightly on the hill 
of Sion. One feels there was nothing the pious man would have stuck 
at, and one wonders whether some good monk had been playing on his 
credulity when he tells us that the peculiarity of the Dead Sea was that 
nothing could float there! It is interesting to note that a use of ‘lights 
and incense,’ /uminaria et incensum, is thrice mentioned (163. 19, 177. 6, 
179. 6). (viii) Adamnani de locis sanctis libri tres (22 MSS, none 
before 800 A.D.) is a record taken down by the well-known Abbot of Iona 
of the personal experiences of a Gallic bishop, Arculf (¢. a.D. 670), 
specially interesting as giving plans of the more important holy places at 
Jerusalem. (ix) Baedae liber de locis sanctis was the most popular 
of all accounts of the Holy Land, and is preserved in numerous MSS. 
But as it is exclusively compiled out of older extant narratives, its historical 
interest is but small. It concludes the series and the volume. Our 
best thanks are due to the editor who has collected and carefully edited 
the various fragments of this curious and not unattractive department 
of the literature of Christian antiquity. 

(3) Vol. 40 of the same Corpus S. £. Z. contains Sancti Aurelit Augus- 
tins episcopi de Ciuitate Dei; pars I, libri I-X III, edited by Emanuel Hoff- 
mann, who appears to have begun work at this book more than thirty years 
ago. It was perhaps natural that the Vienna series should open with the 
lesser Latin authors, whose writings were at once smaller in extent and pre- 
served in fewer MSS. Even now St. Jerome and St. Gregory the Great are 
untouched ; and it was twenty-five years from the commencement of the 
series when the first portion of St. Augustine appeared in 1891. Since 
then, however, the parts have been appearing in quick succession, and the 


‘ Neither Geyer nor his predecessor Gildemeister (Antonini Placentini Itine- 
rarium, Berlin, H. Reuther, 1889) reckons, among the MSS known to them, 
Bodl. 391—on which MS see also below—fol. 1365, where an early thirteenth- 
century hand gives Antoninus in the same recension (but as it would seem in a 


much less corruptly preserved form of it) as Gildemeister’s A, a lost MS of Angers. 
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present is the sixth instalment of St. Augustine’s works. We possessed 
already at the hands of B. Dombart (ed. 1, 1863, ed. 2, 1877) an edition 
of the de Ciuitate, which textually marked a great advance on the Benedic- 
tines ; but even Dombart had complete collations in his first edition of 
none, in his second of only one, of the three oldest and least interpolated 
MSS—a Lyons MS of the sixth century (books i-v), a Paris MS from 
Corbie of the seventh century (books i-ix), and a Verona MS of the 
sixth (books xi-xvi). It is instructive to note that the MS which ΗΟ. 
mann ranks next in value, and which forms his primary authority for 
book x, is a quite late Padua MS of the fourteenth century. It may be 
hoped that after the labours of these two scholars the text is finally 
settled ; but the task of the historian and the annotator still remains. 

(4) The first two parts of the fourth volume of the Kirchengeschicht- 
liche Studien edited by Professors Knépfler of Munich, Schrérs of Bonn, 
and Sdralek of Breslau (Miinster i. W. 1898) contain elaborate intro- 
ductions and annotations to the de Viris [/lustribus of Gennadius of 
Marseilles Isidore of Seville and Ildefonsus of Toledo’, the text 
being repeated from the latest editions—in Gennadius’ case Richard- 
son’s (Zexte und Untersuchungen, xiv 1), in the others Arevalo’s. 
These little treatises are the nearest approach which Latin Christian 
antiquity possessed to a biographical dictionary; though no doubt 
not always trustworthy, they fill up many gaps in our knowledge 
and are well worth the labour lavished on them in this volume. The 
main portion of the work consists in each case of a historical com- 
mentary on the various lives, tracing the sources, distinguishing the true 
from the false, and adding many useful references to modern discus- 
sions: Gennadius is then further discussed under the heads ‘ person- 
ality of Gennadius according to his Catalogue of Writers, ‘ his sources 
and manner of using them,’ ‘his partiality and dogmatic position,’ 
‘chronology in the Catalogue and date of its composition’ ; Isidore 
under the heads ‘integrity of Isidore’s de Viris,’ ‘the manuscripts ’,’ 
‘the date of composition,’ ‘the sources,’ ‘use made of the sources,’ 
‘value of the work’; Ildefonsus under ‘ value of the individual chapters,’ 
‘the bishops of Toledo i in the Catalogue,’ ‘ object of the Catalogue.’ 


* Gennadius als Litterarhistoriker: eine quellenkritische Untersuchung . . von Bruno 
Czapla: Isidor und Ildefons als Litterarhistoriker: eine quellenkritische Untersuchung 
- von Gustav von Dzialowski. Jerome’s de Viris was similarly treated in the 
second volume of the same series. 

2 Two Bodleian MSS—Bodl. 391 from Canterbury, written ¢. 1125-1150, and 
Bodl. e Mus. 31 from Bury St. Edmund’s, written 1150-1200—both give Isidore’s 
de Viris in the shorter form, omitting lives 1-4, 6-13. But the similarity of the 
contents shows that the two MSS descend from a single exemplar: the only treatise 
peculiar to either is the Antoninus Placentinus of Bodl. 391 etd referred to, and 
that is written at the end of the MS in a later hand. 
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(5) The third part of the same volume is a translation (into German), 
with introduction, of the treatise de sancta Nicaena synodo of the Syriac 
bishop Maruta of Maipherkat, by Prof. Oscar Braun of Wiirzburg. 
Maruta was sent as ambassador from Arcadius to the Persian king 
Jezdegerd, on the latter’s accession in A.D. 399, when, after the long 
persecution under Sapor II and his son, the Persian Christians were at 
length able to re-organize their shattered forces. In this re-organization 
Maruta took a leading part, collecting the records of the martyrdoms, 
consecrating a catholikos of Seleucia, after a vacancy of twenty years, 
and assisting at more than one synod. It was perhaps not till the 
second of these synods, a. Ὁ. 410, that Maruta proposed a corpus iuris for 
the Persian Church, consisting of a volume of canons labelled ‘ Nicene,’ 
which, with the Nicene Creed, were subscribed and ratified by all the 
bishops. So far the known records of history: what Dr. Braun has 
now discovered (in an unfortunately very imperfect Syriac MS at the 
Propaganda in Rome) purports to be the actual ‘ Nicene’ collection of 
Maruta himself. The contents are (a) genuinely Nicene fragments ; 
canons 15-20, the list of signatures, the edict of Constantine against 
the writings of Arius: (δὴ) pseudo-Nicene; 73 canons: (¢) genuine 
Maruta fragments ; letter to the catholikos Isaac, catalogue of heresies : 
(d) probably or certainly later than Maruta; history of Constantine 
Helena and the Nicene council, explanation of the technical words used 
in the canons, with a history of monasticism, explanation of the Nicene 
{Constantinopolitan] Creed. The text of the genuine canons differs 
from the only published Syriac text, that of the Abbé Martin; but as 
the British Museum MSS are known to differ from Martin’s text, they 
may conceivably agree with Braun’s’. But the real interest of Maruta’s 
collection lies not in his genuine but in his spurious Nicene documents ; 
for the seventy-three canons are an earlier and more original form of 
the eighty or eighty-four canons known in Arabic. It is clear that 
the Mesopotamian colouring of the code, which is common to both 
forms, is primitive, and that the Egyptian element in the Arabic 
canons is interpolated; and everything would hang together excel- 
lently if we could suppose with Dr. Braun that we have here the 
corpus iuris drawn up by Maruta for the Persians in a.p. 410, and 
placed for greater acceptance under the sanction of the name Nicene. 
But it must be admitted that not all the contents suggest prima facie 
quite so early a date. 


(6) One section of Dr. Braun’s discovery, Maruta’s Catalogue of 


* The list of Nicene signatures of the oldest of these Β, M. Syriac MSS has 
however been printed, and agrees remarkably with Dr. Braun’s list ; but according 
to Dr. Braun the two lists diverge too far in their transliteration of Greek names 
for a common Syriac origin to be possible. 
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Heresies, is the subject of a short monograph by Harnack in Zexte und 
Untersuchungen (new series iv. 1), who shows that the contents exactly 
suit a Syriac origin of the date ¢. 400 a.D., and that in several cases 
Maruta must be ranked as an independent authority giving us new 
information—the Bardesanites always dressed in white, the Montanists 
observed four fasts of forty days in the year, and so on—while in the 
case of the Paulicians his da/a are ‘the best which we possess at all ᾽.᾿ 
We note a characteristic attempt to connect the statement that the 
Montanists ‘call Blessed Mary a goddess, and say that an Archon had 
intercourse with her,’ with the introduction of the term θεοτόκος. 

(7) ‘Ingenious but baseless’ will be the verdict of Cyprianic scholars 
on the attempt of K. G. Goetz, Der alte Anfang und die urspriingliche 
Form von Cyprian’s Schrift ad Donatum (in the same part of Texte u. U. 
as the preceding), to maintain the genuineness of an address from 
Donatus to Cyprian, occasionally found as the opening words of the 
Ad Donatum. Goetz has not attempted to find any further authority 
than two (related) MSS of Hartel’s and one of Pamelius.’ I have locked 
up four Bodleian MSS (one of them sister to the important Vatican 
MS T), and the words in question are absent from all of them. They 
doubtless originated in some early scholar who considered, like Goetz, 
that Cyprian’s opening, Bene admones Donate carissime promisisse me, 
was impossibly abrupt, unless some remark from Donatus preceded it ; 
but though the forger has caught the ring of some Cyprianic phrases, 
he betrays himself hopelessly with his sanctissime Cypriane. The 
ordinary opening, abrupt though it be, is far more like Cyprian’s 
Ciceronian models than these five lines from Donatus would be. And 
Rufinus (quoted in Benson’s Cyfrian, p. 13) surely had a text which 
began with the Bene admones. 

(8) To a previous volume of Zexte und Untersuchungen (new series, 
ii 3 4), but also to the year 1899, belongs a discussion of the authorities 
for the text of the fragments of the Arian historian Philostorgius, Zur 
Ueberlieferung des Philostorgios, by Prof. Jeep of Konigsberg. Few 
losses have been so serious for the history of the early Church as the 
loss of Philostorgius. He was indeed read and used by the Catholic 
historians of the fifth century, Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret : 
Photius, in the ninth century, not only describes him in his Bibdiotheca, 
but composed an epitome of his history* : but unorthodox writers drop 
gradually out of circulation, and, except Suidas and Nicetas, later writers 
such as Nicephorus Callistus knew Philostorgius only in Photius’ 


1 The careful details about the relation of each sect to the Scriptures shows, 
I may add, community of authorship with the first of the pseudo-Nicene canons 
(see above). 

? Dr. Jeep’s defence of Photius’ authorship appears to be quite convincing, 
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epitome. The manuscripts of this epitome, which is now our main 
source of knowledge, all derive, Dr. Jeep shows, from a single extant 
exemplar in the Bodleian, Baroccianus 142: on this MS then, with 
the help of the Philostorgian matter in Nicephorus, will rest the 
edition of Philostorgius, whenever it comes, which is to supersede that 
of Valesius. 

(9) In the various numbers of the Revue Bénédictine (Maredsous, 
Belgium) during 1899 are several papers by Dom Germain Morin, which 
merit mention here. (i) Feb.: D’on était évéque Nicasius, unique repré- 
sentant des Gaules au concile de Nicée? Dom Morin finds that the lists 
collected in Gelzer, Hilgenfeld and Cuntz Patrum Nicaenorum nomina 
only confirm the view, now commonly received, that Nicasius’ see was at 
Die in Dauphiné. (ii) May : Motes sur divers manuscrits, the first 
of them a Namur MS of the De δεῖς sanctis of Bede (see above 2, ix). 
(iii) March: Ze Testament de S. Césaire αἱ Arles et la critique de M. 
Bruno Krusch. rusch edited the lives of the saints of the Merovingian 
age in the Monumenta Germaniae (1896) and scattered verdicts of 
spuriousness all round, inter a/ia against the will made by Caesarius of 
Arles (οὖ. 543) in favour of the monastery of virgins he had founded. 
Dom Morin first gives us an improved text of the Zéestamentum, and 
then demonstrates, on the one side, the close resemblance of style with 
Caesarius’ acknowledged works, and, on the other, the historical base- 
lessness of all Krusch’s arguments. (iv) June-August: Un nouveau 
recuetl inédit d homélies de S. Césaired’ Arles. A Paris MS, lat.27684 (saec. 
x: from St. Martial at Limoges), contains among other pieces a collection 
of fifteen homilies under the title Epistudae sancti Augustini, the author- 
ship or editorship of which Dom Morin has no difficulty in vindicating 
for Caesarius. The introduction and conclusion of each homily contain 
familiar Caesarian phrases: the body of the homily is generally taken 
with slight changes from the genuine sermons of Augustine—a procedure 
again thoroughly Caesarian. Some of the fifteen are already in print 
in the Appendix to the Benedictine Augustine : the remainder are printed 
for the first time in these numbers of the Revue. 

(10) But by far the most important of Dom Morin’s recent contribu- 
tions to patristic studies is his article in the second number for this year 
of the Revue d’Histoire et de Litttrature Religieuses (Paris, 1899), 
entitled Z’Ambrosiaster et le juif converti Isaac, contemporain du pape 
Damase. Ambrosiaster, as is well known, is the name given, for pur- 
poses of convenience, to the author of a commentary on St. Paul’s 
Epistles which Augustine used as ‘saint Hilary’s,’ which the early 
middle ages attributed to St. Ambrose, and for which modern scholars 
have suggested one name after another. It is certain that this writer 
was a contemporary of Pope Damasus (366-384) : it is all but certain 
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that he lived and wrote at Rome, and that to him belongs also the 
Quaestiones Veteris et Novi Testamenti, printed in the appendix to the 
first part of the third volume of the Benedictine Augustine. It is 
certain that he was not either a bishop or a deacon, for he almost 
equalizes the office of bishop and priest, and he attacks the éactantia 
Romanorum Leuitarum: Dom Morin shows further that the arguments 
for his being a priest are less cogent than those which make him out a 
layman, and illustrates lay interest in theology from the examples of 
Ambrosiaster’s contemporaries, Tyconius and Marius Victorinus (he 
might have added from the next half century Marius Mercator)’. 
He was also, and this Dom Morin is the first to point out, unusually 
well informed in all that pertained to Judaism. He is acquainted with 
Jewish legends about the sepulchre of Moses and the demons who 
served Solomon, and with Jewish apocrypha like the Apocalypse of 
Elias and the book of Jannes and Jambres, from both of which he 
supposes St. Paul to borrow. He knows the customs of the synagogue, 
the right of the seniores to be consulted, the appointment of masters to 
teach the children, the being seated at disputations—whether on chairs, 
on benches, or on the ground, according to rank. Dom Morin then 
reminds us that history tells us of a converted Jew, of the name of 
Isaac, who played a not unimportant part in the troubles at Rome which 
accompanied the rival elections in 366 of Damasus and Ursinus. Isaac 
was a leader of the party of Ursinus, and carried on for many years 
a campaign which all but culminated in the condemnation of Damasus 
in the civil courts. The Pope was saved by the Emperor’s intervention. 
Isaac was banished to Spain (c. 378 a.D.), and in chagrin at his ill- 
success fell back into Judaism. But if Isaac was the Ambrosiaster of the 
Commentary, it is easy to understand, what has hitherto been so unin- 
telligible, why Jerome nowhere alludes to his work even when comment- 
ing on the same epistles: the faithful henchman of Damasus boycotted 
the apostate Jew. It only remains to add that Isaac is mentioned as 
a theological author by Gennadius of Marseilles, and that a fragment 
on the Trinity and Incarnation preserved in a Paris MS of canons, 
under the name Fides Jsatis ex Judaeo, ‘of Isaac the ex-Jew,’ presents 
striking similarities of language with Ambrosiaster and the Quaestiones. 
On a review of these arguments it seems hardly premature to say that 
Dom Morin has solved one of the great problems of patristic literature. 


1 Our readers will be interested to note that Dom Morin adds: ‘Il y a encore 
anjourd’hui, notamment parmi les anglicans ritualistes, des laiques plus lancés dans 
les discussions religieuses que les ecclesiastiques eux-mémes,’ p. 117. A similar 
interest in our ecclesiastical politics is manifested in an earlier passage (p. 113): 
‘On peut voir, rien que par certaines productions dues a la plume de catholiques 
anglais de notre temps, que les convertis ne sont pas généralement des plus tendres 
envers leurs anciens coreligionnaires.’ 
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Such, at any rate, is the opinion of Dr. Zahn as expressed in the 
Theologisches Literaturblatt for July 7. 

(11) Not all the volumes of the series of Byzantine texts which 
Messrs. Methuen are publishing, and of which Professor Bury, the most 
competent of editors, has charge, will be sufficiently related to theo- 
logical studies to be described here. But we are glad of the occasion 
to commend this admirable undertaking which offers itself in connexion 
with one of the two authors already published, Evagrius ', who carries 
on the thread of eastern Church history for a century and a half from 
the point where the earlier historians, Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret, 
break off: for Zhe Ecclesiastical History of Evagrius with the Scholia, 
as edited with introduction, critical notes, and indices by two Belgian 
scholars, MM. Bidez and Parmentier, appears to be the model of what 
such an edition should be—with its clear introduction on the MSS, 
full but not burdensome critical apparatus, copious marginal references, 
exhaustive indices, and attractive type. 


ς 


1 The companion volume is the History of Michael Psellus, edited by Constantine 
Sathas. 
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